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PREFACE. 


In writing the life of this patriot, soldier, and statesman, 
the only embarrassment is that of a superabundance of ma¬ 
terial. His life has been one long romance of duty well per¬ 
formed, filled with adventure, with great deeds, and with 
noble actions. To select j5:6m the history of the American 
Republic during the past forty years such facts as may show 
the part which General Hancock has taken in the work of 
. making and saving bur country is the purpose of the writer 
of this volume. Much has to be left untold in the limits of a 
work of this sort. It is sought simply to show the man as 
he appears in the history of his country. 

In collecting facts for this work, especial care has been 
t^en to secure absolute authenticity; and the author ac¬ 
knowledges his indebtedness to the courtesy of Hon. B. E. 
Chain and Hon. B. M. Boyer, of Norristown, Penn., inti¬ 
mate companions of the boy Winfield and trusted friends of 
the General; to Gen. William B. Franklin, Gen. St. Clair 
A. MuItLolland, Gen. George H. Gordon, Hon. George L. 
Thorndike I and* others of his companions in arms ; to Town- 
smrd Ward, Esq., Secretary of the Bfistorical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and to many others, The^ story of General 
Hancock^s public services is chiefly taken ftom the ofla:cial 
reports and documents of Congress and the War Depart¬ 
ment ; and, among untofllcial sources, ftom Moore’s* ‘ ‘ Record 
of the Rebdlion,” Greeley’s ‘^American Conflict,” and Swin- 
ton’s ‘‘Army of the Potomac” and “Twelve Great Battles.” 

F. E. G. 

IkOKPENnKNCi; SQUA.RE, 

B(^TOk, July 15, 1880 
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lUTRODUOTIOlir. 


No history of tho groat civil war can be written 
without reciting tho brilliant military rocorti of Major- 
General Winhehl Scott Hancock. Educated in the 
military art at West Point, tnuntal in tho aj>idication 
of military principles to pmctico in tho Mexican war, 
where ho was bniVotttMl for gallant nntl int'ritorious 
conduct, lie had attaijual tho ago and tho exjairienco 
which make an accojupUshod soldier, at tho commeneo- 
nicnt of what provwl to !»« tho gnsattsst and n«»«t ter- 
lihlo war of ancient or modem times. 

Ills gallantry and skill wore shown on many of the 
hardest fought battle-iltdds, — at WUUainsburg, Era- 
sser’s Farm, South Mimntain, Antietam, Fredericks¬ 
burg, (Jhancellorsville, (iettyslmrg, the Wihlerinws, 
Spottsylvania Court lloustf, North Anna, the second 
battle of Cold llarlKjr, and the ojMnations around 
Petersburg. It may Im mUtl that he toi»k a proiiiinejtt 
part in every iinprtrtant battle fought in tlio East, and 
tlnw largeljr contrihuteil tt> the success <»f our arnw 
and tho restoration of the Cuitm i*f tlie ,Stnte4. 

Tho famo of this dislinguishetl contniitiider i« socunv 
It is recoguked not only by his gmteful cnuntryHion, 


MIT tfIMir 

wniiE-iEiio* 
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but in all lauds wht»rt» luilitarj tii!»*nt and •'«>ntus t 
appiwiatcMl, anti aourai't', ftirtitudi*. aiul ila* mart 
virtuoa m’o^ni/.tjd iintl liniuinnl. Tht'rt' in, and fan I; 
no quoslion of his rank as a jfivat soUHof. Xontt oh: 
longo it. Huh tith* is ftfur, ffrt.nin, and iiuiiqiutubl 
Time, wiiioh b*vtds wi nmrli an<l tjitidilk's so ttfjfii in 
BO largely the elaiins t>f tint great men of biiittn-y, wi 
never disturb his right tt> the nielie in tin* temple ci 
fame necordetl to liiin by his euntemptirnries. li 
military aer\'iei>H have Imhui so reeenily reintered, lha 
their mention is not neeessary for (he informal ion o 
his eountrymen, for they kmiw tiiem by heart. Hu 
there is a part of ins life aiul iiwftjry not sinnvn In hi 
pnhlie roeord, nor in his nehievements on f!»e lialtle 
tield, whieh (he people imtHt nttw «lesiit» to know ; n 
the great Demoeratie party —(ho party whieh the ehs 
Jpient Choate iteelared, "Imre the natitaail flag ate 
kept step to the mitsle tif the Ihihm" -hai, fiiroierlt 
its representativiw, nnanImouMly nominated him m ili 
candidate for the I’reHiih'ney. They know Inm an the 
brave, hrillinut, and Huaeessful soldier; but the,v hau^ 
had no opportunities to learn (he other side* of hi* 
ehai’acter, nor those many tpialities of head and heart 
•which largtdy led to his nomination, and wlsieh emi- 
nently fit him for the discharge of the dulie* of th«‘ 
gi-oat ofBcse to whieh ho will hudoublcHliy he elerted in 
Novomher next. To supply (ho popul.ir dt'maitd f..r 
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;TiK‘h infomiation, it hm Inmi pmpoHiHl to give, in tho 
which follow^ ii brief Kkatc^h of tlic private m well 
iH public life of tliin dintiuguiahccl citi/anu 
It will l>c generally coucciIchI that theit^ in a growing 
objection in the public iniiKl to military candkiatcrt tor 
he IVcHidency. Thin ftieting tloubtlean comc8 friiin fear 
the repetition of the ciikch, witli which hintory 
iriHllcH, of nHui*|aition by HUcccHaful i4<ihiitu*H of the 
executive power to the ovcrthniwof coii^titntional go%'-» 
uannent. Nor in it aurprlHing that tlieae UHiirpatioiw 
>caair. In war, tlie Iaw« iirt^ silent ; iintl the solilier, 
ailwtituting liin will ns itutlmrily, recogniy,ea no itisiiat- 
ticni for the iittalninent of liis olijecta hut force. 
^Vlicn war ceases, he niitnrally siiliiiiifM with rtdiictanco 
€» a return to the iiiethcKlii of the civil power for nth 
Binistering goveriiineiit, imcl if liis unity m clcvotccl to 
lint, the teinptiition to seke upon power m oflciit too 
p*eiit for rcsistaiice, Wlicthi*r In fitw itgc of ptipitliif 
niclligenrc, and with a people pciHsesscil of aiiiptii 
iieniw for coinhiniiticin mid rcshtancii to n map 
ill liiicli apprcltciision is hi he dc'Citicd grouiiitless, it 
^ill not ho titicossiiry now hi cfitistdiw. In the ciiso of 
"Icricnil Iliiticoek, the olijcctitiit tliiii lie In ii noldier 
iiiiat disalpiihn for Ids lioiiest iititl put riot ic ciiialiit*l 
itfler the nurreiider of l4*it anil the fcniilitiitiott of ftin 
w‘ar, ill rccatgiiiritig tliii rights «f our cillieiw iiiider lliii 
CJotrillfiilitiii, sitciweci iiiosi ciiricltisividy Ihiil liii hid iid 
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dispc^ition, if he had the power, to at’t the nJle of t 
conqueror: that Washington, tlio Father of 1 
Countiy, and not Napoleon, was his inspiration ai 


ization, so that it shall tho more tnUy adjust the elaiiii 


painowe surronuer oi ino great scuujer w uie supreii 
aoy of tho civil law will add more to his fame than n 
hk great military achievements. 

Let it be remcmhcnal tluit tho action of (k ner- 
Hancock was in (q>p<>Hition to his official siijan iiu’s» 
Washington, who for iHditlcal and partiMUi puijHisc 
wkhed to keep the Hotilh under militiuy control, %vi! 
no rights tirat a Ih^pttbliiran 
it be rememlwrod that ho it 
fessional life by this siu-rad 
riotic regard for law, ant 
Mid w© feel that whatever f 
pubMo might obtain, shotild 
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generals become President, there c(mld be no diuiger 
in pliicing him in the chair once occnpitul by Washing¬ 
ton, who had shown himself possessed tif (spud moder¬ 
ation, and ecpud rtispoct for the Constitution and tlm 
laws of the country. 

It Ls a curioius fact that, mdwithstanding tins sup¬ 
posed popular distrust of military men for Prissidents, 
so laigo a mmdxw should have Ihhuj eltuded to this high 
officse; Washington, Mcmnas .hmksou, Harrison, Tay¬ 
lor, Pierce, (Inint, and Ilayiw werti all soldiers, and 
were mostly selected as candidates because of thidr 
military record. When we consider the fumdions and 
duties of the exe<nitive, it w(»uld seem that a soldier, 
accomplished in his art, would he eminently fitted for 
the dischaigo of thtwe dutii*s; and, hnt for tln» lH>pn- 
lar apprehension before allndcd to, the military tjnali- 
ticH, instead of iHiing an ohjetdion, would Im regarded 
as anualithuitiou in a suiinune magistndru 

Them is this advantage in favor of seUnding Presi¬ 
dents from the military profession, 'fhey are not as 
likely to ho committed to any partisanship touching 
IKilitieid (juestions, beyond a general en«lor.>eineiit of 
the principles of the party to which they adhere. 
Their pnifessional position keeps them outside of party 
ftiuds and disseusions, and enabliH them to take broad¬ 
er and, iw it wews more judieial views of political 
questions and measun‘H than those laymen who, t«; 
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become sufficiently prominent to be candidates for tho 
high office, must make politics a profession. 

In applying this observation to General Himc-ot-lc, 
we might observe that, while he endorses tho plutform 
of principles adopted by tho Cincinnati CouvcmiI ion 
and approves the general policy of tho Donioerutin 
party in respect to the important issues of tho cum- 
paign, in doing so he is not called to modify proviotw 
opinions inconsistent with those principles, nor o.k- 
plain any former action antagonistic thereto. Ho will 
enter upon the discharge of the great trust which tho 
people will commit to him in March, free of all ohli- 
gations, and relieved of every influence which 
embarrass or fetter him. He has been always nototl 
for his energy, industry, perseverance, fortitiido, aiul 
patience. His intelligence, good judgment and sapfuc- 
ity are weU-known. His knowledge of men has boon 
conspicuously shown in tho selection of his staff offl- 
oers, as he has always surrounded himself with ahio 
assistants who well understood the work wanted from 
them. We are warranted in believing from his action 
in this respect that, should he become President, ho 
will call to his aid cabinet advisers who will know tholr 
duty and be competent to discharge it. Right raon 
will be put in the right places. The public interosts 
will not suffer through official appointments made for 
political service only, nor will the country be loog-er 
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disgraced by the swanua of bummers who for years 
have infested every department of the government. 

In looking through the life of (Seneral linneoek, 
wo find, from the time he left West Point Aeud- 
emy, during all his military career, in war timl in 
peace, he has exhibitetl peculiar uptitmle for tlu' du¬ 
ties of an executive officer. Ikwsessing iji an cini- 
jiont degiXH) what is tenmal " chanuiter," Ins tdlicial 
conduct seems to have la'cn always guided by listHl 
principles, lie first WH'ks to itml what <luty n*- 
tjuires in the matter ladbre him, and, this ascer¬ 
tained, ho entci's at on<‘e up<»n the pertbrmanee of (hw 
requisition. Without doubt, the nature of the military 
professhm fiisti'rs and ilevelops this hahit of mind. We 
may aay that he is eminentiy a jnan »d' convictions, 
with the eounige of his conviethuis; but md olislinate 
in temp<*r, nor unyielding, if gtswl reas<itis fa* shown fiir 
a cliungt* of opinion, lie is in every respect a most 
avaihdde enndiilafe. There is ludhing in his recont 
whieli wo are called to ilefeml. We can abandon our 
shiehls in this contest, ft»r we have nt> use for (hem. 
Ho is jKqnilar with all sections. I U.s nomliiaf ion satislh‘s 
equally the Korih and the Htaith. lie inis indteit Inbi 
a compact body a divided Democracy, iinds»»acceptnblo 
ia ho to large numlmrs of our |H»liticid i»p|K»neats that 
wo find Indejamdent Iteptihlican Hancock orgitnisratlowi 
springing up in nearly all the State*. 
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We have spoken of Mm as certain to be elected, iiot 
only because tMs seems to be the general convictioxi, 
but because we feel that since such happy results woial«i 
follow his election, it must occur that the fitness 
things may be maintained. With General Hancock 
President of the United States, all the Mdeous psust 
would be buried forever. Demagogues would C&&M& 
their devilish work of keeping the sections hostile Toy 
rekindling sectional animosities. Amity and fratem*^*! 
regard would make us again one people. The era odf 
good feeling would return, and the issue settled by Tvar^ 
“an indestructible union of indestructible States,’'* 
everywhere recognized. 


FREDERICK O. PEENCE. 


Bosiok, July 12,1880. 


WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK. 


OP.A.^BI' I. 

BOY AND MAN. 
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for independence as a Republic; and it was among the 
associations clustering about these places that the Han¬ 
cock family grew up. 

These associations, too, were interwoven with their 
family history. The grandfather of Elizabeth Hancock 
was one of the patriot farmers of the Revolution. He 
won and honorably carried a captain’s commission in 
Washington’s army, and gave his life for his country, 
dying of the effect of hardships and privations in the 
field shortly after he saw the land made free for his 
children. Her father, Edward Hexworth, although a 
boy in his teens, also joined the patriot army, and 
fought by the side of his father, returning to enjoy 
the fruits of the liberty for which he had given his 
youthful strength and enthusiasm. He attained great 
age, dying Jan. 29, 1847, upwards of 90 years old. 
Benjamin F. Hancock’s father, Richard Hancock, was 
a mariner. He was captured at sea, and, with so many 
other patriots, was given the choice of service against 
his country in the British navy, or consignment to the 
notorious Dartmoor Prison, whose name was a terror. 
He chose the patriot’s part, and did not pass the double 
barricades of that melancholy enclosure until the close 
of the war. On his release, he returned to free 
America. In the war of 1812, when the British ad¬ 
vanced their troops as far as Red Bank, and the safety 
of Philadelphia and all the towns in that section was 
threatened, Benjamin P. Hancock himself, then a mere 
lad, made one of the local company that garrisoned 
Camp Dupont. 

This was the family whose youngest members took 
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up their residence in Norristown in 1828. It was good 
stock, — of the people, of the soil; it had the traditions 
of earnest patriotism and honest labor; with neither 
crest nor pedigree, it held a place in the peerage of the 
Republic. 

Benjamin F. Hancock, although born in Philadel¬ 
phia, was brought up as a farmer; and it was while 
farming in the country near Montgomeryville that he 
paid his suit to Elizabeth Hexworth, a farmer’s daugh¬ 
ter, and won her for his wife. Even at the time of his 
marriage he had aspirations for a different career, and 
with quiet earnestness he set himself to accomplish it. 
He had no means of his own ; his support, and that of 
his family, was the income that his own labor brought 
him. Farmer Hexworth was a man of moderate prop¬ 
erty, comfortably well off, but not of wealth sufficient 
to endow Ms daughter on her marriage. Indeed, such 
was not the custom among'the farmers of Pennsylva¬ 
nia. The man who took upon Mmself the responsi¬ 
bilities of marriage was expected to know Ms ability to 
provide for Ms own. So the young couple set out in 
life dependent upon themselves, confident and brave- 
The husband, whose education was above the average, 
turned Ms talent to account in teacMng a country 
school. The wife attended to domestic duties. 

Then the children came; and, under his increasing 
responsibilities, the father was impelled to push for¬ 
ward more rapidly in the career which he had marked 
out for Mmself. His ambition was not gi^eat; but his 
purpose was steady; it was to place his cMldren in a 
better position for starting in life than he had occupied. 
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This it was that led him to remove to Norristown, where 
there were opportunities for advancing himself and for 
educating his boys. 

In Norristown, with their young family, Benjamin 
Hancock and his wife began their new life in a most 
modest way. They were poor; but they both had 
confidence in themselves. The htisband continued to 
teach, school m Norristown, and meantime studied law 
in the office of John Friedley, Esq. The wife, who 
was a true helpmeet, bravely took her sliai’c in the 
work of supporting the family, and opened n milliner’s 
store in the house; turning her talent, taste, an<l dex¬ 
terity to the best account in aid of her hard-working 
hushand. Benjamin F. Hancock was admitted to the 
Montgomery County bar at ISTorriatown, Aug. 10, 1828 ; 
and, long after this, the wife continued her ocscupation 
as milliner in pleasant rooms on one side of tho houHO, 
while the husband carried on his law business in his 
office on the opposite side. 

The Hancock family prospered, as they must have 
prospered with such earnest endeavor. Another son 
was bom. Tho lather was appoinlod justice of tho 
peace ; and, while yet young, he began to receive pi^oofs 
of the confidence and respect of his fcllow-eitiz<uis, 
which naturally followed from his upright life. Ho 
was a quiet, unassuming man, of sterling ability and 
great integrity. In his profession he was a counsellor, 
rather than a barrister; and he was much sought for 
such business. Many were tho trusts committod to 
his hands; his character for uprightness standing high 
even in a borough whose lawyers have a proverbial 
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reputation for honesty, and his strong good sense 
finding recognition from all his fellow-citizeiiH. 

One matter in which ho took a special and active 
interest was public education. When he oHtahli.Hhod 
himself in Norristown, the tree-school system was not 
known in the State. Siiniro Hancock thoroughly he- 
lievcd in the system,— not as a pedagogue, hut as a 
practical man who had himsedf taught chihlren, and 
who had children of his own to educate. He was an 
earnest promoter of free puhlie schools; and, vvlum the 
school law was passeil, ho devoteul his (unughis at tmee 
to the work of scHuiring its advantages for his town, 
and accomplished as much as any other man in the 
formation and arrangement of the H(thool system in 
Norristown. His own hoys, whom ho was e<lu<!atiJig 
at a private academy in tlu^ town, wore taken out, and 
sent to the public schools; aii<l by example as well a« 
by labor ho urged the development of the system. 
From 1830 until hi.H death, a period of thirty-ona 
years, he was a prominent and active member of the 
School Board of Norristown. 

Mr. Hancock was further honored by the ai^point- 
ment as Colkudor of Internal llevenuo by President 
Johnson, —a position vvhitih he held at the time of his 
death. lie lived to see his son Hilary established in 
his own profession as a practising lawyer, his son John 
a colonel of volunteesrs in the war of t he Ueladiion, and 
‘Winfield wearing the stars of a rnajor-gtmeral in the 
United Stotos army. He <li(Kl on the Ist of Febru¬ 
ary, 1867, leaving to his children as the chief part of 
their mhoritiince the example of an honorable, (Christ iim 
life. Mrs. Hancock survived her husband twelv<' years. 
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CHAFfEE IL 

Birth mml BoylwKHl. —* Hw mul its liifliiatirfi upon his Career. 

— The Seheol-hoytf Trai«4»fiiKl, — Chiptaiii Wiiitleld. — The Chwa- 
ploti of the Weiik. —AnoedotoM of hl« BehcMihdayst, How he Met 
a Schoohiiate in ator Yeiir«. 

WiNPiBU) Scott IlANOtKJic, Hon of lionjamin F. ajid 
Elizabeth Ilaiujoek, wjuj bom iioiir Moiitgonieryville, ’ 
Penn., on tho 14th of Fcsbnuny, IK21. IIIh nanio was ' 
given him, not bocauao of any ri>lat ionHhip with the I 
general who at that time holtl ko higl» a popularity, but 
from admiration of tho man. 'fho llannujk family, on 
both tho father’s ami llu» mothor’a aichs, had military • 
traditions; and the influ<»nco of thia may have had 
its olioet in tho ehoi<a» (»f a nana* for t>no of tho twin 
boys who (same to tho young couple tluit February day , 
in tlie little farm-house !n Montgomery County. 

There is much in a name, especially when associated ' 
with hereditary tenchsneies; and it cati hanlly bo 
doubted that iu this eswo t lui <ain»or of the young Ponn- 
sylvanitm was in some degree (hsIermimMl by the name 
which ho bonn It is, of <!ourse, unlurnl t(» expc(4, that, 
after the development of sm-h ox<*cplional military ■ 
genius iu tho man, iiuddcnfs of his laiyhotal shouhl bo i . 
recalled wiiioh setun to show that, the bout f>f his mind , 
was always in that direction, (lencnd Hancottk’s ; 
friends and scliool-matoa toll with imadwr ziwt of the ; 
sohool-boy militia that used to train under his emptaia- v 
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ship. They describe the -wooden muskets witli tin 
bayonets, the paper hats, imd the home-mado utuf<)rm.H 
and flags, that distinguished their soldiery, and vvcmint 
the parades and the drills in which they jsirt itdjMittHl 
under the budding commander of thousands. 

But it may bo considered doubtful who! her young 
Hancock really had any more than the usual boyish 
fondness for military display. One fact, however, is 
quite evident; and this is, that even at an early agts he 
sho-wed the talent for h«ulcrship which d(Jvelop<Hl (o 
such a romarlcablo degree in the man. Ihs was not 
only the captain of the school-boys’ train-band, hut (he 
leader in sports, the chosen reforoo in boyish (lisputes. 
It was the frequent course, in aiae of a dilleremas 
between the boys, for them to " leave it cnit to Win¬ 
field.” And Winfield usually settled it witli exjHidi- 
tion, and wiiii a good deal of sound common-Mense. 
Gray-headed members of that juvenile militia company 
now relate with a chuckle — as illustmting Wiulleld'H 
readiness in an omorgoncy — how ho (juolled insulM>r- 
dination that threatened to become a mutiny, by ord»'r- 
ing the ringleaders to report at home to (heir mothers. 
Discipline was restored at once. 

The boy Winfield was tall and slim, with no indi(«- 
tions of his present fi^iro ; and, indtsod, he retained 
this physique until after ho returned from the war. He 
was sound in body, mind, and monils; for his home 
was a Christian one, and all the influeneoH alaiut the 
household of the Hancocks wore wholesome and manly. 
One of his distinguishing traits was an entire absence 
of fear in doing what ho oomiderod liis duty. He 
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would tolerate no bullying of the smaller boys when 
he was about. As one of his school-mates says, ^'If a 
big boy undertook to worry a small boy, he’d find 
Winfield atop of him in short order'.” 

Another story runs thus : There was a tumult among 
the boys returning home from school one day, just in 
front of Lawyer Hancock’s office. The scuffle devel¬ 
oped into a stand-up fight between two of the young¬ 
sters, which brought Mr. Hancock to his office door, as 
he recognized Winfield in one of the combatants. 

"'Come here, my son,” called the father, in his invar 
riably calm manner. 

The boy walked directly up to the office door, and 
with flushed face looked his father straight in the eye. 

"What is the matter, Winfield?” asked Mr. Han¬ 
cock. 

"That big boy tried to whip me,” was the reply, 
" and I wasn’t going to let him.” 

".But he is a great deal larger than you, my son.” 

"I know he is, father; but I can’t let him whip me.” 

The boy’s persistence in his purpose of establishing 
the principle of equality had, however, to yield to th© 
paternal judgment of the fitness of things, and tide 
combat was closed then and there. 

Reverence for parental authority was a characteristic 
of young Hancock, and so was filial affection. His 
mother^—whom he venerated through life, and deeply 
mourned when death removed her to rest beside her hus¬ 
band and Greneral Hancock’s only daughter in the quiet 
c^meteiy of Norristown—used to relate with Happy 
pride an incident in point. It was when th© twins 
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were yet young that ono evening she wiis loft alono 
by the necessary absence of the father on public buni- 
uess until a late hour. Sho was {ingagtul on Homo 
household work; but sho noticed that slie was never 
alone. When bedtime came for the twins, one of tlnnn 
went, the other remained. Aft(>r the lapse of an hour, 
the one who had boon sitting (juietly with her left the 
room, and the other came in to take his place. She 
found that the little follows had, of their own motion, 
decided that mother was not to 1» left to sit up alone 
all that long evening, and had organiwid a watch to 
keep her company. Ono was to sit up the llrst hour; 
the other, the next; and so on. 

Those who know General Hancock as a lK>y sjauik 
always of his generosity as a leading trait in his char¬ 
acter. There was notliing moan alsmt him, wim 
thoughtful for others before hynsolf. 1 lo always want wl 
his friends to share what good fortune ho hmi, -—to hav«i 
as good as he had himself. This tnut remained with 
him througliout his career, and won for him Htatteh 
friends in whatever station he foutul himself placed. 

There is a story told which iti a measure illuH(rat«»s 
this quality, although its most eurious intenwt is ibund 
in its sequel. A poor little orphan Imy canm In .Nor¬ 
ristown when Winfield was alxait oltwen y(»ar.H old, sent 
there at the death of his parents to I«) eiiretl for by dis¬ 
tant relatives. Winfield, in a manner, took the tiffb 
fellow under his protection. He was the youngcMt ami 
the smallest boy in the school which they lK>{h iittmulctl, 
and was consequently on occasion the Ind t of those who 
were moUned to bully or tease. Young Hancock was 
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already developing into a inimly Iniy, and ho stood Ixj- 
twoen his little pmtvge and his perserutors, fought his 
battles ft)i‘ him, made a plueti for iiim among the others, 
and divided vvitli him his not very lavish supply of 
pocket-money in those treats which school-hoys tlelight 
in. This little fellow left Nturistown ns poor as he had 
come into it, going to I*hilHdeI|ihiu (i» work for his own 
living as soon as Im had [Missed the de|>endent age, and 
reaching that city with only one cent in his [lockct. 

But ho was fortunate in finding work, and he worked ^ 
so well at his tnule, ear[M'ntering, that lu'fore long ho | 

■was at the head of a gang of intm ; and, to make a long I 

story short., in the course of yeans he neeumulated ; 
wealth, and, going into [lolitie.s, was eleeted a memlK'r 
of the city eouneil. During the same y ears, Winiiekl | 

had also grown to man's e.stute, and made his own | 

career in another Held; njid it was tht^ little forsaken | 
fellow whom he had iMdriendial in his selioul-days, who, \ 
in tlio city government of I*hi!adel[»hia, introduiwd the 
resolutions of thanks and weleome to iMajor-(ten. * 
Winfield Scott Ilancoek, in the name of the eily, and > 
offering him the UMO of (he hlslorie Independeuee Hall < 
for a reception on his visit to Dltiludelphia. The i 
chances of life had brought again into inunediale asso- > 
ciation John W. Kvevman and Winfield S. Ilancoek, [ 
through paths so wiilely sepainleii sinec the Norristown 
school-days. It was Kvc'nium, too, who, as chairawn 
of the committee of tlie aU.y governnamt, jiresented \ 
the engrossed resolutions to his former sehool-mnte and 
champion. 

^Pieso recollections of the early l«>yhood of Winfield 
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Scott Hancock arc cherished as precious momorioa at 
his old homo in the Schuylkill Valley; having little 
value, indeed, in themselves, hut serving to bring into 
closer sympathy the hero whom a united country 
honors, with the people from whom ho come and one 
of whom ho is. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

One of Winfield Hancock’s Chnnis. — His Home Life.—A Student 
in Norristown Academy. — The Baptist Sunday-School.—A Cadet 
at West Point.—How he was Appointed.—His Class-mates.— 
Courtship and Marriage. — Birth of Children. — Honors received. 

Among the intimate friends of General tiancock’s 
school-boy days was Hon. B. E. Chain, now one of the 
leading lawyers of the Montgomery County bar. The 
friendship, which began in boyhood, has continued even 
to the present day; Mr. Chain having had the settle¬ 
ment of the elder Hancock’s estate, and in other ways 
giving the General and his family the benefit of his 
legal knowledge and business ability. A more vivid 
picture of General Hancock as a youth cannot be found 
in brief space than that which Mr. Chain gives in Ms 
own words, as follows :— 

I have known Mm for over forty years, and, boy and 
man, am glad to claim him as a friend. In 1828 he came 
from Montgomery township, near Montgomeryville, about 
ten miles from here, to tMs town, with his father and mother 
and twin brother, Hilary. He was then about four years 
old. The family went to reside in a two-story stone house, 
still standing, but very dilapidated. TMs house at that time 
was one mile west of the town, on the old Eidge pike. It is 
now in the city limits, near the cemetery. He first went to 
fiK^KX)! to Ehphalet Eoberts, in the academy, wMch then 
stnod wher^ the present market-house stands. 
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•‘From my earliest acquaintance with him, wo boys ac¬ 
knowledged him as a kind of a leader. lie was quiet, but 
firm, in all he undertook. I remember that his tastes earlier 
ran in a soldierly direction. lie used to get us boys back of 
the academy, and, improvising cocked hats of paptT and guns 
and swords of sticks, put us through all manner of manoau- 
vres, that to our boyish ideas were the acme of military 
perfection. 

“ At that time his father was in poor circumstances, and it 
was a struggle for him to gain sustenance for his family. As 
business improved in his profcBsion as a lawyer, ho moved 
into town, and occupied a tlirce-story brick house on Swede 
Street, close to Lafayette Street, having his office in a small 
brick building adjoining. Winfield and his brother, Hilary, 
at that time looked so much alike that it was hai*d to dis¬ 
tinguish one from the other across the street, 

“His faffiier and mother wore Baptiste of the strictest 
school, and kept tiieir children in their earlier years under 
the most rigid moral teaining. The oonsequenoe waa, fihat 
up to the time Winfield went to West Point ho had no vices. 
He was then in his seventeenth year, was tall for his age, but 
very slender. 

“ Ho never forgot his old friends; and after he graduated 
he would visit them at times, never assuming any superiority, 
but on the footing established in the boyhood days. His life 
after leaving West Point has become historical, and needs no 
repetition from me. With regard to his religious predilec¬ 
tions, he is not connected with any denomination. While 
die General was quite young, his father and mother connected 
diemselyes with the Baptists in this town; and the General, 
then a small boy, attended the Sunday-school of that ohuroh, 
Ms father being the superintendent.^* 

The attachment of General Hancook for Ms boy- 
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hood’s home was equally sincere. Soon after he 
assumed command of the Military Division of the 
Atlantic, he remarked to a friend, "Now, if the gov¬ 
ernment will only remove my headquarters to Phil¬ 
adelphia, I shall be able to realize the desire of my 
heart by making my residence in Norristown, the home 
of my childhood.” This was not to be; but if Gen- 
%Wil Hancock could have witnessed the universal joy 
that pervaded Norristown, without regard to party, 
when the news was received there of his nomination 
to the presidency by the Democratic convention at 
Cincinnati, he would have realized how fully his feel¬ 
ings were reciprocated, and how proudly his native 
town watched the brilliant career of the stripling youth 
whom it had sent forth. 

Along the streets, in all public places, in private 
offices, everywhere in and about the town, party feel¬ 
ing was laid aside, and general rejoicing prevailed. 
Five hundred guns were fired, the town was illuminated 
in the evening, and the whole population turned out at 
an impromptu ratification meeting. Old men, who 
had almost reached the allotted " threescore years and 
ten,” forgot political strife as they shook hands, and 
discussed their boyish recollections of "Winfield Han¬ 
cock.” It was no longer General Hancock to them, 
but old Ben Hancock’s boy, "Winfield.” The old two- 
story stone house near the Montgomery cemetery, that 
has been in so dilapidated a condition for years that it 
has not been habitable, where General Hancock’s child¬ 
hood days were spent, became at once a place of im¬ 
portance ; and during the day not a few who had passed 
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it fur ii tliniiflit ihi* ulii fiiritti- 

lirr fi^ tijiHii if* 
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truo or Oi fiiUo, at loast illustrates liow comparatively 
imall incidents may turn the course of events unex¬ 
pectedly to great results. 

This story goes that at that time there lived in Mont^ 
^ornery County an ex-member of Congress, whoso 
taste for political management, as well as his large 
»xperience in public affairs, gave him groat influence. 
He was a lawyer and a bachelor; and, in place of a. 
^ly on which to lavish his affection, ho gave it aU to 
his profession, to politics, and to a remarkably fine 
horse, which he rode on all his errands of business oar 
pleasure over the country. In course of time, the 
horse grew old and stiff, and, to provide his favorite 
with a comfortable maintenance in his ago, the lawyer 
presented him to a professional friend in Philadelphia, 
with the understanding that he was to bo used only for 
%ht family work, and to be well cared for. Going to 
Philadelphia some time after, the lawyer recognized in. 
an overlo^ed dray horse, beaten by a cruel driver, 
the pet animal that he had consigned to the care of 
Mend. He at once bought his old horse, and took birr> 


Now, it so happened that the Philadelphia friend, who 
hM so violated Mendship and decency by selling tho 
gift of the Montgomery County lawyer, to bo abused, 
craittaay to their understanding, had a son for whom 
to wi^ed an appointment as cadet at West Point. 
;Kno^ t^t^re was a vacancy in Congressman 
rn^ce s di^ct, he removed part of his family into 
oix^i^ery Comity, for tho purpose of securing thio 
appointment as a resident of the district; and^sudb 
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The character of the boy strengthened and devel¬ 
oped under the discipline of West Point and amid the 
competitors that he there had, and he took high rank 
as a scholar, graduating eighteenth in a large class on 
the 30th of June, 1844, when he- received his commis¬ 
sion as Brevet Second Lieutenant in the Sixth In- 
fimtry. 

Of his military career and services, so brilliant and 
so great, we shall next speak. It was while he was 
serving as adjutant of his regiment, then stationed at 
St. liouis, before he had attained full rank as First 
Ueutenant, although he had been brevetted for gallantry 
in the Mexican war, that he married Miss Russell, the 
daughter of a prominent merchant of St. Louis, in 
1850. The fnht of this union was two children, — a 
son, Russell, named after Mrs. Hancock’s father; and a 
daughter, who died at the age of eighteen, several years 
ago, and was buried in the family lot in the Norristown 
cemetery. Russell Hancock is married, and lives on 
his plantation, about one hundred miles below Mem¬ 
phis. 

Since his commission in the United States army, 
General Hancock has had no home except where duty 
called him. Once or twice he has hired a house asnd 
fitted it up for occupancy, expecting a residence of 
considerable length. But the inexorable orders of the 
War Department have compelled him to break up 
housekeeping, and remove perhaps a thousand miles 
to take cluffge of a different command. There is no 
home-life for one in the service, except what a conge¬ 
nial femily can give; and this, it may be said, has been 
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(ft^iipnii Hiiiiriiek*^ giMitl ftirtiiiitii4iiii»e ilm clay when ho, 
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Far West, in the region of the Washita or Eed River. 
It was here that he served his novitiate. Settlers near 
the Indian Territory were then, as now, subject to fre¬ 
quent alarms 5 but at that time, the Indians being 
vastly more numerous, the country comparatively 
vacant of white residents and means of commanication 
ahnost nothing, they were much more at the mercy of 
llie savage raiders. The army of the United States 
was almost entirely occupied with the protection of the 
^vimce-line of settlers as it slowly pushed its way 
mmm the continent, each year hearing the axe’s ring 
firfmr in the western forest, and seeing the rich prairie 
^turnedin furrows nearer to the setting sun. 

Hk^aie tribes were numerous and active; and in 
place of the oc<msional outbreaks at the more distant 
points of our unsettled territory, which now occur, the 
whole line of ihe pioneers’ advance was constantly 
threatened. 

There was no glory to be gained by service in this 
section. It was the drudgery of army life, one day 
differing from another by little which can be called in¬ 
cident. But it is now, as it was in 1844, the school of 
practice to which West Point graduates are sent to 
familiarize themselves with the practical workings of 
the theories learned at the Academy. 

Lieutenant Hancock was for a time stationed at Fort 
Towson, on the Eed River of the South, and was then 
transferred to Fort Washita, at that time our moat 
w^tem milittry station. It was here that, on the 
18th uf June, 1846, he received his commission aa 
iifi wxirf Lmutenant. 
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Had Lieutenant Hancock’s request been refused, or 
had his regiment been continued on service along’ the 
western frontier instead of going to Mexico with Scott, 
thq career of the young soldier would have been delayed 
in its opening. And, while we cannot doubt that hi« 
genius and his strong qualities of mind would luiva 
brought him to a commanding position in time, lii» 
course would probably have been different, and possil>ly 
with widely different results. 

But he was to have his desire. In June, only a few 
weeks after Ms desponding letter to Ms brother. Ilia 
raiment was ordered to join Scott’s army in Mexico. 
Taylor had been fighting in a desultory way along tlio 
border. Scott was to penetrate the interior and ” con¬ 
quer a peace,” all in a short campaign of six montlia 
and five days. Already, on the 9th of March, 1 K47, 
Scott had landed at Vera Cruz with twelve thoiiH:iii«l 
men, under fire and through the surf, without losing st 
boat or a man, and had taken the city and tho casf lo of 
San Juan de Ulloa, with five thousand prisoners. JAI— 
ready the army had begun to push toward tho inttn'int*, 
and the heights of Cerro Gordo had been stormed Jiitii 
taken. The gallant SMelds, then a general, and I Mii 1. 
Kearney, then a captain of cavalry, had boon houorti- 
bly mentioned; Eobert E. Lee, then a captain of 
engineers, was in what Scott called Ms "little cabi¬ 
net;” and Colonel Harney was leading his artilb^»*y. 
It was a time when reputations were making rapidly, uri 1 1 
every young officer’s ambition burned to take paid iit 
the eonffict. Then Scott pushed his arms on to Ja I n j »s i. 
and tiience to Puebla, always straight toward the ca.]. >i t I, 
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lit *r«' if wii-H fliitt Wilitii 4 «I *^'1*111 f iiiiiiri*rli lll'Ht ti»llliti 
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torj Ilf till* piwl thirty ti.^n t{ir«*iit4i^ 
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It ml tlin nf lltN war* Amm lia*! flirii Iw4 

ii^^iirty Ihnr tiiinifli^ ,*#iiirn llin fiiiflli* u( CVrrn lu 

<*€*llnrl Iitn! ivnr»|illti/n tlin rllfim nf llir ^lr%i* 

linjitihtlr f**r It lii%f Iifftfitiiri iiflfiii|ff innitJi flir 
1111* !l|F\irail |»'i'||rr:i| || ii|t 4 r| thi 

iihitif} , :itii| ; iiii 4 if la 4 * 

fltitl Sriilt h;ifl iiintnliilirii, fii iimri li titfl*'* iiiiiii 

» Iin 4 i{i» ritiifiiri In flu* «f flir fii|iiial 

It i‘i ri^jwiriiat i#f ifp^ litiki* iff II tlhniftnn, 1I141, 
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Ilf llin riiilt»4 Miilr'i iiriiii tiji in llit^ Ihimt %i( 
lit |f|«f |inilif fin »aiit: ” hritfi |.i ifnl. Hr 
I riirrinl Iiiliiy h% *ilirrr'vn-4 Ifr rillll fjlkr I fir 1 il;i , 
liliil hr iiiiil Illi! h.ii'h lljiiiii In« 

I hi ill#* Imli iti flm rr|»jiit<'iii iii 
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Hancock seired crossed Iho Rio l<Vio I’angc of 
tains, the highest point in the bod of the road hot 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. In his account., (J c»i 
Scott says: "Descending the long western .slt>|»**' * 
magnificent basin, with, near its centre,, tho objfft 
all our dreams and hopes, toils and dangers— onct* 
gorgeous seat of the Montossumas, now tlu^ capitnl <>t* **• 
great republic—first broke upon our enchanted 
Ilie close-surrounding lakes, sparkling under a 
sun, seemed, in the distance, pendant diamonds. Tht» 
numerous steeples, of groat beauty and elevation, >vit}* 
Popocatepetl, ten thousand foot higher, apparently i »tnir 
enough to touch with tho hand, filled the mind will* »**•“ 
ligious awe. Recovering from tho subliino 
probably not a man in tho column failed to say tc» h»** 
neighbor or himself. That splendid city soon shall I os 
ours ! All were ready to suit tho action to tho \v<» 

Here, in descending the Rio Frio range into tho vj »I lt«y 
of Mexico, Worth’s brigade, in which was Liouteiiriitt 
Hancock, was sent forward to load tho way. Fc»**ly- 
seven miles in eight days brought tho army over a r« tf u 
deemed impracticable by the enemy, to San Augiusil in ; 
and thence the fighting began. A scries of brill:Jtiit 
events was contested, all in tho sight of tho <‘it,y t»f* 
Mexico. Contreras was taken in two days of Hliiipp 
fighting against greatly superior numbers, and 
came San Antonio, through which was openeil tho *ii»l 
to Mexico. Worth’s division had shared tho honor.-» of 
Contreras, and to it was also given the work of atf.u**k- 
ing San Antonio in front. These were tho 

considerahle engagement in which lieutenant Ilant-ock 
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4 »vt^r tonic {iiii1* It WII.H lii:^ l*ri^ 4 jiiir ivliirlu iit Sun 
Aiiltniiti, ill llio rif t iriirnt! Si'iitt ill tiilirijl 

ro|Hil1, ” ItiriWHi III llio lrft» lliiti li% II II itlr .nttr*r|i» niiiir 

out ti|Kiii l!io lii^ii-niiitl in ilitt riifiiliii, I’lit ill i!in miiro 
llio lioiii*y pirri^titi tliri^o tlttiii:^iiit*l itirii iiiiit'lt in 
tlriivo <iin* tilF lijitiii liinl ilm 

ii|Miii diurtiliiim^ii* mill* in |♦llr»llii 

tlio ftito ^'ritonil |iriNiin*i\ iiit* 

iiitii'ii itinl ntlir-r |irtt|i- 

It II inillittif ilio 4 n tin* Iniliiw llio 

SL\tll jirtiir4 fliril liiotllr. All ri r if. i 

tlm i«rrtir u( in* 11io 

0 %jiyt ^f!i!r'4 iiitfi nmn of 

4lit4o4rrt"^*i iVir# ii!!ril, ini fur tliorli* itii||»t 
roiiolu lUtll of tlio l!lilS|f nlioillji . 

iirlitlor)% iiipi itiiinilri iiii iiiriiitr*i {i»4t» 

iiiiiiit llin 4 iiiiiN of flip m* ifiiA llirir 

roitfin^rtl Jiii4 Iiiirrir4 ortirr*** llin riitiit4iii»f of itrlillori 

itiiil -ttiipiiit i lilt* lino iij* 

to tlirir ftill itio ii'iii itf tniiii ni44 flm 

f4irit*kt lif tlir li«iiliiilr4 »li4 4l km llirl iirr»- |titiifi|i 4 

iVtilii llmr l#y llin tiimriin iiiitt i*f tiitr Miistin*"**, 

r flio iiolortoir^ rmiloiliioo 
#ii|iiiir4i, iur» 4 I lint tiinr nit l}|f* iliiirof l*rm 
iivil II mi In iiii4 ill 4*‘li I tlin ullinr* tio irfil* ^ iito 

liilttni iii{^ mint 4010 : II r iu.i4o p grout ntiini |iti»« 

lliiill) of miintii lliirii itpimriir^i iil tiiii irii in 
tll«^ liiiiilii 4 |i 4 | |i:i|i|iniiol fi# 

fiimiini-aiig jli^| m t 1 mil lijimi llio 

mini* I ||||||# jitii.iiafo Iii#4rr Ofio of I fir 
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CHAPTER n. 

Battle of 01111101)11800.— The Advance upon tlio City of Mexico,— Tito 
Bridge at CUurabiisco the Key to the Situation.— General Worth’s 
Brigade ordered to carry tho Fortification.— Lleutonant Hancock’s 
Company Loads tho Charge.— Tho Eepulso.-- The T6te du Pont 
taken hy Storm.— Lieutenant Hancock Trins his fiirst Brevet for 
Gallantry in Action. 

It was now the 20th of August, and Lieutenant 
Hancock was one of a yictorious army — victorious, 
too, over many times its own numbers — on the groat 
causeway loading straight to the city of Mexico. He 
had won his spurs at Contreras and at San Antonio, 
and Churuhusco lay right before him, where tho groat 
battle was to be fought. 

Tho city of Mexico lies in tho centre of a basin or 
amphitheatre, whoso mountain-rim is about one hundred 
and eighty miles in circumfcronco. It formerly occupied 
islands in tho lake of Tozcuco ; but with its spread and 
growtli tho lake was largely filled up. Tho legend is, tlnit 
the omigi'ation under Montezuma was guided by the pre¬ 
diction that tho great capital city of their people would 
be founded on tho spot whore an eagle was found seated 
upon a thorny cactus, grasping a serpent in his talons. 
Tho wanderers found the caglo thus seated, on an island 
in Lake Tezcuoo, and there they proceeded to realize 
the prediction by founding the city of Mexico. Coites 
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trees, a remarkably bulky-looldng %iiro in the imifonii 
of a Mexican general, and a soldier of one of our com¬ 
panies standing by him. Supposing the officer to Imvo 
been killed, I inquired of the soldier if this wore tho 
fact. 'Oh, no, sir,’ said ho, 'ho is only a little out cif 
wind, being a fat man; I have just run him down/ 
The general afterwards mformed mo that, in tho hurry 
of the retreat, his aid-de-camp had run off with his horse, 
and that this was the cause of his being captured I—a 
thing which, I suppose, could only occur in Mexico.** 
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foimd it a great city, the centre of a wonderful pagan 
civilization. He had the ambition to malce it a yet 
greater Christian city, in his rough way, tearing down 
temples only to build more magnificent cathedrals. 
But its general to^DOgraphical features remained un¬ 
changed. Its streets were not more than four foet above 
the level of the water in the surrounding lakes. Moats 
and marshy lands, capable of being overflowed at will, 
constituted its best means of defence. Its only ap¬ 
proaches were over causeways built ages before, and 
perfected as government works in later days. 

It was into tiiis basin that Scott’s army had de¬ 
scended, with the city of Mexico in full view only a 
few nnles distant. He had taken Contreras on the 
west, and San Antonio on the east, and Churubusco 
lay at the junction of the two highways, strongly forti¬ 
fied, from whidi the great causeway led straight on to 
erty of Mexico. The Eio de Churubusco runs duo 


east, crossing this causeway about ,two miles north of 
San Antonio. The banks of the river had been artifi¬ 
cially elevated to prevent inundation, and, like those of 
all Mexican water-courses, its sides were planted with 
rows of maguey, affording a soroen to large numbers 
of troops, to which the elevated banks offered partial 
l^otection. South of the stream lay the scattered 
houses of the village of Churubusco, one.of which was 


a massive stone convent that had been prepared for 
defence. It was surrounded by a field-work having 
embra^res and platforms for many cannon, its walls 
were pierced for musketry, its parapets and windows 
all afforded good positions for troops, and ammunition 
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to fiHJ itiiioililt wiw iii**it|i» tiif< liiiiisiiirgi. Tlim’ tliini- 
Wind titk 

Aii»tlH*r» awd liirititdiildt’ mwrit, %%'iw fe'fr «l« 
ptmi tif (1iiirtilrti*sri»* rii%rriii^ tlir liriti^t* |i%- lli«* 

riiiWfwaj Ilf Hiiii Itnl tti tlio rity tif 

Tl«> rlior wiw liritlgwl wliwt tli«t i-itiMi’tl, 

tittil at tliti a|i|iitiiir|i tliw itiiiilli, fltk lortiilriiilini, 

tli« i*f ttii» roiHlltirli’il, It mm 

n la'aiitifiii arifiitilirnllf riinutrurttui, mmh 

wot, tlitflioH* omtini^tirr.^ iiiwl |it»lfiirtit# fi»r ti liirgo iirttwi- 
ttn oaoti Ilf lorttiiiliiliiti ilirtiflriiiisiii 

i*lR*lrti#t| tlii^ ctifeiw* tir* tdovAtwl i4* tlio rlirr, 

iic*rtl|ii«l lij tlotim« iiiiiiiiiiw tif milifiirj uliirli luitl Innni, 
litirrlwl ftirwirtl lif Atiitii frwm tlio rll)', tn 

front, ll» gmniifl wiw liortifiW riifit-iloitk, mitli 
slttifCgiliig fniit iiiitl citliw trow, lli« otirii Hi tiuit tinip 
liiiittg »tE fit®! Iilgii, »iiil w*%ditg il^ 
infitififlji lull Tt» |t|iiiiglM*il gitmtiil, 

tliotigii iwi tiilrj* wtw iiimvy, aittl a tiolwnrk tif 
ditrlio.H aiwt tlikoK for irrigiititig |iiir|iti««:* 
till* ttth'aiiro of llio alljirkliig furro. 

It ttiw f^Urti witli «« ariiij «f liirlili » 

livo lliinifiiitid Itidiiiid flsi’tii, tlutf llio littlo tirigiidr 
lli wlllrli Joltllil fdoiltolttilit llanriM'k fotlgiil *fl,w Ini, 
Ikil it WIW tl»o koj l« tlw* wlinlo it !»)’ 

dirorfij’ c#i4 tliP rwid !« tlio rit|»ititl i it iiiiwt Iw riirri*«4. 

Tilt* ftigilli'w fritiii Sail Aittiiiilw foil lifu'k lii « tli-t* 
fifdorij rolroiil llik |koiiiitiii. CloiiKml W«ri||, 

kiiijwliig liwit atiiillirr l#i)' iti frwit nf tiiin, rlirrk*'^^*l 
til# lieitt, Ilf III® ftiiii iwr%faril I'WMlfy, 

At tl«ij til# liritigo, tli« Moxiow 
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which enfiladed the road, and then the 
opened upon them. The action had already bcgxm cm 
the right of the Mexican hno, where our troopa line I 
come up from the west, and a tromendous roar c»f 
artillery and small-arms was hoard from one cud to 
the other of the line of battle, extending more than ii 
mile. 

The day was perfectly clear; but the smoker a« it 
arose over the heads of the combatants, formc^d a clcH‘p 
canopy that partially obscured the sun, and rofleeted 
back the vivid flashes of the ^ns, as tlioy belched tiro 
md iron from the frowning fortification upon lha 
advancing ranks. 


Then it was that it became the duty of tlie Sixth In¬ 
fantry to charge straight through this hell of fire upon 
the works in front of them. The rest of the brigade 
was ordered to move by the flank, parallel to the road 
through the fields; the Sixth was ordered directly up 
the road to storm the itlie du ponL 
Lieutenant Hancock’s company. Captain Hoffman in 
comm^d, led this terrible charge. The Moxicana in 
^e work, whose attention had up to this time boon 
directed to die troops advancing through die corn on 
either flank, seeing the gallant Sixth making this direct 
assault, turned aU dheir guns upon it. Some of the 
mOT recoded under the sweeping stroke of the artil- 
1^, but the officers rsUied them, and with a shout 
^ be done. 

“gsuist It. In the words of a staff oOmi^ report, 



wwrimiji mwrt 


if 


'‘'till* liiCitilff fiK't t») * fins 

-tti'i rsrtlitiic it 4 r4iilt’^ in iiim*-*, tlwit il %m 

!«♦ ,>Sii4 f*til iKin'k I wliirii, %iii« 

tisilir «llti ltlf4 4 pf il 

»«.« liifli «»i till* 

iaiii, 48wttft*tt tt» rptttfwit^V It* 

|r4%‘P titf* tir«*liy iiii*i itirtitti^ ti* lit** r%llt 

till* rtifii, wliili* %tlil itmlrr * fwlliitg iir, tlir| 

il»rftit»*i fia.i't, Ilf tliii' wrt lliiil 

tl«» Wfiti. Mill i-arriwl It «itli ftn* liii<r«ttt*l» 
till* *i*|p i»t* tik ril|ililitl» li*»k 
mg lir» tmm itil*# titp wiii tiirr tlw wiilk 

III# lt«4|* Til# #n#iiij iifti 

mrtl4»i4nti 111 # 4tt^4| init mmi Itt»i«iin4<fil 

tli*» tii»t f»tig iiitt gw# utitir# to tti# 

igiitwg »li»«g 4owit tin* ti»tt tli»t tlti4 kpy to tlm 
k»tll0.i*4l li*il iwn !»!#«* A few w#w 
#lt«np%l, « tiiitl lit# gn»ilf«r tiwitt- 

trr i**»l **%#r III# ttiw»wl tli# rllf* timing gtm%* 

iiiiti |»rii*#tii*r4 In tlt« litoitk of otir in#n, 
lint lilt fmllk «iu i4«4t yrt mrr. It hii4 la.4«l twti 
kiitrt liw» liMi# il llr‘4 i»|«*tt«i t»y th# hkllt 

tiitiiitii l« tlw^ ti«i« ttlitni III# Aiitii# willt 

llsttp*»fk'% ill iH rlftWit«»l#4t into tttil 01^ 

titt fmnL tt «»i* ttiiiiiti#r liwiir tit# Wt of ?%tit* 

Atitiak tii#it W#r*f lit iff lit lowi^ 

til# i it|f *»f Til# ##|itt|pi tif tli« liri*lp» ft^p* 

ttiiiir4 Ikt fil# of 111# Imlll#, Wll«l lint gnti* of lfc» 
(t$AfP4m^ m likti ti|* to llik llin# Imtl ik*I »l^k* 
#iir4 ili»ir if#* Itimwl tli# Meximw#, » 

mliif# In* Itttfig iftil fro» tli» Wtwjr* 
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The pursuit was continiicd for more tlum half tho 
distance from Churubusco to tho gates of tho city of 
Mexico, when it was stopped, by order of General 
Scott. 

It was a costly victory. Tho loss on our side, in 
killed and wounded, was eleven hundred, of whom 
eighty-four were officers. This groat disproportion of 
officers was due to tho fact that they led, and thci num 
followed them. In General Worth’s report of this 
battle, he says: "When I recur to the iiaturo of tho 
ground, and the ffict that tho division (tuamG'-six 
hundred strong of all arms) was ongagcal from Iavo to 
two and a half hours in a hand-to-hand conllic.t wilh 
from seven thousand to nine thousand of tlu^ onomy, 
having the advantage of position and oceaipying regu¬ 
lar works, the mind is filled with wonder, and (hci ho-art 
with gratitude to tho bravo officers and soldiers wdioso 
steady and indomitable valor has aided in uohioving 
results so honorable to our country.” 

It was at Churubusco that Phil. Kearney lost hi.s 
arm; and it was at Churubusco that Winfield S(‘.oti 
Hancock, whose company led that tcniblo charge down 
the causeway to the bridge, won his first brov(»l.. d'lu^ 
order from the War Department commissioning him 
brevet First Lieutenant is dated Aug. 20, 1847, tho 
day of the battle of Churubusco, and states that tho 
honor is conferred " for gallant and meritorious conduct 
at Contreras and Churubusco,”— a formula which sig¬ 
nifies the highest cause for which advancement in rank 
can be conferred. 


Vi%Ftw 4 .u mxfrt 
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!*»'% ♦•f ht'nH’s Aimiv Itt-f.it** lltw t'ss% isf* 

'll* S» I Isi’ i llir! I'afji Siltsl l.lrM 

il:.iss> •'< I* <i!- 4 s}i |<*as s« 5 .**l flits’ •*C t».»n,i|pr. Up Ips 5 <'< 

!«3 » l Jj' ps*al l!j>- IliHrS) Mii Afssis**** nft'i tlr}. |!t HiS f. 

♦ »l {.•tirfs r« t nti* » } ;j lit*!!* <>» k BJf# 4 iSfiUnl ihn ( ‘iitit Sll*’ 

I’tfi: {«t' riintiil*UHrst miii» in whirl* |}i»* 

«!«'frii8iijir»l l»ni\frv «*f tiis’ Aiisrriniii fiiiA tl»« 

*4’ liirir i4ilim"s ill wrr*' 

sijt'sly 48'’.|4;«t-il; lAr tlit^ ,Mr\ir»ir4 l»rin«*ly 

fsijsi hir tinr liirjt, ii|l||**ii«|h li»l rl i'll ifirir «»VrrH Itrllfl- 
iistfly hii'i**' iitiinlrt-r'i llirlll |i»r Hlirrr’-m Afi«l, 

jiiMr«’Mvrr, lli** balit*'' ttllhinit 

nr hi»n« inljfr nf tlin ||rntltnt lltr* !i» l»n 

r!tr«*t»i.trrr»|. ll»** nllirrr-^ 'ilinttrit 

iijrjr jilnlit) !<» »-<»iit|»rrtu’«tl list’ j-sitiinfiMii niiA fiikr* 
«|U;* L aiiii «|rt i )l.r rirlifUi Mit lit*’ nf thr infimriit, 

t|< !»'>i8 itratiii'^ nn| ttui) llsrir nu{«rhinU'» hru^i-ty, hiii 
!|j* ir * , j ;u4*l ■.ki!! ill t!»r f tsriu«»tl t«f h:t{!l»\ 

\|j.| \»! fr J mI' tlr- IjrlifriHtllt 

»j»i.ihf} .’i! It.-jJrl : tMf Mill) t«s»tr luilr'i t|i 

w .1 ! llsM » ill m| .\|»-«sitiu, wilh if > Mjjfliiti'.f jArlifiraljnifH 
}«»i f !«r |<.5 u;*-5|, ;«i4 tliM rttit*lrl fiikrii, a 

|»r.ssr -.IndiM l»r ridJiiUJrirsl. 

4 hr ni nn ,f jrr Im w |jJ» h fiir r«»mtr4htfii;-4 si»»rw{ }sfti«r 
lit*- Ififfk- mI" riitiriikii sm», raiisr fn an itfiA witlimit itny 
lirlifiilr! trittll ||•«»lli flw’ illtitiiia fi»r llitlsO 
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negotiations came to an end Sept. 6. The United 
States army was then at Tacubaya. It was here that 
Lieutenant Hancock wrote home to his father: — 

Tacttbata, Mexico, Aug. 26, 1847. 

My Deab Father I feel thaulcful that I am able to 
write you from this place. We had to light desperately to 
get here. It has been the theatre of a sanguinary battle. I 
left off my last letter to engage in preparations for it. 

Your affectionate son, 

Winfield. 

The city of Mexico, with its two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, lay close at hand. They could almost 
reconnoitre it with their field-glasses. On the side 
where the United States army was operating there 
were four principal gates, each gate a fortress, and 
each approached by a grand causeway. The ground 
between these causeways was low and marshy, and in 
the rainy season, as then, partly inundated by detached 
pools of water, and impracticable for troops. Several 
cross-roads passed from one causeway to another, 
sometimes two or more of these entering the city at or 
near the same gate. These various approaches wore 
cut from point to point, and were defended by breast¬ 
works and artillery. In addition to the batteries 
which commanded the direct approaches, other batter¬ 
ies were placed on the flanks of these so as to fire 
across the road, and at the same time ujion the flanks 
and rear of the first batteries, in case these should bo 
carried. The walls of the city were surrounded by 
wet ditches, of great width and depth, intended for 
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tho purpose of drainage, and otliors crossed and re- 
crossed these. Every foot of the ground at all ap¬ 
proachable had been taken possession of by the Mexicans 
and fortified with breastworks and artillery. 

Much of this foi-tification had doubtless been done 
by Santa Anna during tho armistice; and there have 
always been grave doubts as to tho wisdom of tho 
policy pursued by General Scott in this campaign. 
During his life, party denunciation was bitter indeed; 
but at this time it is not purposed to discuss tho ques¬ 
tion whether tho battle of Churubusco was necessary; 
whether Scott would not have done better to follow 
Jvearncy when ho led his troopers to tho San Antonio 
gate of the city of Mexico ; whether tho taking of tho 
Moliiio del Key was a mistake ; or any other of the 
vexed questions of tho Mexican war. Tho purpose hero 
is to sketch those events which marked tho career of 
young Hancock in his first campaign; and glorious 
events they wore, considered simply as exhibitions of 
bravery, skill, and force employed in tho service of his 
country. 

It was while onciimped at Tacubaya, opposite these 
complicated and formidsiblo fortifications, th.at the 
armistice was ended; and at tho samo time word was 
brought to General Scott that tho Mexicans were mass¬ 
ing t roops near one of the four gates, that commanding 
the causeway from Chapultopec, fertile purpose of pro- 
t<K!ting what was supposed to bo a gun foundry. This 
supposed foundry was a range of strong stone Imlld- 
ings, known as tho Molino del Key, or King’s Mill, 
al)out one mile north of Tacubaya. It fomicd tho 
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western side of an endosniv .mirrouiulin^ tlu' rork, 
castle, groves, and (iolds oi {'hnpultej^aH*. 'llu' guns oi 
the castle commanded llui Molino. ll. was n'ported 
that the Mexicans had Ibiind (hemsc'h'c.s slun’t <>1 artil¬ 
lery, owing to the largo caihiires of onr tri>ops, and 
thatdhe chureh-bolls ol‘th(‘-city had hccii sent to this 
foundry for conversion into ordnaman (onicrnl Si'otl 
decided that it was noccssaiy to destroy (his faetiny td* 
arms, and at the same time pu'pare, tlu^ way for the 
taking of the castle of Ohapul((‘pi'e. 

As happened so frecpiently in tliis campaign, (leneud 
Worth’s division was choscai to cany mit this dangenni.H 
and difficult operation. Jnd('ed,the c(nnmand in wiiirii 
Lieutenant Hancock held a commissiem was ('.specially 
favored with opi)ort.unitics for distinction in (his war; 
and the youth who, such a short tinn' hefore, hut! 
mourned the fate whi(‘h seenu'd to forhid hi.s taking an 
active part in the contest, found himself fort'Enosl in 
the places of danger and of honor. 

General Worth rcceiv(ul lus ordc'rs on tlu» 7(h of 
Septomhor. It was to !>(( a niglit at tack, m', rather, 
the position was to he takcai uiuh'r covcV of (ht* dark¬ 
ness and the assault was to In^ inadtH at dayhrt'uk. At 
throe o’clock on the morning of the H(h td’ Scptc'mher, 
General Worth’s command was in position and tin* hall 
was opened by the artillery. For soim^ timi' there wn i 
no response from the castle of (diapultepet', and the 
crashing of the shot through the masonry of (htt Medino 
del Rey was the only answer. But as llu' liiu^ was nd- 
vanced all doubts wore dispelled. The hu'utitm uf the 
' Mexican battery had boon ehangc'd during tln^ night, 
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and it now opened lieavily upon tlie flank of tlie attack¬ 
ing party with, round shot and grape, cutting down 
olHcers and men with fearful carnage. The charge 
was ordered, and the men, bringing down their bayo¬ 
nets, rushed straight at the battery, through the storm 
of grape and musketry, driving the enemy from their 
guns and for the moment capturing the position and 
turning the guns upon their late owners. But before 
the guns could be discharged the Mexicans perceived 
that they had been dislodged by a mere handful of 
men, and they returned to the charge, aided by a 
tremendous fire of musketry from the troops in and on 
top of the Molino, drove out our soldiers and bayo¬ 
neted the wounded. It was a frightful ordeal, more 
sanguinary than even that charge along the cause¬ 
way at Churubusco. Out of the fourteen officers com¬ 
posing the command of the assaulting force, eleven 
were shot down by the murderous fire. 

It so happened that Lieutenant Hancock was in this 
engagement in command of his company, although only 
a second lieutenant. Captain Hoffman having been as¬ 
signed to the command of the Sixth Infantry battalion; 
and with him, also lieutenants, were Sedgwick and 
Buckner and Rosccrans. 

Decimated but not daunted, this gallant command 
returned to the charge again and again. It was a 
rough and fearful scramble. One party commenced 
tearing down the hacienda with no other implements 
than their muskets ; others thrust their bayonets into 
the crevices of the stone walls and climbed up by them; 
others fired into apertures or climbed broken sheds 
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thnt tiffi'nni a iiU'UiH «»f Fiiirdly tlw .suutl 

l^ata \\"m ilnnliitHl in, otliiT'i tu!lt»unii ii, uiul tmr tn 
luul «sf th«' Mitiiiiu t|«‘! Im’V. 

'I’lu' l»attU\ in uhirh tin' Liruitataiiit Ilutu’ 

U'll tlu' van of tilt' u.>.**nulftis‘4 |‘aH) , lia*l Itnaai wmt 
tlirt't' tlmu-^niui a*^iiiii''t tluai^imd: l»ut n 

tnrriliU' UiMH, t)f tlii*'* lhr»n' tlnnj-^ainl, iitnirly » 
third wt*r»' hmt uiid»T flu* i!rvn-4siu«^ tiro «‘f lh»' M« 
cHUfi. Uauftn'k, tt'tiiii' tMrt'niu -4 in tli** ksr 

t’hnnnt'd lifr, 'Hit' hlrnm that t»i,rr 

fntii id* natiiHH hiul d«'rsK lor hifii to tlu, s 

thn wurrhini^ ti» whit-h h»' wa-* j«wf »ii tin* him 
t’DiiflirtH nnnmd tin* Mt*?s,ira« ffa.Hi« ttrm 
ntirvi'H and Htri'n^thridiiH lii*! M»ni li»r tlw wt 

of for tho Uimnu 
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CTIAPTEK IV. 

(niapultopoo,— Hauoock dosHribos Ivia Fooliuga atIuIo conftnod to tUo 
IIotiHO by Fovor.—ir« cr(!OX)a to ilvo Roof and cluiora ua hia Couii)any 
lnk(» the (biatlo.-—Tlio Entry into tlio City of Moxico.—Jdoutonaut 
IliiiuHH'k’s Ijott(M'H Homo.— End of tho Wav. 

There now romaiiuMl llio fort,I’o,HR of Clisipiiltcpcc to 
l)c\ rodut'od IxToro the army mare.hed upon tho city in 
tlu*. patli ehoRcii by (tenoral Ht'.ott. This fortroRR wtood 
on a rocky and piclimwtpio mound at tho head of one 
(if tlu^ grt'.at cauReways leading into tho city, and com- 
mimding tho road. The waters of Ijukc Tczenco in 
nnc.itmt times wa.shod its base, and before tho compiest 
by Cortes it was a favorite resort of Montezuma, who 
had a palaeo there and was accustomed to walk through 
tlu^ (‘.ypress groves in his hours of recreation and retire- 
namt. On om^ side, the hill was inaccessible, being a 
sheer })r('(‘ipic.e of rock. On tlu^ otlu'.r, it was sur- 
roumUal by two massive^ stoiu^ watls, with ditch<;s. A 
lamdsoim^ Imilding crowned its summit, when^ was the 
military academy of tlu\ republie and the citadel of the 
forlrt'ss. Half-way nj) the hill was the (Horiela., a 
redoubt, manned with guns and nearly four hundred 
m<m. Tlui assault was made on tho IJlth ()f Sep¬ 
tember. 

As usual, the Sixth Infantry was promiuent in tins 
action. Wluu’o Licudc.naut Hancock was, a letter from 
him to Ins brother tells :■— 
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City of Mexico, Dec. C, 1847. 

My Dear Hilary :—I am again made happy by the arrival 
of three letters from home. 

You ask me if I have been in battle? I answer, proudly, 
yes ! Besides being in several skirmishes on the road from 
Puebla to Vera Cruz,—in all of which I can truly say I have 
endeavored to do my duty,—it was my part to participate in 
the battles of San Antonio, Churubusco, Moliiio del 
and the conquest of the city of Mexico. I only missed tlie 
light of Chapultepec by being sick in my tent, and off duty 
at the time. I shall always be sorry that I was absent. I 
was l^'ing ill with chills and fever, directly under the fort, at 
the time the action began. I could not remain still under the 
firing; but, wi’apping my blanket about mo, I crept to the 
top of the roof of the nearest house, watched the light, and 
had strengtii enough to cheer with the boys when the Castle 
fell. The balls whizzed about me, but I kept my post, doing 
what I could; and when I learned that the colors I saw 
hoisted on the conquered walls were those of my own regi¬ 
ment, my heart beat quick at the glorious sight. 

The winter has set in here, and some chilly days are the 
consequence. The summits of lofty Popocatepetl arc capped 
with more snowthau is usual at this season. No snows, how¬ 
ever, are on the plains. Here the roads are open and many 
of them beautiful. The Almada, or great square of the 
capital, is far superior to anything of the kind in the Unite.d 
States. The carriage road on the outskirts is splendid, and, 
at times, crowded with gay equipages. It is also a fashion¬ 
able resort for walks. Its age is three centuries. 

Give my love to father, mother, brother John, and all my 
other friend’s. 

’Winfield. 

General Scott, in his official report, gives a brief and 
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vivid doscriptiou of tho asHiiult whic^h LuuiU'uant Ilau- 
cock wiw Iruiu (he housc-iop. He sayw : — 

‘‘ .V Htrong rc'douht, midway, had to la*, cauvii'd ht'foiH'. 
I'l'achin”: tlu'. easily oil tlu'. lu'iolila. Tim advaufi*. of tmrhravo 
men, h‘(l by brave ollbierrii, Mumjjfli muu'Hsarily hIow, was un¬ 
wavering, ovt'r roeks, chasms, and miucH, anti antler the hol¬ 
iest llri' t)r cannon anti nnmkt'lry. 'I’lie rcsloubt imvv yieltletl 
lo resistlcHH valtir, anti tlie. shouls that follttwetl nniumuecd to 
the castle tlu' fate, that imjientletl. 'Phe enemy wi're stiaulily 
tlrivcu IVoui sheltt'r to shi'ller. 'I'he ri'trc'at alltiwisl luit time 
(t) lire a single mine without Urn tterlainly ttf blowing u[) 
frit'iid and foe,. Thtise. wht), at a distanets atiem})t.etl tt) apply 
luatclu's to the. long trains, were slmt tlown by our men. 
d'here was death below as well as above the grtanitl. At 
length the tliich anti wall of the main work wi're reaelitHl; the 
Hcaling-lacltlerH were brought up and planted by the storming 
parties; some of the during spirits, first in tlie nssanlt, were 
east down, killed or woniided; but a lodgnumt was soon 
nuule ; stroaniH of heroes followed ; all op[)osit.ion was ovin*- 
eonu', ami several of our regimental colors Hung out. from the 
upper walls, amidst loug-eon(iriu<*d shouts and cln'ers, wliieli 
si'ul, dismay into the eapilal. No seime could have, been 
imn-e {mimating or glorious.” 

dMii' great di'ix'iulenee of (he Mexicans had been 
placed upon ('hapnl(('[)cc, which many had ladicvi'd to 
he iinprcguahl(‘; and when (hat fell, (lies <‘i{y of Mmxlco 
fell willi if. 'rhere wcreycl- ha(((‘rit's to la* laki'ii, har- 
ricndcM (o la* passed, and forlilii'il hous(*s to he clcnrcal 
of cofnhalants. Ihd on the nighi of that day, St‘p1, 
Id, IH-IT, (h*m*ral Woiilt’f^division slept within (In*, 
city wuUh, ami on tlui 1 Itli, the grand entry of the 
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AnK'rit'iui nnuy w.nM iijikIf. Ah Ut*mn*al .S-itff mu, 
his nu((tl)i«i.irra{ihy : " lAuirr u hrilliuut tin, I <*(i 
tho fity at tlu* htaa! »'f th<' tan airy, «lit'tTftl hy Wt 
(livistt>u t»f ivjiiilurft, all tiu' 1 »:ui»Ih |4;nintf, in ^4t 
Hion, ' Hail (‘ohuuhiu,’ * \Vn.'*liij»ul«in’‘t Maii h.’ ' Va 
Dotnlh',’ Hluil ttt tlui ChtflV rfr.” ’I'htt Ana* 
nriuy hatl tl\vlutll<*«l tn hK tluaniifal hy f.'fiiiallirH 
(li.stnwt^; ntitl thi'Ht* fiitmal tin* rify in tlui 

(Irt'MH uniluniiH In wliit'h tht*y had ttiar* lu‘«l n 
woary uhlfH^ juul ftut«xht m* lunny hat 

'‘Hj ht'liohl »o Iiuvrl ii tin* \arit»iiH hIi 

pourt'ii fdHh tlii'ir thtiUHiunh nf '-'iH-riaiMr**, ami 
hnhamit'H atul wi*r«» lilh-.i with h pn 

pii’turfMtjiu* thrmifx. St* lins-a? w;n tin* tin 

wiia liVi|U{aitly tUTf-tHary h* Inill llm 

ivhuivihI. 

'rimi't* was tuj further liytjHiii?, f\rr|»t »|r-4}| 
(‘HurtH t>r tilt* moh HJitl rrh‘m«*4 »situnij.tl-i tn rr 
dinturhimfi*, whinll Wvt'i* put «l«»Hiih) hum 4| 

ntul thd army «»t’ nint|Hd’4 Itt'dium* nn mm% «*!' nni 
thni. A trnaty uf |H’jn*t* \\-n% i^iipn-d ii» In-hiiuiy 
tlui iulhnviti^ yinir. LiHitriwui Hiyu-tn-k'-t rt-yiit 
muiihuHl with thd r^Hl, and ««-• find hsin li« 

hirf hiipmHfiidiiH t»r A ntfiliT.* - 

i, JiMt. /t. 

Mf I)k.\a AVc* havi* }tij«»llirr «ftww 

AVi'rliKtkiiiiC tH, Uh* Nrviiwht. 'IVh-ti ili ■» wswl r 

that cUrw'tidti It i»4 l>ilts»rly t'*»!d, Ihst dsiitinifi.' m lfi<* *’p 1 
tlui Ma;^iriwi wittt4*r. Tti** «Itty4 l«* |tf»»w wariiirr r»H 
moath iUtlj««gh Ihi? itigljt« rlidly. "f1 
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arc no firoplaciea, and, consoqucnitly, no firoH; as wc* nuiro 
norllu'ra })f)ni find to our j 2 ;roat dKsccmifort. Tlic> vulh'y of 
Toluca is most beautiful, and vtuy fertile. Like all the*, other 
INti'xiean valley.s I have soon, it is perfectly loved, as if it hud 
onca* beam ilui bottom e)f a largo lake. 8omc^ of tlu'ses won- 
deu’fid arenas look like the e-.ruteu's of oxtinek voloaiioos. In 
tliei valle'.y of Mexico, one of the remaining lakoH is twenty 
miles long and fifteen broad, ddu! variety of fruits produeaul 
here is astonishing. On one oC the marked elays, reeentl^s 
()Ve*r filly ditfeu’emt kinds wore on sale*.. Think ed’opening a 
Hue, fre.Hh, ripe watermelon in the month of January. Love 
to all. 

WlNFnCLD. 

In iho Horios of battles wbieh attended the niaveh of 
Scott’s vicitorioiis army from Vera Cru5^ to the c.ity of 
Mexico, young Hancock, then in his twcnty-fourl.h year, 
hud proved himself a true soldier. The opportunity 
for which he had longed had come to him, and ho had 
shown those strong and sterling traits of c.huracLu* from 
wliicdi, in Inter years, there was to develop tlu? hero 
find Ihostato.sman. His name was honorably nuMilioned 
in lh(', repods, and his gfdlantry and capacity were 
olUeially rceognizcul, ns l)ef()re stated, ))y the l)r(n'et 

for gallant and meritorious eondue.t at (lonircuus and 
(llmrubiiseo.” The brevet commission he reet'ived in 
August, 18*1H, dating from tliat hot day, one your 
before, when ho led his men agniimt the /J'o dii pout at 
(lliuriilmseo. His native Slate of Pennsylvania also 
ueknowh'.dgc'.d his scnwicuis in a scries of ju’.solutions 
adopted by the Legislature, in whioli liis name, with 
tlu 80 of (dlier Pcmi.sylvania soldiers, was rmuitiomul. 



('ilAPTKU V. 


LitMiti-nant UanriH’k Urturnt t»> ll»*' t »»'|uir{su«'nt uf i!»v W* 4. 
iHH'omt'rt QitiUtmtuvUrr.iUHl ll» n A<ljsii4iii. Ihi \ 

ut. Ht. linuH, KUnuly AthtUirt'iitruf ui lu-» rs»*li”)'!5««n 
Wur.- {Ifi;»h!iut UiH-l4r.ut«»n ta‘ Ij««!rj»f!i.|r;u-' 

llarju'y'H Mari'h tu Halt Lak^. mur»H'k iJriU-rrA to i'.ihlArnia, 

I^IMtfTKXA.NT UAXt'tH'K ffUiaijM-d t!t .M»’\irn !t> f! jj* U 
t'lul of th«' wnr, naw tho fla;,'' nfotifi rui .r*l 

tho citmli'I nfliT tlio frouty t»r |»oarr foul Itmi 
hy tho ('varuulitdi, aiul (iu*ii rtitironl with I 

foiuiiuiml. 

Tlu'u tlu'i’o fuHowtnl a ih'iaihI i»f r«‘4 ajj.f rMyli 
(ltiti('H al th('\v<wt«'rn .HtafOtir wr4rm irMnii 
WHM rapilUy oxtomiuiy^; titoro rit|«5«}ly llto 
war hutl opoutHH’aliroruiu to ota* M-tilin-i. \u»| K* 
(^niwforcl luul ffoiriT-Him Ilnrrnrk'*, alirr*^ Lirafi'sja 
Iliuu’(n*k thi' itv\l iHo yriii*'*, tvi’ra htn-Miiai 

coUHtautly of It'HH inunnuit oxt-fp! tw »t*’pn!». 

Juao t’Kk IH4H, lacnitouaiit llniifo«*k ««* iiiu«lo tu 
hnonlul QiiiirtcaaiuHtcr, wrvia^ iij tlwt laspitrify in» 
Oi't, I, lH4tl, wlioa ho wan aualo Atljalimf, II*-* liii 
atu(uirtul that pmoticail oxporioiioo of tho ilaiio-% uf il 
H(HAn*al p{witi{inH w!a(‘h wan riH|air«nt to jaipiili^iiiaif li 
thoorotioul training. Ho hiul atmoly pa?*'4r»i ttio t«‘ 
of hattUi; Im wm now iita|ulriii^ l\w ttotflil-4 of imt 
agemont. 

I Cor© ho hogati to nhow ©vlitoaooH of tho iA*i«jirkaf> 
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acltniiuHinilivc lulcut wliich nftcrwunlrt distin^ui.shcd 
liim, and which marked him ns pccidinrly iittod for 
executive duties, ({eiu'rul (Hurko, under whom he had 
served witli such pdhiutry in Mexico, was in command 
(»r the l)(']»arlmenl of the West., with h('ad(|unrters at 
St. Lotiis; and under him Lieiiteuaul; Ihuu'ock served 
for the next, six years, hein^ stationed at St. Louis and 
at fJetlerson Burracks, about twelve miles down tlu^ 
river. We tind him eoustantly cliar^ed with new re- 
Hpousihilities, and steadily advancing in the liiui of his 
l^rofession. He was promoted to a full Sc'cond Licui- 
t(’nmu\v, dan. 27, iHf);!, and took a place on (hm- 
eral (Uarke’s atatf. June 19, 185.5, he was appointed 
Assistant Adjutaut-Cieneral of the Department of the 
W'cHi, and son-ed in that capacity until thci Seminole 
war broke out iii Florida, when ho was sent to I'^ort 
ISIyerB with tho rank of Captain and Assistant (^nar- 
terinastcw. 

H was during his residence at St. Louis tluit Lieu¬ 
tenant Hnneoek, on the 2-1 Ih of January, IH50, married 
hliss Almira Ivussell, dau^htxu’ of Saiuuel .Uussell, a 
merchant of Unit city. 

'l'hi‘. service of (!aptaiu Haimock in llu^ S(‘.miuole war 
was couliiKHl to the post of Fort Mye.rs, near St. 
Au^nistiiie, wlici’(^ lu^ did (|uart(‘rmiist(‘r duty; and 
lit the <'los(\ of that (udiu’priscu tlu^ (Country leudun; for- 
(unali'ly no iisi^ for its army beyond a sort of polii-i^ 
duty, he was sent with his re^Iimmt to Leavenworth, 
Kum, to I'xm’t a <iui('tin^ iiilluencii upon tlu*, turhiihmt 
spirits of that era of border riidiatiism. 

It was at this lime, 1857, that Brigham Vouii;^ 
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undertook to set up an indepondont frcvi-rnment *•! 
his own in Utah. The Mormons, under !us uld.^^ lead¬ 
ership, had conquered for tlu!m.s(^lve.s a home in lln* 
midst of natural difficulties of the harslie.st .sort : had 
secured a foothold in the centre of the, continent : and. 
if allowed autonomy, they would, in year.s to eome. 
have in their hands the key to all trans-eontinental 
transportation and travel. Thi.s wa.s .‘vidmitfv the 
dream of the far-seeing and hard-headed propln-t uli»< 
had led this people out from a land of per.seeulii>n and 
established a theocracy in the wildt‘rne.s.s. ,Vs Fh*\d, 
then Secretary of War, stated the .nituat ion iti hi.» re¬ 
port to the Thii-ty-fifth Congre.ss: "From tin- time 
their numbers reached a point sutlieient to iauintitute :* 
community capable of anythinglike imlependent m-lion, 
this people have claimed to detach tlu'mselvcH iVoin tlu- 
binding obligations of the law.s which governe«l the i-um- 
munities where they chanced to live, 'riu'y hiu e .‘.nfi iii 
tuted for the laws of the land a thco<’ra<'y. Inning for 
its head an individual whom they prole.s.s to helitne u 
prophet of God. This prophet (h'-mands oheiliema* and 
receives it implicitly from his people, in virfui' of uluit 
he assures them to bo authority derived from re\ elu¬ 
tions received by him from Heaven. When In* iitid * it 
convenient to exercise any special cojumand. t!n">i’ 
opportune revelations of a higher law come tc» hi’* aid. 
From his decrees there is no appeal; against Ids uiit 
there is no resistance.” 

Just at this time the people of (he Fiufed Stater* }»»*! 
become thoroughly aroused at the manner in uhich tin- 
Mormon prophet was excrewing his po\va>r. lii m«h r 
to prevent the encroachment of "Gontihj.s” upon hi . 
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Promised Land, ho had even rosorfod to ninssain’o, <Mt!un' 
by liis own men or thn)ii<i^h his Indian allii's ; In^ had 
refused to yield to the authority of tlie luslt'ral fj^oviuai- 
ment in matters over whi(‘li it luad eontrol ; and, in 
short, he had set up as a sovanvi^n monareh in tlu^ path 
of our emigration aeross the. eontincmt, to ohstruei or 
to favor, as it mio;ht please his mightiness. 

Under these eircamistaiUH's, President Iku»hanan rc‘- 
solved to exereise the authority given him by tln^ (Con¬ 
stitution aind the laws, and remove*, frenn tin*, govern¬ 
ment of the Territory of Utali an <dlitaal who 
combined in so dangc^rous a manner tlu^ monan'hieal 
and civil authority. II<!! appointtal Mr. (Cummings to 
bo governor of Utah, in Brigham YoungV phua^; and 
on the latter’s refusal to retire, lie semt out. a HUffi<*ii*nt 
force under General Harney to eompc*l the pr<iphc*Ps 
ac(iuicscence. Captain nan(aie.k was in the (‘ommaml 
assigned to this expedition. 

Although the attemptial secession of Brigham 'khnuig 
was something lik(mi tc*mpest in a tc*a-pot, wlu*n eou- 
sidenal in (‘omparisou with tin*. gr(‘a(i‘r moveimmt we 
have sinec^ seen, it. was not tluui to 1 h* lightly tnailed. 
d'he proph(‘rs proelanmtion, as gov(*rnor of Ptali, was 
r(*allya. (l(*.(‘Ianition of war against tie* Pnitetl States, 
It opened thus: " \Vc* are inva<li‘d by a Im.^tile fona* 
who are evidently assailing us in arecnnpH>Ii our over¬ 
throw and d(*strm‘tiou. For twenty-fivt* yiairs Wi* lifive 
trusted otFu^ials of the* government only to he in.adtetl 
and betray<*d. ()ur Innises have laaai plundered, and 
then hurmal ; our lic*Ids laid wunfi* ; uur prineipal men 
butchered whilt^ uiuler the pledgetl faitli of tin* gii\ern« 
meat for tlieir safely; and our hiiidlieH tlri\eii fnun 
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their homes to find that shelter in the barren wildoniosH 
and that protection among hostile savages which \vi‘r«» 
denied them in the boasted abodes of Christianity and 
civilization.” Then he goes on to declare martial law, 
and to call upon the people to "stand in their own 
defence/^ 

It was, indeed, a very pretty little rebellion, an fnr 
as it got ; and it was only by good managenunit. on f ho 
part of the officers of the Harney expedition that it 
did not go much further. Here, for insinneco ii 
sample of the orders under which the Mormon niililiii 
and guerillas^fought. It is an order issued !)y (mv 
the " apostles ” in the Mormon hierarcJiy :— 

Headquarters Eastern ExeKinxioN, | 

Oct. 4, 1H57. I 

To Major Joseph Taylor : 

You will proceed with all possible despatch to tiie i 
road, hear the bend of Bear River. When you appnuirli the 
road, send scouts ahead to ascertain if the invading 
have passed that way. Should they have paHScnl, take a 
concealed route and get ahead of them. On aHcanlaining I lie 
locality or route of the troops, proceed at oiuh^ to 
them in eveiy possible way. Use every exertion to nt iitii| to 
their animals, and set fire to their trains. Burn tlio wit*tie 
country before them and on their flanks. K(h*P ihoiti from 
sleeping at night by surprises ; blockade the road by folliiec 
trees or destroying river-fords; watch for opportuidtloH fti 
set fire to the grass on their windward, so as, if pOHgililis ti» 
envelope their trains. Leave no grass before tliem tlmi 

be burned. Take no life, but annoy them and destroy tln ir 
trains- 

(xod bless 3^ou and give you success. 

Year brother in Christ, DA^fIEr, IT. Wm.r.H. 
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Thr()Ugh tluH n^gioii o( faimtiriil |xiu*rillus and into 
tho heart of hesfile Murnuatdoni the lUH’ideutH of the 
Hc'rviec tiH)k (\npfuin When (he !ui.H>ion uf 

(haierul Ilariu^y wan eoiududcHl, and Brigham Vinm;^ 
wuH nahuanl to at least iippanad aet|nieseeiHH* in tla^ 
iiundtahle, (^aptaiu IhuicHH’k's eoiumaiul was entered to 
tla^. Ikuafu^ (‘east., Strai^lit aerosn the iaadinent, in the 
davH whtni (lie slow-nun-in^ iix-ftami iuarkc*d tin' rate 
of tlu'. travc^lknns proj^resa, instead t»f the Ii|4*hfnin;X" 
exprc*H.s train, lie led Ids eoinpaiij from Fort Brid*^er 
in Utah to Iknuida in ('alifonuin undt*r the hlnultov of 
Dialilo. It took Ida eoniinand threes niontliH to 
inakt^ tlie journey* Them^e he was transferred ta Los 
An^idea^ havinji^ iHam made t^nartermaater of (he 

Southern Distriet of Fidifornia, 

It wan here that the imthreuk of the war of tta^ 
Uebellion found Winfield Seott Ilaneoek. lie was 
ready for his eountry'n use. The pat riot ic‘ mmU tlm 
native ability, the hard-earned t*xpm’i<atet^ were all 
tluua^; and thc^ opportunity had eoine. It was for tins 
.servi(*e that, his pannits liad trained him t<^ honor and 
M‘ir-r(diane(‘ in Ids Pemn.^yIvnnia home; tliuf he luul 
htaui triial in th<» hottest furnaei^ <jf uar in .Mt’xion; 
and that for yc*ars he Innl been sttnhdn*^ tlie uurk t»f 
pra<’! ii’ul army admini.‘Ht rut itm in etaiiparaf i \ e quit*!. 
Tht^. pn»vidtmc*e wldeh tliret-ls tlie alFairs tif men liatl 
prepunnl in \\ indtdtl S«‘olt Ilaneoek ii liende ,Her\ani 
id* the people a|^ain.Hf tlieir time <if neeik Unit tlnui 
hud now eomtx 
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to drop out and join the Confederacy, even if the 
northern part of the State should stay in the Union. 

And here it was that Captain Hancock ^vas stationed, 
entrusted with a vast amount of government stores 
and material, in his capacity of District Quartermaster, 
in the midst of disunion purposes. There was nothing 
covert about the expressions of sympathy with the 
South and hostility toward the North with which he was 
surrounded. Much of the population of California 
came from the South, and its ideas were largely South¬ 
ern. These ideas were proclaimed without restraint 
and without fear. Popular outbreaks were seriously 
threatened ao^ainst the authorities which retained their 
allegiance to the Union. The situation in California 
was, indeed, even more critical than in many of the 
border States whose loyalty was most questionable. 
The danger was, that all that immense country, whoso 
richness was just developing, would be carried away as 
one of the brightest trophies of the Confederacy. 

The position which Captain Hancock occupied at 
this moment was a most trying one. In case of an 
outbreak, or the success of the secession movement in 
California, his department would be the first to sulfcr, 
as the supplies under his control offered a tempting 
prize. On the other hand, should ho weaken in his 
loyalty to the Union, and give even tacit encourage¬ 
ment to the rebellious spirit about him, he would find 
himself on the top wave of popularity, and at once a 
hero of the people. 

In this crisis the intrinsic character of the man dis¬ 
played itself. He declared himself without hesitation. 
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IIo throw his personal influence, which was great, 
against the rapidly developing secession sentiment; 
and in his ofEcial position ho was unyielding. To 
emphasize his earnestness in the matter, he at once 
applied to the governor of Pennsylvania, his native 
Slate, for a command in the volunteers then being 
raised for service; and while awaiting an answer to his 
application he devoted himself to encouraging and 
spreading Union sentiments in California. By public 
s})ccchcs and by loyal example the young patriot 
labored in the midst of an unfriendly community, per- 
Ibrming services that were of the greatest value in 
rc‘.laining California in its place in the Union. Ilis 
(a)urse met the approval of the government and of the 
loyal people of the whole country. 

In his course at this time, Captain Hancock was true 
to the traditions of his family and to the teachings of 
his youth. He displayed the qualities of high honor, 
of strict conscientiousness, and of inflexible devotion 
1,0 duty which marked his conduct from his very boy¬ 
hood days, and wMch later developed so grandly in a 
wider field. 

In the flurry and demoralization of the opening days 
of the war for the Union, Captain Hancock’s request 
for a command in the Pennsylvania volunteers lay for 
some time unanswered. But his was not a spirit to 
brook inaction. With North and South simultaneously 
rising to arms, his impulse urged him irresistibly to 
share the conflict. With the government to which he 
had sworn allegiance in danger, his sword could not 
rcist undrawn in its defence. 
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Burning to serve his country in the field, Captain 
Hancock then applied to the Department at Washing¬ 
ton to be ordered East for active service. It was a 
characteristic course for the young officer to take ; and 
it proved a most fortunate step in his career. Eegular 
army officers of undoubted and pronounced loyalty 
were in demand at that time, for the organization of the 
army of volunteers collecting in the several States. 
There was no mistaldng the quality of Captain Han¬ 
cock’s metal; and General Scott, who had personal 
knowledge of his impetuous gallantry, and his real 
soldierly ability while serving in the sharp and hot 
Mexican war, at once ordered him East in accordance 
with his request. 

The order for his transfer came Aug. 3, 1861, and 
Captain Hancock at once turned over the Quartermas¬ 
ter’s Department to his successor, and started for the 
East, reaching New York in September. Without 
stopping for a moment, even to visit his parents at 
Norristown, although he had then been absent from 
them for more than two years, he pushed straight on 
to Washington, and reported to the War Department 
for active service. 

At this time Captain Hancock was thirty-eight years 
of age. He had served with distinction in the war with 
Mexico and in the everglades of Florida. He had 
patiently performed the routine duties of the frontier 
posts at the West. He had studied the situation be¬ 
tween the Union and the seceding States, and had 
definitely made up his mind as to which side called him 
as a true servant of his country. Although never a 
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politi<‘iun, he wan a sfiuieh IhancHTut hy fnii\‘a fiuti, 
earliest in his support of eoristitoliHual i.^o\oriiiiioiil, 
au<l in evtoy senses a patriot. 

(Captain IlaiKau-k's lorat'tivo niipltoimait, 

tlu^ onniistakable loyalty of his p!irpo-4i\ hi^ brilliant 
serviees ns a liinitcamnt, nial his stihiiiaiy hiairiiiy hIhii 
he r(‘port(Hl ftir duty at Was!iiii|,rtoiu hnaiylit fiiiii prom¬ 
inently to tlie not i<*e of Presithmt Liiii’fdio iiiiil Ire «as 
at onee assi<i:ne(l tci the post of C liief C^mirterinaHfrr on 
the staff of (hm. Roliert AmlerMnu ttie hero of Fort 
Sumter, who lind Inam plmaat in camtiiiiiml iif the \ttliiii* 
teer force which he was raisin*^ in the State of Krii- 
tu<‘ky. But Ibrtum^ placed tiiiii elsewherm lieiiend 
iMeC.dcdlan, a f<d!ow-t*a<h»t O'f Haiitaieli. wim iil^^o hud 
won his first brevet in the saitie Imtflrns of C ontriuus 
and (Jhuruhuseo, hatl, in July previous, eoiite info laiin- 
mand of the Army of the Bofoiiitim MeClidliiii kiit'W 
the sort of men tluit he necHled, ini<l lt<^ knew tlint 
(kptain IlancaH'k was one of them. He at once itiiiiie 
formal applitaiticm for thi^ <*ommission tif IIiimaa*k m 
Bridallim-thmcu'al of Xhilunteers, and liis assteinnent 
to servi{‘<', iii the Anny of the Ikihmiae. Huh ftjiplieii- 
tion was made miexpeHcdly to Captain Ihineoc’k, iiiid 
without any HoIi<‘italion cm the part of hla frietiiiH. 
And thus he was plaecal with Ihtuirmy to whose iicliieve- 
ments he was to add ho imicii ghny, and where he wms 
to make the worhl-wide reputation wltielt now heloiiga 
to him, m one of the p*eatest generals of the iige. 

The commission of Oencwiil IIamtoc*k was diitial Sept, 
23, 1801, and ho was assigned to tlio division of th© 
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Army of the Potomac commanded by Gen. ''Baldy^’ 
Smith, lying across the chain bridge near Lewinsville. 
Until March, 1862, General Hancock was engaged in 
the defences of Washington. After that time he was 
in the field. His career as a patriot soldier was begun. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Peuhimtliir aiitl I’liptura of Yorktown.— Pur- 

«uit of tlio (kunfotirratoii.—PUo Battk of WiniiimwlHirg.—llookor 
at Fort Magriulor,—Uaurork Turiii tlui EiHutiy’a Flawk 
ttud HavoH Iho Day. Tho (,’Uiirgo Down tho Hancock was 

Hujicrb.” 

In the Inttitr purl Man'll, Iho Aniiy of tho 

I’otumiu', whi«h Mc(’U‘lIan had colkH'twl and orffimkod 
at \Vash'm_<rtoii, wan (nuiHporU'd to Fortrcns Moiiroo, 
and then' hi-gaii tho jxront PouhiHulur Campaiffti, which 
ooiniuoiicod with Vorktoivii ami ondod with tho tciTiblo 
aovou ilaya’ I'oiillict hoforo Uichmond. Thia Ho-callod 
1‘oniuHida wuh tho tract of land, low and often luarwhy, 
lyiiif' hotwoiai tho York and .JainoH i-ivcrH. Yorktown 
lay about twenty iniloH from FortrosH Monroe; Eich- 
mond about Hoveiity-iivo iniloa in a straight lino. 
Met 'lellau'H anny of over one hundred thouHand men, 
with animals, batteries, wagons, and all tho ononnous 
eijuipago requiml for such a host, was transpoiiod from 
Alexandria to Foiiroas Monroe, with what a European 
critic has called " tho stride of a giant,” and with tho 
loss of only eight mulos and nine barges, and tho cam¬ 
paign was hegnn in which Hancock held his first gen¬ 
eral commaml. 

(ionorul Hancock’s brigade consisted of four fine 
ix'gimenls, tho Fifth Wisconsin, tho Sixth Maine, the 
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Forty-nintli Pennsylvania, and the Forty-third Isev 
York. They were well officered and well drilled; an< 
under Hancock’s training they soon acquired the steadi 
ness and nerve of veterans. Even before he led then 
into an engagement, he felt and knew that they coul< 
he depended upon in any emergency. Nor did the; 
forfeit his confidence. He little knew what these regi 
mcnts were to do for him. His purpose and aim i 
their drill and tuition were to create an arm for effectiv 
service in the cause of his country. But it was goo 
material with which to work, and he fashioned a 
instrument that was to make his name immortal. 

As soon as Smith’s division landed at Hampton, 
was sent to lead the advance on the left of the Yorl 
town lines, where McClellan thought he had discoverc 
a weak spot, near Lee’s Mill. This was a dam coverc 
by a battery. Here four companies of the Vermoi 
troops crossed the creek, wading breast-deep undex' 
heavy fire from eighteen guns, and carried the Cc 
federate rifle-trenches. Failing to receive reinforc 
ments, they were obliged to retire. 

In the meantime the army had been feeling its ws 
through the woods, and Hancock’s brigade was sent 
the right, making a reconnoissance in force and devclo 
ing the enemy’s lines in a direction where the Uni< 
line was not yet comj)lete. The result of this roco 
noissancc, when the attempt to break the enemy’s li 
on the left had failed, was to determine Genoi 
McClellan upon taking Yorktown by siege ; and fix 
the 7th of April until the evacuation of Yorktown, IVI 
3^ Hancock and his brigade were constantly on di: 
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in the trenrheH or j^kinni.shin^ witli the ("onfiNleriife 
pii’ketH. 

When, on llio iiioniin|if of Mny 4, itftcn* Iioiivy oan- 
ncnindinf*: by the Fniint hattorioH, if wm ftnnul that tho 
(’iuhVclonite work^^ were dmnIcMl, tlioro he|rmi a riu-o 
alon^ tln^ roatln leatlin|^ to Rirhnionck after the flying 
iHwm\\ Tlii‘y tam^rht up with them at Williamshurf^, 
where the rt^H*!^ hatl Iniilt amitht^rline c»f f<n1ifit*afiimn, 
I'Ntemhn^ itlimwi mitirely a<*roHH the I\»iiia,sula from 
river to river. Rain eiiine on ami reiidenal the roatla 
nlmiwt impaanahh^ tienernl IRadcer toiik up petition 
on the left iiml made an imdreelual altmnpt to rapture 
Fort Ma^rudtu* at that end of the line. He wiih foreed 
to withilraw% with tlie Iona of Hevimleim hundred men. 

Now eiime the firnt opportunity for Ilinieoek to tlia- 
pliiy thoKe tjualitieH of geiiendHtiip w!iii*h he poHnessed, 
and to leap at onc‘e to fame im a patriot noldier. All 
liefore thiH hiicl heen akirmialdn^. He was now to <lo 
a deed (d* war. 

Smitlfs divi.sion, cn^eupying a pemition on the right (d 
our Hue, had not <mgagt‘d the encany. But, towards 
noon of May h, (Jem*rnl lIaiu‘<M-k otdnimal pmanission 
to reiHumoitre the* (kmfeclerate h*ft. Taking two achli- 
tit)ual n*giments ami tw‘o light haitmaes, he imwed a 
mile or imin* to the right, earefully feeling the strength 
cd* tlie enemy. (Mining to an opening in the woods, 
ho saw hefort^ him a deep mvitie with a darn aeroas it, 
and on tlie opposite IdiifF a rebel fartifieafian, the 
extrtmie left of the Hue of works. A glance was 
enough to show that it was not strongly manned. The 
woril was given, the troops poured across the old mill 
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bridge and dam, swarmed up the bluff and captured 
the redoubt. With equal expedition a road was made 
for the artillery, which was speedily dragged across. 
Twelve hundred yards in advance was another re¬ 
doubt, which was taken in the same manner. 

It was a masterly stroke, and one which proved of 
the first importance in the battle of Williamsburg. 
By one quick movement, Hancock had turned the 
enemy’s flank and debouched upon his rear; and un¬ 
less he could be stopped and driven back, the whole 
Confederate line would be untenable. 

When Hancock formed his brigade in line of battle 
within the enemy’s fortifications on the crest of the hill 
which he had seized, and brought up his artillery, he 
found there were two more redoubts between him and 
Fort Magruder and directed his fire upon these. Send¬ 
ing his two batteries to the front, he began an artillery 
duel. But the situation was a dangerous one. Han¬ 
cock’s little command was shut off by a deep and 
almost impassable ravine from the rest of the troops, 
while in front was the whole rebel army, an overwhelm¬ 
ing force. He sent for reinforcements, but none came. 
On the contrary, he received orders to retire. But 
Hancock, realizing the commanding importance of the 
position he had taken, delayed as long as possible exe¬ 
cuting the order from General Sumner. He knew that, 
with adequate support, the Confederate army was at our 
mercy. 

It was not until five o’clock that he gave the com¬ 
mand to fall back. Then, the rebel General Johnston 
had finished with Hooker at Fort Magruder, and was 
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lunkiii*^ |iri»ji:inititiiH to sivtnl tlii' ttanp*r cm lii>i 
Iluiik ky civt‘r\\ IL'iiiriirkk utivaiiri*. 

ilaiH'CH’k saw that llu* C \\i*rv iu imititm cai 

lu*4 front, niitl that thoy ha4 riairiii|iiotI fht'tno 
from lUurh thoy li:ii| Iom! boon ilrivim ; Init hitnll)* hinl 
Iu* rulltni liaok lii*^ InitlorioH from itioir lulviittrinl |io.Hitiou, 
utitm, willi a truntmutiiiH oliorr. FairlytriHips jHiurcnl 
out of flio wiiotln oil fii?i ri*thF foniuHi in tun 

u|i!tnuit4 of nclvanoin^^ ntjiully, 

llii.'i jiorluiji^, lilt' iiiohI rritiriil point of IIiiii- 
military i%*irrfU\ Ho had \tmtnro<l all on thin, hi^ 
fir4 roully iiiiportaiii M‘p:irati% iiiovoiiiotii in tlm min- 
p:ii!^ii. Ho liiid Iial liin hri^'iulo into ii piHtfion whom 
it miiH otinfroiifoil liy ii vii^fly lari^or fc»roo, willi flu^ 
rijail of mlrtait nit off, Fotrmf, iiutotak canihl itioiin 
biif rout, innilirow itiul mptnm; itntl with 
IliiM, It .^liiiok to lii>4 rc^ptitiition from ii nii^ht 

tit*vor rroiivor. Cln tin* otlifu* hiind, viotory ai^iiinHl 
Mioli oddn iimtiit iiiiiiiodiafo finno. 

!f Ito oiiiild frtid Iii:^ litoii, ho inioht yvi win. I In 
cHitild triinf. Ihtait. *\Ioro than tlial, thoy oonld triint 
thoir camiimiiidn*. Hioy htitod firm, 

Ilaiuatok foritnal liii4 linis Kitrly h troopn innrolnal 
on with Mtiont^. Ho litid iilimit nixtcHm hundnul mom 
IFh two Iiiiiforitn iiliiyinl nptni tho inlviinoing (Jou- 
fodoriiloH, blit witliout c*fiooking thcdrorwoF Forward 
I hoy mmo, ro^itrillo^s of ultoll, and hiirdlj afopping 
for miti.dor, nwopt; iirttmitl nml idniont onvolopod tlio 
itililloryf %v!tioIi ftirnod tfiiiokly, riiiilod up lln^ hill» iind 
wont into biittiirj itgititi upon tho alopcn Biiokvviml the 
brigiido rotmatiMl «lowly% firing Bteiidllj as if at praetico- 
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drill. Now the impetuous charge comes nearer, and 
the taunting shouts of Early’s men are heard above the 
crack of the rifles : ” Bull liun 1 Bull Him ! That flag 
is ours I ” 

Hancock had been sitting on his horse close behind 
the centre of the line, watching with impenetrable face 
the phases of the action. What he thought at this 
supreme moment, no one can toll. What ho did the 
world knows. 

The yelling Confederates, in double line, were swarm- 
ing up the slope of the hill on which his little brigade 
was drawn up. The flush of anticipated victory was 
upon every face of that advancing multitude; the tone 
of victoiy was hcai'd in every voice. They were within 
thirty yards when Hancock, waving his hat in his hand, 
dashed forward in front of his men, and shouting, 
" Gentlemen I charge ! ” led the advance, bare-headed, 
down the hill and upon the enemy. 

It seemed madness to attempt to turn bac‘k the mass 
that was sweeping up the hill. There it was, surging 
upward, vast, irregular, apparently irresistible, so near 
at hand that the men on either side could see the 
features of their opponents. But Hancock knew his 
own power and the power of his men. It was not a 
mad venture ; it was a triumph of personal courage, and 
of that military genius which divines l)y instinct when 
safety lies in rashness. 

Hancock I'isked his own life and the lives of his men ; 
and he won the day. At one instant the bristling and 
grisly line of the Confederate charge was in front of 
the brigade; the next there flashed between them and 
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tlio line this vision of valor incarniito ; and with a shout 
that drowned the crackling of musketry his men 
followed where Hancock led. With lowered bayonets, 
and with lino as pcwfect as if on parade, the brigade 
advanced. 

The rebel line faltered, stopped, turned with a com¬ 
mon impulse and slowly retreated down the hill before 
this gallant onslaught. They were not cowards ; tlicy 
only lacked the inspiration of such a leader as Hancock. 
They were, indeed, brave men. This was one of the 
few (xa^asions during the war where bayonet-wounds 
^ wcu'o received in an actual charge of infantiy. It is in 
oliicnal evidencic that .Hancock’s men were obliged to 
bayonet the foremost of their assailants before the lino 
broke. 

Down ilie hill they went, the martial figure of Hancock 
on his horse marking the point where the hostile forces 
were joined in combat. They fought well and des¬ 
perately, leaving live hinukcd corpses on that hillside. 
Others held up white handkerchiefs and surrendered. 
Of Hancock’s little brigade, one hundred and twenty- 
nine were killed. 

Then it was that reinforcements were sent to Han¬ 
cock. General McClellan, arriving at the front, ap- 
prexnated the value of the position taken by Hancock, 
and immediately oixlored that he should receive tho 
support ho had asked for. 

Jiy this time it was night. The firing in front of 
Fort Magrader had Ceased, and the troops, wet, tired, 
and hungry, slept on their arms in the mud. But Wil¬ 
liamsburg was won, Hancock, in his first engagement 
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as a general commander, had by one bold and masterly 
movement seized the key of the position ; by his fiery 
personal valor he had snatched victory out of the jaws 
of defeat, and had turned disaster into glorious success. 

Leaving the ground covered with their dead and 
wounded, the Confederates hastened away under cover 
of the night to join the rest of Johnston’s army, now 
marching rapidly towards the Chickahominy. Hancock 
had made Williamsburg untenable. 

This was Hancock’s first glory; and it was a sub¬ 
stantial one. In that single day he rose from an 
obscure subordinate officer to a general whose name 
and whose praises were heralded from Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia. His opportunity had come, and he had seized 
it. He had won a national reputation. 

Few of the generals of the Army of the Potomac, 
if any, would have taken the chances which Hancock 
took when he moved his little brigade across the ravino 
to Hank the whole rebel army. But it was not reck¬ 
lessness which led him to take this chance. It was tlio 
ready judgment of the trained leader which gave liiin 
that prescient knowledge which passes for good for¬ 
tune. Hancock knew what he could expect from bis 
men, and he had confidence in himself. He was not 
disappointed, nor did he disappoint the country whoso 
anxious attention was then centred upon the advance 
of the army of the Potomac up the Peninsula. 

In his telegraphed report of this battle, made to 
President Lincoln, General McClellan said: ^ ^ Hancock 
was superb.” All who saw his tall figure dashing down 
the hill, leading his troops against the advancing army 
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of Early sual iu‘kuowkHl^c the accuracy of 

this tlcscriptitni. In liis inon* (l<‘taiUHl and formal a(‘.~ 
connt <d’ (he haltlc, Mc('l(‘llan says; ^Mkd'orc (Jciu'rals 
Smith and Nuick^ I’ould nau‘li tlu'. fudd of (Unun’al 
IlantHH'k’s operutiems, ultlumi»;h tlu^y moved witli jj^rcai, 
rapidity* he hud keen t*onfront(Hl !)y a supm-ior force. 
FeijLCidnix ndreat sltovly, hc^ awaitetl tludir onset, and 
tlnm turiual upon tliem, ami aftt*r sonu* ferrifit*, volleys 
<jf muskidry, fa* cliurL^tal tlnmi with tlu'- huyomd, rout- 
in«^ and dispersiiy^ tlu*ir whole fonas killing, woimd- 
in|jf and cupturiny^ fnmi five hundnal to sIn hundred 
nnuu he himself lo^iiy only thirty-ime men. 

^’I'his was one tif the iiujst hrilliant mipifxcnnmts of 
tlu^ war, anti CJeiieral lIa!u*ock merits the. hij^liesi praise 
for tin* soldierly iiuiilitii's tlisplayed and his piudect 
nppriH’iatitm of the vital importance his pewitiond^ 

The trtHjps with wliieh <Jeiu*ral IIiuicHH‘k acliieved 
this hrilliant wieeess were the Seveetli Maiin^ and 
dldrty-thiril New York from Ihtvhlscnfs hrig’adiu which 
wais ninter lliine(«*k*s vtmmmnd at Unit time, and the 
SiNth Maine, Forty-ninth Fennsylvimia, and Fifth 
clelaikHl friun his own brigade. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ilancoclc again Brevettcd for Gallantry. —His Work in tko Proliminar- 
Ties of tUo Peninsular Canumigu. — His Caro of liis Men. — Military 
Discipline. — Skirmishing and Foraging.— Raids upon the Virginia 
Farms. — The Foragers^ return to Camp with Sj)oils of War.—' 
Mr. Vollin. — Capturing a Sleeping Beauty. 

It was for tho bravery and skill shown in those 
earlier battles of the Peninsular Campaign that Gcnci’al 
Hancock received tho brevet rank of Major in tlu'^ 
regular axnny. Indeed, his merit and his capacity were 
promptly recognized at the War Department; and the 
honors which the regular service confci\s only for sub¬ 
stantial achievements came thick and fast. Before^ 
tho campaign was over, Hancock had received his tliird 
brevet since Churubusco, and held the honorary rank 
of Colonel in the United States army. 

During his early connection with tho Army of tho 
Potomac, he was a busy commander. All his cnergioH 
were taxed to their utmost to prepare his troops for 
active duty; and how well this was done, their valiant 
service in critical periods subsequently testified. With¬ 
out effective troops, Hancock could never have won 
the wonderful successes that he did; without IlaiK'CX'.k's 
faithful and skilful labor, his troops could never have 
been brought to such a degree of efficiency. 

He was a strict disciplinarian, but nothing of a 
martinet- He exacted from those under him tho sanu^ 
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implii'it iincl prompt ohcHlirnri^ to ordt^r.s which he him- 
rcmlcrcil tt> his Mupt^riors; hut Im was, at tlu^ Kame 
time, the kiutiliest, most sympatlu^tit*, niul most inspire, 
ilex et)mmaiuli‘rs. All who Mnwetl uiuhu' liim eanu' 
to h>ve aiul eviui worsitip liiiu, mieh was the admiratiou 
lu' exeiteil; his sulHualmates prizetl liLs smile as hif*:hly 
as tlu^y dreachal lus rt'proof. 

I1uit part o( Viri^iiiiit in which tlie Army of thc^ 
Fot<miae was optu’atiu|^ was allame witlt r<‘lH*lliom 
Hiere, t«Mi, tlu^ first piiu’luiit^ neeeHHitk\s of the war 
were felt, llie (anmtry was trauaformtat intti a (*amp, 
where every male eapahh* of hearing arms was ladd to 
he II Hohlier, iiml every i*rop was ri'i^iirded as pleclj^iHl to 
the support of thi^ Soiitheru troops, Farties of the 
tJoiifiHleraie eiivalry setnirecl the eouutry tor reeruits 
aiifl for provisioiiH, Every farm-house wm mi outpost 
of the emmiy, or ovon nn iirsenaL Every tramp was 
a spy ill ilisf^uise. Every Imsh might iiflbrd eouec^al- 
immt for a shurp-shoottn\ 

It was a tlesuKory seni of wa^rfan^ iluring tlu'. earlim* 
part of flu* eampaigu, hut !u>t tho'oid of iiuudtmt. A 
tew Wi‘ek^ after (leneral llaneoc*k laid assuuHHl com- 
maud of his hrigudt* at tin* front, a Heoutiug^party, smit 
out along tlie rouils leuiliiigto Fairfa^c (siuri House and 
IIuiileF.H Mills, eiieouiilered an et|ual immher of (Jon- 
tederale eavalry on sitiiilar hiisliiess. They imiiiedt- 
altdy gave ehiists tile rtilMik tiikiiig to ttici woods. In 
thi^ hurry of I tie piirsiiitt whilii piisaing tlinmgli ii fmit- 
orelutrd, they diil not ohsiirvo tlmt one of the relays 
had cliHiiioiiiitcfd and eoiieealed himself liehind a tree; 
w1ieiie«t Kiiting lili rovcilvtir tgainst a bmneh, Im tired 
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three shots at the Major commanding the Union scouts* 
The bullets missed their mark. But when, returning 
from their unsuccessful pursuit of the rebels, they 
found this man endeavoring to make his escape, they 
"gathered him in,” as the army phrase was, and 
brought him before the General at headquarters. Han¬ 
cock at once recognized him as a notorious spy, througli 
whose successful operations in our lines the enemy had 
received important and damaging information. 

"Your name is Vollin, I believe?” incpiired the 
General. 

"Yes, sir,” answered the spy,’ taken off his guard by 
the quick recognition and sharp interrogatory. 

"All! Mr. Vollin, I am glad to see you ; we have 
been looking for you for some time.” 

Vollin was not long left in doubt as to the conse¬ 
quences of his actions. Hancock was never cruel; but 
he was unflinching in executing the laws of war. 

" You are aware of the fate prescribed for sjoies, Mr. 
Vollin?” continued the General. 

" I suppose I am,” stammered the unfortunate fellow. 

" Then you will please prepare for it at your earliest 
convenience. Good morning, sir.” 

The Maine and Wisconsin men in Hancock\s briirado 
possessed a wonderful talent for the somewhat diffi¬ 
cult and delicate work of procuring supplies. The 
army, to a considerable extent, subsisted upon the 
country. To bo sure, the Confederate troops scoured 
it pretty thoroughly; and they had this advantage— 
that the Virginia farmers of that section were Southern 
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■patriots, not Northern ones, and were more readily 
induced hy them to contribute of their stores. 

But Hancock’s men were active. They were largely 
country-bred, and knew by instinct where the poultry 
and the live-stock would be found, even amid the 
unfamiliar surroundings of a Virginia farm. This 
instinct they cultivated by constant forays from camp 
through the farms for miles around, bringing in hay, 
corn, sheep, and beef-cattle as spoils of war for the sub¬ 
sistence of the invaders. Nor were delicacies wanting. 
The entrance into camp of a returning foraging party, 
with chickens dangling by the legs from their musket- 
barrels, with pigs thrown across their saddles, and 
with shirt-fronts decorated with fresh vegetables, or 
bulging with carefully-carried eggs, would be greeted 
with shouts of admiring merriment. 

It was fim and food to our men; it was anything but 
that to the poor farmers who found themselves by mis¬ 
fortune occupying a middle position between two con¬ 
tending armies, each with an inordinate appetite for 
fresh meat and early vegetables. They were robbed 
on both sides. One party took their bacon in the name 
of Southern patriotism; the other carried off their beef 
in the name of Federal supremacy. Between the two, 
they were impoverished and ruined. Here at the 
North, hard as we thought the war to be, we knew 
nothing of its real and necessary cruelties. But, for 
all that, it is doubted whether the most delicate produc¬ 
tions of our most artistic cooks ever had the flavor of 
one of these lean and scraggy stolen Virginia chickens, 
speared with a bayonet and broiled on a ramrod. 
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Southern historians state that at even this time Lee’s 
army was reduced to great extremity ; that there was 
seen the day when the Confederate chief had neither 
the means to cook the next meal for himself, nor to 
serve the next ration to his soldiers. Large foraging 
parties were sent out, and as these frequently met those 
of the Union army ()n the same errand, some important 
skirmishes resulted. It was on one of these occasions 
that Ord met Stuart and I'outed his four regiments and 
a six-gun battery. 

General Hancock’s brigade also took part in the fre¬ 
quent reconnoissances that were required at this time, 
often taldng on the form of a considerable march, and 
usually involving a skirmish which sometimes had 
almost the character of a battle. 

On one of those occasions, after a detachment of 
Hancock’s command had driven a small body of Con¬ 
federates across the York River, they proceeded, under 
orders, as usual in such cases, to search the neighbor¬ 
ing houses, all being presumptively occupied ])y rebel 
sympathizers, and possibly having granted shelter to 
some of the enemy. As the men entered one of these 
houses, they were accosted by the housewife : 

" What do you want ? ” 

We are looking for Johnnies, madam.” 

"Well, there ain’t none in this house, an’ you better 
clear out quick.” 

"It is our orders to search every house, madam, and 
we cannot leave until we have searched yours.” 

" Search my house! I’d like to see Yankees do 
that!” 
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”You shall have that pleasure,” was the reply, as 
some of the troops went down cellar, and others ex¬ 
amined the ground floor. 

” Now wo will go up stairs,” said the officer in com¬ 
mand. 

Well, if you will, you must. But you won’t And 
nobody up there but a poor old sick one.” 

"Is it a sick man?” 

"No, it ain’t. It’s my husband’s aunt Betty; been 
sick going on ten years.” 

" Where is she ? ” 

"Up chamber there.” 

Up they wont, and there, as the woman said, they 
found a bed-ridden crone. But the form which the bed¬ 
clothes outlined was more extended and ample than 
the shape of an old woman would warrant; and mod¬ 
estly turning down the coverlet, they disclosed an 
armed Confederate, lying at length with his boots on. 
The boys named him at once the " Sleeping Beauty,” 
and gathered him in. 

IIaaco(;lvS l)rigade, during the preliminary week of 
the Pciiiusular Campaign, boro its share of the labors, 
mid claimed its Bliarc of the sports and humors of the 
<.*amp, the marcti, and the foray; and it was in splendid 
condition when its gallant leader took it into battle. 
Such a test as that at Williamsburg could he success¬ 
fully l)orno only by troops who had learaed to Kave 
conlldcnco in their commander, and who had by him 
been brought to a high state of military efficiency. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

The Advance toward Riclirnond.—General Hancock’s Letter to Ms 
Mother.— Battle of the Chickahomiuy.— Golding’s Farm.— Han¬ 
cock repulses Toombs’ Assault.— Ho holds the Enemy at Bay at 
White Oak Swamp.—The Seven Days’ Retreat to Harrison’s 
Landing. 

Hancock having decided the day at Williamsburg, 
and turned the enemy in flight toward Eichmond, the 
advance of McClellan’s grand army was made with 
such rapidity as the horrible condition of the roads 
would permit. Those who have experienced it do not 
need to be told what Virginia mud is. Those who 
have not known it by experience can never realize it 
by description. It is deep, treacherous, and tenacious. 
It pervades everything. To walk in it is a toil of Her¬ 
cules. To ride is a constant misery. To drive a 
vehicle is to plough through sticl^ soil to the depth of 
the axles. 

Through this mud, reinforced by the heavy rains of 
the season, the Army of the Potomac was advanced 
along the lino of the retreating Confederates. A base 
of supplies was (established at White House, on the 
Pamunkey Eivor, and, slowly repairing the lino of the 
York Eiver and Eichmond Eailroad, the column was 
pushed on in that section. By the 21st of May they 
had reached the Chickahominy Eiver, behind which 
Johnston had retired with the purpose of making an 
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aggressive demonstration at this point, with all the force 
he could (‘oiumand from Richiuoud. Wc hud General 
Hancock writing home about this time :~ 

In Camp nkau Kiciimond, ) 
May 2:K 18G2. .( 

I\Iv Dkar Mother : —I wrote to rallKU’ a iew days ago. 
It lias Ihhti sonu‘. timi‘ since I lu^ard from him or you. I pre- 
Buint‘ sonu‘ of your h'itiU’s havt^ missed uui in cousecpience of 
tlu^ ciianges of ilu* ludd. 

I am well, and so also is brother John. W<‘ are not in 
Eichmoudyei; but trust wc*. shall be there, all in good dine. 

I hope that (hid in his good nuuvy will permit both your 
sons to reach that vMy in salety and in honor, 

I liave not much time to write. Give my best love to 
fatlua*; and beiit‘Vi‘ me, 

Your devohal son, 

Winfield S. Hancock, 

Ilen^ the tid(^ <if war took a turn. The country just 
beyond the (Jiickaliomiuy was the limit of the advaiu'.e 
of tlie Union arms in this direction toward Ridimoml. 
From May into tlune thci*(‘ wm’c skirmishes, demonstra¬ 
tions, ami stow maiueuvr(».s ; t.oward the (md (if Juno 
eaim^ tlie famous "scwtai duys*' and the retreat, hi all 
these moveiuimts, IhintHK'k fought among the foremost. 
His Iirigaile eoniinmul in General SmitlCs division, now 
a part of a new provisional army corps, in command of 
Gen. W. B. Franklin, posted on the right of the main 
body. In tlie pehtilential swamps of the Chiidcahomlny 
his laimrs we.re arduous; and, sharing the dangers and 
fatigues of all the principal attacks, he rendered impor- 
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tant aid in the retrea-t, by conducting the safe "with¬ 
drawal of the men under his command. 

The battle of the Chickahominy, June 27, was fol¬ 
lowed by the engagements of Golding’s Farm, Savage 
Station, White Oak Swamp, and the retreat to Flarri- 
son’s Landing, on successive days. General Hancock 
was prominent in all those fights, his brigade usually 
occupying the post of danger, and gaining new honors 
for bravery and persistence. 

At Golding’s Farm, Hancock sustained and repulsed 
an attack of the enemy in force. The closing part of 
the light showed on Hancock’s part the tactics wdiich he 
practised first at Williamsburg, and for wdiich he 
became famous. That is, ho held his position tena¬ 
ciously until the critical moment in the attack of the 
enemy arrived, and then carried demoralization before 
him l)y an impetuous charge. The best and most 
thoroughly disciplined troops can hardly stand under 
such a stroke ; but to accomplish this movement, it is 
necessary that the commander should have the full con¬ 
fidence of his men. The secret of gaining and holding 
this confidence was possessed by Hancock. It was that 
the commander should share the peril of his troops and 
bo seen by them. When a brigade commander, ho was 
always among his men, riding up and down close behind 
his lino of battle, encouraging them by voice and 
example, and not only sharing their dangc.r, but tak¬ 
ing yet greater risk than that to which ho required 
them to expose themselves. As ho rose in rank, ho 
continued the same practice, trusting less to his aids 
than perhaps any other general officer, but pushing his 
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orders through his personal presence, here, there, and 
every where over the held. was always at the criti¬ 
cal point at tlu^ ca-itical moment, and his troops always 
ku(‘W tliut they were lighting under tlu^ eye of a com¬ 
mander who did not know what fear was, and who 
would toUn-ale it in no one else. 

In illustralion of this trait of character, the story is 
toltl of one of his subordinate oflieers, who, when ho 
had his men in a tiglit l>la(‘cn rode up to the (iencral, 
ami said ; 

^'(Jeiuu'al, my inen are all being killed; may I not 
withdraw them a liltlt^. out of tlu^ firer’ 

n^plied Ilaucca^k, ''I hope wo shall be able to 
advance nuon/' 

wc? shall all ))o killed,’^ dcspondingly replied 
the oflitaua 

Very well,” said Ilaiicoek, ''redurn to your troops, 
and if y(Ui fall y<Hi will liave the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing ytm havi^ dicul for your country.” 

TIc'* fight^ of (JoldingV Farm was remarkable from 
thc', fac’t tliat it extended into th(^ night. The scene of 
the cont(‘s(, witii the opposing forces blazing away at 
each otluu* at close (juartm’s all along (he line, is 
des(‘ribed as one of (lie lines! H|iectacles of the war. 

It was nenv no longer a<|uestion of taking Eicdimond, 
but of making a safe retreat to the ♦lames Kiv(n% with a 
victoricnis enemy in the. nmr; and tlie metal of Hancock 
and his troops was t(\ste<l under these most trying (fir- 
citinstam.:eH. The mnxt assault which he had to sustain in 
protecting the rear of tlui retr 04 d, was aidurnett’s Hill. 
It was tke purpose of tlio Confederates to force hhn 
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back and separate his command from the main body of 
the army. The attack was opened with a heavy artil¬ 
lery fire of grape, shell, round shot, and shrapnel; suc¬ 
ceeding which, General Toombs led the assault of five 
regiments of Coufederate infantry upon Hancock’s 
force. The fight became almost hand to hand. It 
was short and sharp, and ended in repulse of the Con¬ 
federates. On the following morning, Toombs returned 
to tlie atta<ik, but was again repulsed with heavy loss, 
Hancock holding the enemy in check at this point until 
ho was able to make connection with the remainder ol 
his division. The day after, June 21), he was engaged 
in similar hot work at Savage Station. 

The line of retreat to the James passed across White 
Oak Swamp, and Keyes’ corps, which was in advance, 
had made the passage on the 28th, followed by the long 
train of live thousand wagons, and twenty-five hundred 
beef-cattle, all of which had to cross the morass by 
one narrow defile. 

Hancock’s brigade had to protect this passage from 
the assault of the Confederate troops, hurried forward 
and massed in the rear of the retreating army. Sixty 
pieces of rebel artillery were posted on the other side 
of the ravine, whoso opposite bank Hancock occupied, 
and poured their lire upon his men. The Confederate 
position could not be attacked, and no reply could be 
made to this terrible bombardment, except l)y two or 
three of the Union batteries. Hancock’s men, more¬ 
over, had for three days been marching by night and 
fighting by day, and were worn out by fatigue and loss 
of sleep. In such circumstances the best troops- are 
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liable to give way under the demoralizing effect of a 
heavy, concentrated, and continuous fire of artillery; 
and the fa(^t that these troops endured it without flinch¬ 
ing, lold volumes of t licirl)riivcry and discipline. Han- 
vock lu'ld his position throughout the day, sustaining 
the. artillery tire and repelling the attacks of the infan¬ 
try, until the last wagon of the immense train of the 
retreating army was safely acu'oss the swamp. 

In the saim^ arduous services General Hancock con¬ 
tinued until the Peninsular Campaign canic to an end, 
fotir days uftm*, by the arrival of McClellan’s army at 
Harrisons Landing. He had mounted another step on 
the laddcn* of patriotic fame, and won his brevet of 
Colont‘1 in the r(‘.gular army " for gallant and meritori¬ 
ous conduct in the Peninsular Campaign.” 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Pope’s Campaign in Nortliern Virginia.— Hancock joins in tlxo Move¬ 
ment to Centrovillc.—McClellan’s Maryland Campaign against 
Lee.— Hancock at South Mountain.— Forcing Crampton’s Pass.— 
Antietam.— Hancock takes Command of a Division.—Ilis First 
Connection with the Second Army Corps. 

The Army of the Potomac having returned from its 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Eichniond by forcing its 
path up the Peninsula, the following month of August 
was chiefly occupied with auxiliary operations, ({cncrtil 
Pope’s campaign in Northern Virginia,, so weak and 
disastrous, covers most of the military events of this 
month. General Hancock took a subsidiary part in 
this campaign, mai^ching with his brigade to Centrevillo 
in support of one of Pope's blundeiing inoveinentB. 

This was a dark day for the country. Not only had 
the attempt to reach Kichmond failed, but Pope’s fol¬ 
lowing campaign, conducted with such a profusion of 
boastful and glowing despatches and proclamations, had 
resulted disasti'ously. The North was d(‘-8pondent:; 
the South was exultant. Leo had proved his strength 
to hold the Confederate territory against all invaders ; 
now he purposed reversing the situation and becoming 
an invader himself. 

It is doubtful whether, when he sot his columns in 
motion from Eichmond, he intended to carry the Con¬ 
federate flag across the river that formed the dividing 
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line between the warring powers- It is certain that 
his army was wretchedly equipped and poorly provided. 
Leo himself says that thousands of his troops at this 
time were destitute of shoes. But, whether induced 
by incorrect representations of the popular feeling in 
Maryland, which Lee thought would load the people to 
flock into his army as soon as he set foot on Northern 
soil, or for whatever reason, the whole Confederate army 
crossed the Potomac at Leesburg, by the fords near 
that place, in three days, between the 4th and 7th of 
September, 1862, and encamped in the vicinity of 
Frederick. There the standard of I’cvolt was formally 
raised, and the people of Maryland wore invited by proc¬ 
lamation of General Lee to join the Confederate force. 

Loo was disappointed when no i^ecruits came. The 
ragged and shoeless condition of his troops operated 
strongly to quench the enthusiasm for service in the 
cause of the Confederacy. But there he was, across 
the border; and the moral cfiect, as well as the military 
necessities of the campaign, required that ho should 
hold his position. He could not retreat without at 
least mcasu3.-ing strength with the powerful army which 
he know must be sent to repel his invasion. 

So it was that the Maryland campaign came into 
existence. When the shattered battalions that sur¬ 
vived General Pope’s disastrous campaign in Northern 
Virginia returned to Washington, President Lincoln 
requested General McClellan to resume command of 
the Army of the Potomac, which was increased in num¬ 
bers by the addition of other corps. "McClellan’s 
reappearance at the head of affairs,” says Swinton, 
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’had the most beneficial effect on the army, whose 
morale immediately underwent an astonishing change. 
The heterogeneous mass, made up of the aggregation 
of the remnants of the two armies and the garrison of 
Washington, was I’corganized into a compact body,—a 
work that had mostly to be done while the army was 
on the march; and as soon as it became known that 
Leo had crossed the Potomac, McClellan moved toward 
Frederick to meet him.” 

It was Lee’s plan to dislodge the Union forces from 
Harper’s Ferry before concentrating his army west of 
the mountains, and his arrangements and orders were 
all made for this enterprise. But, through a stroke of 
good fortune, a copy of Lee’s order for the movement 
of troops fell into McClellan’s hands, on the day of his 
arrival at Frederick, and forthwith there began a race 
for Harper’s Ferry. The South Mountain range had 
to be passed by the Union army, and toward the two 
principal passes. Turner’s Gap and Crampton’s Gap, 
the columns hastened. Leo had information of McClel¬ 
lan’s movements, and had sent troops to the passes to 
meet them. Our men found the Confederates in pos¬ 
session, and forthwith proceeded to break through. 
Hancock was with Franklin’s coips at Crampton’s Pass, 
six miles below Turner’s Gap, where the other column 
was forcing its passage and where the gallant Reno 
was killed. It was hot work where Hancock was as 
well. The rebel General McLaws held the pass under 
orders not to permit the passage, " even if ho lost his 
last man in doing it; ” and ho held it well. But the 
forces under Hancock, whose duty it was to advance 
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along the left of the road through the steep and narrow 
pass, drove back the Confederates from their position 
at the base of the mountain where they were protected 
by a stone wall, and forced them back up the slope of 
the mountain to near its summit. Hero Hancock and 
his dotcnnincd fellow-soldiers fought for three hours, 
until the crest was earned and four hundred prisoners 
taken. 

The battle of South Mountain was won, though at 
groat cost, and not soon enough to save Harper’s Ferry, 
which surrendered to the enemy the very morning that 
the relieving army burst through the passes of South 
Mountain, with Hancock at the front. 

As the Oouicdcratos retired on the morning of the 
15th of September, McClellan pushed forward his whole 
army in pursuit; but after a few miles’ march the 
heads of the columns wore brought to a sudden halt at 
Antiotarn Creek, where, on the heights crowning the 
west bank of the stream, Lee had taken his stand to 
oppose McClellan’s pursuit. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for him to make a stand and give battle here, and 
he was ready to do it. 

liato in the afternoon of the 15th, the Union army 
dr(nv up before the Antietam, and there rested over 
night. On the following day there was an artillery 
duel and some considerable skirmishing. On the 17th 
the great battle was fought, contested with an obstinacy 
which certified the valor of both sides, and ending in a 
victory of which the honors wore almost as great for 
the vanquished as for the victors. From five o’clock in 
the morning until seven o’clock at night the armies 
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contended with great slaughter. At the time, all who 
participated in it were fully convinced that they fought 
the greatest battle of the war; and, indeed, it was the 
bloodiest and the most hotly contested up to that time. 

Both armies were almost exhausted when the sun 
went down. An army correspondent told the story of 
the situation at the close in this way : — 

‘ ‘ McClellan’s glass for the last half-hour has seldom been 
toned away from the left. He sees clearly enough that Burn¬ 
side is pressed — needs no message to tell him that. His face 
grows darker with anxious thought. Looking down into the 
valley where*fifteen hundred troops are lying, he turns a half¬ 
questioning look on Fitz John Porter who stands by his side, 
gravely scanning the field. They are Porter’s troops below; 
are fresh, and only impatient to share in this fight. But 
Porter slowly shakes his head, and one may believe that the 
same thought is passing through the minds of both generals. 

^ They arc the only reserves of the army; they cannot be 
spared.’ 

^ ‘ McClellan mounts his horse, and with Porter and a dozen 
officers of his staff rides away to the left in Burnside’s direc¬ 
tion. It is easy to see that the moment has come when every¬ 
thing may turn on one order given or withheld, when the 
history of the battle is only to be written in thoughts and 
purposes and words of the general. 

^‘Burnside’s messenger rides up. His message is: ‘I want 
troops and guns. If you do not send them, I cannot hold my 
^ position half an liour.’ McClellan’s only answer for a moment 
is a glance at the western sky. Then he turns and speaks 
very slowly; ‘ Tell General Burnside this is the battle of 
the war. He must hold his ground till dark at any cost. I 
will send him Miller’s battery. I can do nothing more; I 
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have no infantry.’ Then, as the messenger was riding away, 
lie called him back : ‘ Tell him if he cannot hold his ground, 
then tlic bridge, to the last man! Always the bridge ! If the 
bridge is lost, all is lost.’ 

^ The sun is already down ; not half an hour of daylight is 
left. Till Ikiriiside’s message came it had seemed plain to 
every one that the battle could not be finished to-day. None 
BiiRpectod, how near was the peril of defeat, of sudden attack on 
exhausted tbrees — how vital to the safety of the army and the 
country were those liftecn hundred waiting troops of Fitz 
John Porter in the hollow. But the rebels halted instead of 
pushing on; their vindictive cannonade died away as the 
light laded. Before it was quite dark the battle was over. 
Onl}'' a solitary gun thundered against the eiieniy, and presently 
this also coastal, and the field was still.” 

There was great slaughter among the troops, and 
havoc among their generals. The sun wont down in 
blood. But here it was, on this sanguinary field, that 
Hantiock won his next promotion. General Kichardson, 
commanding the first division of the Second Corps, was 
mortally wounded, and Hancock was ordered to take 
his place in the field, and tight the battle where Rich¬ 
ardson was struck down. 

From this time dates General Hancock’s connection 
with the old Second Army Corps which has become 
historic. Ilis name and his fame arc inseparably con¬ 
nected with the corps which carried as its emblem the 
clover-leaf, omen of good-lnck. They came together 
amid the shrieking bullets of Ajitietam, and they earned 
glory together through the war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

l^(>ilcricksbnrg.—Opening the Campaign of the Rappahannock.— 
BuniHUlo succeeds McClellan.—Hancock receives his Commission 
an Major-aoneral of Volunteers.-He Commands a Division on the 
Mar<dit<) Froderickshurg.—The Bloody Fight in the “Slaughter- 
l*('u.” —Hancock Wounded. 

The Confedorato campaign in Maryland came to an 
cud with the battle of Antiotam, in which. Hancock so 
dist inguiKlicd himself. It lasted just two weeks ; and 
in.sl.eail of passing into history as an invasion, it degen¬ 
erated int,o a raid. While its purpose was to raise the 
.staiuinnl of revolt in Maryland and rally the citizens 
of that. »Stat.(i about the Confederate flag, it resulted in 
th(' ahno.st eoniplcto destruction of Lee’s army. In- 
shaul of receiving flocks of I'ccruits from the rebel 
Kympathizers in Maiyland, Loo saw his own forces 
dwindling away so i-apidly that he was forced to confess 
tliat. ills army was "ruined by straggling.” In his 
otlifial report, ho says: —" The arduous service in 
wliieh our troops had boon engaged, their great priva- 
tion.s of rtist and food, and the long marches without 
shoi's ovtn- mountain roads, had greatly reduced our 
ranks ladbrc the action [at Antietam] began. These 
cau.Ht^H had compelled thousands of brave men to absent 
them.selvc!,H, aiul many more had done so from unwor¬ 
thy motives. This groat battle was fought by less 
than forty thousand men on our side.” After Antie- 
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tain, Lee was quite ready to get back across the 
Potomac, taking with him less than thirty thousand of 
the seventy thousand troops with which he had entered 
Maryland. 

A short period of rest for the Army of the Potomac 
followed the battle of Antietam, in which General 
Hancock had for the first time assumed command of a 
division; but when it became necessary to make a 
reconnoissanco in force from Harper’s Ferry to Charles¬ 
town, Va., it was naturally the dashing and successful 
Flancock who was ordered to lead the way. This was 
done about the middle of October, Hancock striking 
the line of the enemy, and driving him with the sharp 
fighting and the indomitable persistence for which he 
was already distinguished. Following this reconnois- 
sance, McClellan crossed the Potomac about five miles 
below Harper’s Ferry, this movement ending his com¬ 
mand, General Burnside being appointed to take his 
place. 

Burnside’s plan was to advance on Eichmond by way 
of Fredericksburg; and to accomplish this he proposed 
to move by the north bank of the Kappahannock to 
Falmouth, nearly opposite to Fredericksburg, then 
cross the river by a pontoon bridge, and seize the 
blufis on the south bank. The advance was made in 
three columns, Hancock being on the extreme right of 
the line. The discipline of his troops was as perfect 
as when he was in command of a much smaller force, 
and he made the march in good order, passing rapidly 
in advance of the main body, fording rivers and cross¬ 
ing hills and valleys while leading the way, 
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One who made this inarch with Hancock thus de- 
HcribcB it:—The country from the Potomac to the 
Rappahannock presented the usual features of Virginia 
s(^encry. Tall chimneys standing, monuments of 
departed peace, in the midst of wastes that had once 
been farms. Not a cow, or chicken or pig, or any 
living or movable thing that had been the property of 
the inhabitants. One nest of squalid children staring 
from a forlorn cabin. A few dead horses and mules 
l>osido the roads. Six-mule army wagons, with blas¬ 
pheming drivers, whooping, lashing and cursing their 
way through the river, which is red as if it had all been 
soaked in their blood. Long processions of cavalry 
winding their way, like caravans, through the Virginian 
Haluira. The dismantled huts of deserted encamp¬ 
ments, the camp-fires still smoking, showing that the 
troops were just put in motion. The tents and wig¬ 
wams of the guards along the road, looking, in the 
(‘hill wind that came down the ravines through hills 
spattered with snow, dismally uncomfortable.” 

It was while this movement was in progress that 
Hancock received his commission as Major-General of 
Volunteers. This promotion was in recognition of the 
gallantry and ability shown by Hancock in the pre¬ 
ceding (aimpaign of the Army of the Potomac. 

Thus confirmed in his position as division commander, 
GcuKU'al Hancock led his troops through the war- 
swept ti(dds of Virginia to Fredericksburg. Arriving 
near I<'almouth, on the opposite bank of the Rappahan¬ 
nock, ho halted his division in a sheltered valley and 
gave his men the rest they needed before engaging in 
the terrible conflict that was before them. 
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Blit Avlicii tlic time for action arrived, Hancock was 
in the advance. On the night of the 12th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1802, ho moved forward and crossed the river. 
"When his force reached the position assigned it, directly 
in front of the enemy, the men were ankle-deep in 
mud, and the frosty winds of the Virginia winter were 
sweeping down the valley of the Kappahannock and 
(‘hilling them to the bone. Yet so perfect was the 
dis<‘ipline wlii(‘li Hancock maintained, that, while camp- 
iir<‘s were forbiddem, the wet and cold ranks kept their 
positions in the line; and together, officers and men, 
Jbiiu‘.o(‘.k at their Innul, lay down under the inclement 
sky and tricul to slcc'p. 

''rh(‘. battle began at daybreak of December 13. Han- 
(^(xte’s force was at the front, and remained there through 
tlu'. long and bloody action. His behavior on this oc¬ 
casion was in keeping with the high reputation he had 
achiewed. With his division, he was in the hottest of 
th(^ ligkt, leading his men as far as it was possible for 
imm to go, and falling l)ack with them only when at- 
t.cnupt to go birthca* was foolhardy and useless. Every 
att(anpt inadc^ by the enemy to break through Hancock’s 
line was imuKHliaUdy n^pulscd, and his men halted on 
the march through the upper parts of the city only to 
form a mom pcnicct lino, and do the more execution in 
the altacdv. 

II(n*c^ ns (werywhcrc else, Hancock seemed to bear 
a charmed life. lie passed through the ” slaughten- 
pen,” as our num used to call the position they occupied 
in this light, with only a slight flesh-wound across the 
abdommi, coming out otherwise unharmed, though with 
his uniform perforated by the enemy’s bullets. 
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An oye-witnoss describes the advance of Hancock’s 
division in this battle : "That which I saw was a mas- 
sive line of blue-jackets standing in the mist of their 
own musketry, surging forward and swaying backward, 
only to push on again, under a lire of artillery and mus- 
kelry smdi that I was amazed it did not absolutely 
HW('ep them from the face of the earth; and so utterly 
idle did it seem for our men to be wasted in endeavor¬ 
ing to breast such a storm, that it would have been a 
relief to sec them fall back into the town, and give up 
the unfair and horrible contest. The discharges of 
musketry at intervals were excessively furious, rapid 
bi\yoiul computation, and the sound must be remarked 
as fiir more terrible than that of artillery. While our 
artillery was silent, and that of the enemy was jarring 
the, earth, and tilling the valley of the Eappahannock 
with <n*a,shing reverberations, our noble infanciy main- 
taimnl for hours a line of tire across the field, the smoke 
rolling from tlu^, play of their muskets in long fleecy 
(douds. Presently some batteries of our field-artillery 
got to work, and for awhile the action, did not look so 
one-sided. Flash answered flash, as gun responded to 
gun ; but it was our field-guns to their siege-guns ; and 
tlufir batteries, with the advantages of position and 
number of picca^s, as well as weight of metal, after a 
gallant (H)utest. siUmced our artillery. When the enemy 
charged upon our men, they met their masters, and 
were invariably beaten back, terribly damaged. No 
troops in the world would have won a victory if placed 
in the position ours wore. Few armies, however re¬ 
nowned, would have stood as well as ours did. It can 
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36 in human nature for men to show more valor 
.s found on our side that day.” 
character of Hancock was at this time shown in 
phase, in his care for the hospitals and for those 
d who could not reach them. The buildings 
L for the hospital service were watched over with 
^est care, and as safely guarded as the circum- 
permitted. While wounded himself, and re- 
y in the heat of the battle, he constantly super- 
hc despatch of the wounded sufferers across the 
He fought his troops well and brought them off 
ody field of Fredericksburg in good order, 
as at the time understood, and has been ever 
onceded, that the attack on Fredericksburg was 
and terrible error. Burnside, in a manly way, 
)fficial report to the President, took all the blame 
iself as the one who planned the assault, and 
vhose orders it was made. But, without enter- 
on the question of the wisdom or error of the 
of the commanding general, we can regard with 
nd admiration the manner in which those orders 
arried out. To show with what persistent valor 
3k labored to cany out the orders entrusted to 
. is only necessary to mention the fact, that of the 
>usand men whom he led in person to the assault 
:he stone wall and rifle-trenches of Longstreet at 
)t of Marye’s Pleights, under that terrible cross¬ 
shot and shell from the Confederate batteries, 
irce thousand returned with their wounded com- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Chancellorsvillc.—Figliting Joe Hooker in command of the Army 
of the Potomac.—The Clover Badge.—Hancock again leads liis Di¬ 
vision across the Eappaliannock.—Occupation of Cliancenorsville. 
— Leo attacks the Position.—Hancock^s Division saves the Day.— 
“StonowalP^ Jackson’s Death.— Hancock takes Command of tho 
Second Corps. 

The slaughter of Fredericksburg was followed by 
the fiasco of the "Mud March,” and then Burnside, 
having offered the President the alternative of accepting 
his own resignation, or at once removing a number of 
his corps commanders, was promptly relieved of his 
command, and Gen. Joseph Hooker— Fighting Joe ” 
— put in his place at the head of the Army of tho 
Potomac. Hooker straightened out the tangle in which 
Burnside had left the army, spent the wet-months in 
reorganizing it, and in April had it in good condition 
to move on to another day of glory — and another 
defeat. 

It was Hooker who originated the plan of designat- 
■ ing the several army corps by distinctive badges. Tho 
germ of the idea was the happy thought of the gallant 
Phil. Kearney, who, at Fair Oaks, ordered the soldiers 
of his division to sew a piece of red flannel to their 
caps, so that he could recognize them in the tumult of 
battle. Hooker developed this idea into a system which 
proved most useful during the war. 
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Ilanc'oek wore thc^ Irefoil, or (‘lover-k^uf, the honored 
badge of tlu‘. Second Corps. His division was in this 
corps, wliidi (!out‘h comniandett. 

two anuit‘s had facial (\a(b other all winter on 
opposite* hanks of tlu* Rappahannock, until, in April, 
Ilooke'r tclt pn^partal t(i niaki* an otlensive^ movement. 
Hiis was to turn the* tlank of tlu* (Anled(‘rat(^ army, 
aiul thns eannped Iah) to ahamlon his d(*icn<*c\s along tlu^ 
Bappahannoedv. Hu*, moveaneut. was vmw succc'ssfnlly 
c*xecut(Hl, so far as turning tlu* tlank and gedting to 
IdmncadlorsvilUu Ilancoedc's division naiehing tliat place 
and hivenuudiiug tliere on the night, of Thursday, April 
:i0, IHtkL 

This was thi^ ocaaisionof Ilookcw's boastful proclama¬ 
tion t(^ the troops : '*The enemy must either ingloriously 
fly, or corner ont from behind his (hdences and giv<^ ns 
battle on our own ground, wlana^ e.ert-ain destruction 
awaits him.” He is also said to have dcKdarcnl in cT)nver- 
nation : ”The ndad army is now the legitimate property 
of tla^ Army of the Potomac. They may as w(dl pa.ck 
up thc‘ir haversacks and inakc^ for Biehmond.” Had 
mvvom followial his movement, these boasts would Iiavo 
p:iMsc‘d into liistiuy as wistiom; and at the time tlu^y 
wen* madcs 1 looker laid every reason to consider him¬ 
self ahlc^ to make iliem good. 

But comparative failure robbed them of tiieir (diarae.- 
tcr. Lee at length realised what was going on upon his 
loft flank, and at oiua^ H<*.t about remedying th(^ matter. 

Ihmeock^H division bad been sent, with that of (Jen- 
era! Sykes, to advam^e as the cent.re column on the road 
from Chaneellorsvillo to Fredericksburg; being chosen, 
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as usual, for the post of honor and danger. They drove 
the enemy,'and secured a commanding position on 
Friday, May 1. But, by one of those errors which 
seem so strange after the occurrence, Hooker ordered 
Sykes and Hancock back, in spite of protest, and made 
ready to accept battle at Chancellorsville. 

How the Confederates, under "Stonewalk’ Jackson, 
stoic around Hooker’s army while Lee was engaging his 
attention in front; and how General Howard, with the 
Klevcnth Corps, was beaten back in disorder, has been 
often told. But here it was that Hancock again saved 
what there was to be saved from the disaster. He 
interposed his division like a rock between the advanc¬ 
ing Confederates and the demoralized Union troops ; 
and, although he was attacked with great impetuosity, 
he held the cmemy in check. 

Always generous and prompt to recognize merit, 
Hancock, in his report, gives this tribute to the valor 
of one of his .subordinates :—"On the 2d of May, 
the enemy frequently opened with artillery from the 
lioiglits towards Fredericksburg, and from those on my 
right, and with infantry assaulted my advance line of 
rifle-pits, but was always handsomely repulsed by the 
troops on duty there, under Col. N. A. Miles. During 
the shai'p contest of that day, the enemy were never 
able to reach my line of battle, so strongly and success¬ 
fully did Colonel Miles contest the ground,” 

In the disposition of his forces, Hancock was, as 
always, personally attentive to the smallest details ; and 
to this, equally with the valor of his subordinates, must 
the success of his command he attributed. He led his 
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troops in person, placed them in the field under his own 
eye, and remained to take part in the engagement. He 
was right among his men, holding them to work by his 
own presence. 

At Chancellorsville he had his horse shot under him. 
To what dangers he and his men were exposed by the 
position in which they were placed in this battle, and 
how ))ravely they held their own, is indicated in the 
report of Colonel Morris, of the Sixty-sixth New York 
Ilegimciit, in Hancock’s division. "The firing,” writes 
Colonel Morris, "was maintained for upwairds of four 
hours, daring which the enemy made repeated and 
del ermined assaults upon our lines, and was each time 
gallantly repulsed by our men, with severe loss. All 
his cflbrts to break our lines having proved futile, the 
enemy opened upon them with a terrific fii’o of artillery, 
but with no better result; every volley from the 
enemy’s musketry, and every discharge from his can¬ 
non seeming to give renewed energy to our brave men, 
and to increase their determination to maintain their 
position at all hazards, and against any assault the ene¬ 
my niiglil be capa])le of making against them. There 
was no wasting of ammunition here; every man fired 
with the utmost coolness and deliberation, taking steady 
aim at his object as if firing for a prize; not a man 
fiinch(Hl under the terrible fire to which he was sub¬ 
jected.” 

It w'as after making his attack upon the position held 
by Hancock, that the famous "Stonewall” eJackson 
received the ■wound that caused his death. Si)eaking 
of this while he lay dying, Jackson said: "If I had 
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not been wounded, I would have cut the enemy off 
from the road to the United States •Ford ; we would 
have had them entirely surrounded, and they would 
have been obliged to surrender or cut their way out.” 

But Leo ventured upon no strokes of audacity after 
Jackson had passed away; and it is not improbable 
that the loss of this one life permitted the Chancellors- 
ville expedition to become only a failure, not an over¬ 
whelming defeat. 

A month after this battle, General Hancock was put 
in command of the Second Corps, in which then for 
nine months he had commanded a division. His eleva¬ 
tion to this important command gave unusual satisfac¬ 
tion to officers and men, who had come to know, to 
admire, and to trust him; and the army and the 
country recognized his advancement as a fairly-earned 
tribute to his soldierly qualities. His assignment to 
the command was at first temporary, occasioned by the 
retirement of General Couch, on the lOth of June. 
But events were culminating in the war for the Union, 
and need was of the strongest men in the highest 
places; and President Lincoln, June 25, confirmed 
General Hancock in the permanent command of the 
corps with which his name is so gloriously associated. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

The March to Gettysburg. — Lee Resolves upon au Invasion of the 
North. — He Ravages Pennsylvania while Halleck and Stanton hold 
Hooker hack. — Hooker’s Resignation. — The Camx) on the Rax)pa- 
hannock broken up.—The March toward Washington.—Han¬ 
cock’s Corps the Rear Guard. — Perfect Discipline of his Men. 

The Army of the Potoniac had now twice crossed the 
Eappahannock, and twice had it been driven back, if 
not with disaster, at least without success. Fredericks¬ 
burg and Chancellorsvillo had raised the confidence of 
Lee’s army to the highest pitch, and had given its com¬ 
mander a consciousness of power which inspired him to 
undei'takc a war of invasion on his own account. The 
authorities at Kichmond, who had always seemed to 
act more harmoniously than those at Washington, 
determined upon an ofFensive policy, and with Leo 
planned a, movement that should cause the Army of 
the Potomaci to loose its hold upon the Rappahannock, 
and should transfer the thcati’e of Avar to the loyal 
States. 

The Confederates, moreover, having a depleted com¬ 
missariat to draw upon, cast longing eyes toward the 
fertile fields and rich cities that lay clustering in the 
valleys and upon the river-banks in the great State of 
Pennsylvania; and, added to the hope of recruiting 
their exhausted supplies, was the expectation of obtain¬ 
ing a foothold upon the line of communications between 
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Washington and the Kortli, and it siicaa 
the Union army upon .Nortlunai inrril 
upon these wealthy and populous dis 
bly dictate terms of piaicc^ lhal \\oul< 
advantage of the Conted(‘ra<*\, 

There is no douI)i- as to flu* <!i‘siilut 
at this time, or as to th(^ inthuau'c 
invasion. Shortly ludbrc^ llu‘ niovcun 
General Longstreet, Lee son! to IVu 
tion for a certain amount ol rations, 
back with the Commissary4iciH‘ral s v 
General Leo Avishes rafions. hd liiia sc 
sylvania.” At this liiucu also. Ilookc* 
weakened, by mush‘ring caif c 

volunteers, until it munbered aboui 
effective troops, while had laaai 
large force of conseripls. 

General Hooker had, from tht‘. first 
pose of Lee, and had kepi hotli tin* 1 
rotary Stanton inibrnnal on tln^ suhje 
of May he had wriftcai: " Vcai may 
important movcnnmts arc laang niadi 
as to the direciiou Lee- will lak(‘, but 
of last year, howovm* dc.spc‘rat(‘ it in 
being restrained by tlu* orclers of I la 
from making an oilensivc rcsi^lain'c. 
of Lee, Hooker was caanpcdlcal lo im 
to protect the approaelies to Aasi. 
await the dcvclopmcmt of the { bnledi 
the course of Ewell jua'oss the bor 
whole region of Wesicnm Pennsylv 
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him, and lie thoroughly scoured it, levying upon the 
population for the subsistence of his troops, while he 
gathered vast herds of horses and cattle and sent them 
southward across the Potomac. Thousands of Penn¬ 
sylvania farmers fled in panic, with their cattle and 
household goods, across the Susquehanna. 

Thus the invasion of Northern territory by the Con¬ 
federate troops became a fixed fact. Halleck and 
Stanton sat shivering at Washington, vetoing every 
plan of Hooker’s looking toward a more vigorous 
policy, until, on the 27th of June, Hooker, in despair, 
asked to be relieved from the command of an army 
which he was not allowed to use. 

Hooker recommended that General Meade be ap¬ 
pointed to fill the place vacated by his resignation, and, 
true to his duty, conferred with his successor, and had 
long and earnest discussions with him, imparting to 
him all his plans, and offering any advice that might be 
required. The purpose of General Meade was to keep 
the Army of the Potomac well in hand, so that rapid 
concentration might 1)c cflccted, and, if a general en¬ 
gagement was to be fought, it should be upon ground 
of his own selection; at the same time to watch Lee’s 
movements, and, when a favorable opportunity offered, 
strike upon his communications, and by preventing a 
retreat cut him in pieces. 

To fail to stop Lee in his invasion of Pennsylvania, 
meant disaster to the cause of the Union. The fate of 
the Republic, at that time, hung trembling in the 
balance. Had the Union arms suffered defeat, the loss 
of Washington and the prestige of the possession of the 
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Capital, would not have been the only loss. The 
•would have been practically nothing to prevent the ca 
ture of Baltimore, Philadc^lphia, possibly New Yoi 
There would have bc^eu recognition of the Southe 
Confederaxjy by European Powers ; the destruction 
the Union, or, at the best,, its preser\\ation only afi 
years of bloody war. All these i)robabilitios hung 
tlui su(‘.cess or defeat of* Leo, who was now forgi 
ahead on Northern soil, towaixl the North Star and c 
pec,ted victory. Not to intercept him ; not to stx'i 
him at a place where tlu^ Union troops would have I 
advantage or an capiality of position ; or, having stru 
Le(‘., to fail to ov(‘.rwh(‘Jm him — and all those resu 
were possibk*—and tlu^ (^auso of the Union was loi 

Probably every private'- soldiin* in the Army of 1 
Potomac*, knew that a trc'.meudous eoutUct was not ina 
liours distant, auul had some clear idea of what faili 
nu^ant. But there wem some on whom rested supre: 
responsibility. With them there must bo neitl 
mediocu'ity as to ability, judgment, or cxeculi< 
With tliem tlicre must bo no mistake, or all would 
lost, (.luef among the men on whom was laid i 
momentous duty was Hancock, How ho perforn 
it the (‘ountry knows. 

It was on the 13th of June that Hooker, who at tl 
time still retained his command of the Army of Po 
mac, broke his camp on the Rappahannock, and imu 
after Lee in the direction of Washington. Gene 
Mulhollaiid, then holding a command in Ilancoc 
corps, thus describes the breaking up and the start 
the long march; - 
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“ WTieii on that lovely summer evening in June, 1863, we 
looked for the last time on Marye’s Heights and the monu¬ 
ment of Washington's mother, which had been shattered and 
broken by the shells of both armies, and stood out there on 
the plain back of the city, as though protesting against this 
fratricidal strife, a mute and sorrowful Niobe weeping for the 
misfortunes of her children, every heart beat with a . quick¬ 
ened throb, and aU the men rejoiced to leave the scenes of 
the last six months. We withdrew from the line of the river 
after the shades of night had fallen over the landscape ; and 
it seemed to be an appropriate hour, for had not the great 
army, while here, been in shadow, without a ray of sunshine 
to gladden our souls ? and we had been here so long, we were 
beginning to be forgotten as the Army of the Potomac, and 
letters came to us marked, ‘ Army of the Eappahannock,' 
As we marched away in the darkness, our joy was not un¬ 
mingled with sorrow; for was there a veteran in the ranks 
who did not leave behind the graves of noble and well- 
beloved comrades, who had fought beside him from the be¬ 
ginning of the great struggle? We did not march away 
with all the army. When our camp fires — which on this 
night burned with unusual brightness — went out and left the 
valley of the Kappahannock in darkness, the living army was 
gone, to be sure; but twenty-five thousand of our members 
lay over on the other side of the river — the heroes of Fred¬ 
ericksburg and Chanccllorsville :— an army of occupation, 
indeed; the corps of honor, forming a great and permanent 
camp — the bivouac of the dead.” 

General Hancock’s corps held the position of rear 
guard, and its route to Gettysburg vp-as over two hun¬ 
dred miles in length. Some days they marched fifteen, 
on others eighteen miles; and on June 29 this corps 
completed the longest inarch made by any infantry 
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cluriug tlio wap, leaving Frederick City, Md., in tlio 
morninu: and lialiing at 11 oVdock at nioflit two miles 
beyond Uiiiontowu, a distance of thirty-four miles. 
This inarch was one of iho severest as well as the 
hingest of the war. "On one day,’’ writes General 
Mulholland, " I Ihink the second out from Falmouth, 
our (‘orps lost more tliaii a dozen men from sunstroke ; 
tluy f(^li dea,(l by ilic wayside. On another clay we 
crossed the balllo-lield of Hull Run, where the year 
before Pope Inul met with disastrous defeat. No effort 
had been made to l)ury the dead properly; a little 
earth, Avhiili the rjiin had long ago washed away, had 
l)ecn thrown over them where they fell, and their 
I)()dies, or ratlrer tlieir skdetons, now lay exposed to 
view. Ju some parls of ilH‘, li(‘ld they w^ewe in groups, 
in other places si!igl3% and in all possible positions. 
One cavalryman lay ouisirotdicd, with skeleton hanc 
still grasping Ids trusted sword. Another, balf-caiv 
ered with c^arth, tlie ll(‘.sh still clinging to his lifelcsi 
l)C)ues, and hand exitmded as if to greet us. W'o restc< 
for a short time^ on ilio iudd, and one of the regimemt 
of our brigade (llie 'twenty-cigiit li iMa,ssac!ms(d is 
hulled on llic very spot on which they had ibiight Hj 
year prcviousl 3 % and recogidzed iho various articl< 
lying around as belonging to their own dead.” 

Under the iliorougli disffiplino of (General ILuuiOc, 
the kSccoikI Coi’iis made this march brawcly, in i'. 
heat of the broiling sim of the hottest month of o 
year; each man with Ids load of tifty-sevcm poun 
— musket, ammunition, knapsack, sholtcr-tent a, 
blanket ^—and each anxious to keep up with his re 
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Blent lest lio slioiild lose tlio light. And, such was the 
respect for iho riglits of civilians and of property, 
inspinal in iliesc incai by ihcar gallant (‘oinnuindcr, that 
not an act of wanlounoss was <‘0!mniii(Hl on that weary 
advancun Tlun'c is not an inha!)ilani on all that line of 
inarcli, who can tell of a single at't of vandalism by any 
of men, such as wc^ are wont to hear of other 
irmic^s. In ihc^. rich and <aillivat(vl country through 
which tlu\y passcul, life and pn)})erly W(‘.n‘. n‘,s})cctcd as 
mut‘li as though it in the liah‘you days of peace. 
Old and young (‘anuOo tlu^ roadside*, to sec^ the army 
pass, and kiunv tliey wenx*. sab*, from insult or molesta¬ 
tion. Tim Helds of ripeming grain wavesl untramplcd 
when the eorps had gone*, hy, ihe^ men <w'(*n going out 
of tiudr way to avoid the gardens hwt they should step 
upon the llowc^.rs. 

In this way IlancaxHi brought up the roar of tlio 
Army of the Fotomae, as it. moved trom tlu^ Ihippa- 
hannock low^ard the then imcclebraied liold of Gettys¬ 
burg. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Gettysburg.— The First Day.— Meade arrives at Taneytown.— The 
Advance Guard strikes the Enemy.— ‘^For God’s Sake send up 
Hancock.”—Meade puts Hancock in command at the Front.—He 
arrives at the Critical Moment and Saves the Army.— He Selects 
the Battle-ground and Disposes the Troops.— Meade Concentrates 
his Army for the Fight of the Second Day. 

Hancock was now marching, all unconscious of the * 
fact, toward the field on which he, by the exercise of 
his soldierly qualities and skill, was to turn the fortunes 
of the great battle of the Eebellion in favor of the 
Union arms. For, with no derogation of the merits of 
the other brave men and sldlful commanders wdio fought 
through those terrible three days at Gettysburg, it is 
only just to Hancock to let the record show the fact 
that it was his magnetic presence which rallied the 
beaten and flying commands of Howard and Sickles, 
his skill which so disposed those forces as to hold the 
position against the Confederate army, and his clear 
foresight and quick decision, which marked out the 
battle-ground on which Meade’s victory was to be won. 

The battle of Gettysburg was not definitely foreseen 
or pre-arranged on either side. Lee was striking for 
Harrisburg; Meade was hastening to intercept him, 
and had planned to give him battle on Pipe Creek. As 
Lee writes in his official report of the Gettysburg cam¬ 
paign : "Preparations were now made to advance upon 
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Harrisburg; but on the night of the 28th of “June, 
information was received from a scout that the Federal 
army, having crossed the Potomac, was advancing 
northward, and that the head of the column had reached 
South Mountain. As our communications with the 
Potomac were thus menaced, it was resolved to prevent 
his further progress in that direction by concentrating 
our army on the east side of the mountains.” 

While Lee was making this movement, the left wing 
of Meade’s army, under General Eeynolds, wliich was 
thrown forward in advance to serve as a mask while 
position was taken on Pipe Creek, came in contact with 
the van of the rebel General Hill’s command on the 
morning of July 1, just outside the town of Gettys¬ 
burg. 

This accident determined the battle-field, and the 
result of the contest of that first day was to determine 
which side should have the choice in the disposition of 
troops, and consequently the advantage in the great 
struggle between the grand armies. 

It was Hancock who was chosen to decide this in 
favor of the Union. 

Meade’s headquarters, with the main body of his 
troops, was at Taneytown, fourteen miles from Gettys¬ 
burg. There the rear guard, Hancock’s corps, arrived, 
and was massed on the morning of July 1, 1863. The 
great battle had already begun at Gettysburg, and while 
Meade was consulting with Hancock, and explaining to 
him his plans for the expected battle, the force of the 
Confederate army was concentrating upon the devoted 
corps in advance. The gallant Eeynolds had abeady 
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fallen, and Buford, after making a wonderful resistance 
with his small force of cavalry against enormous hordes 
,1 of infiintry, had hastily Scratched a despatch to Meade 

’ ' in the note-book of his signal officer: "For God’s sake 

send up Hancock. Everything is going at odds, and 
we need a controlling spirit.” 

Hancock was the "controlling spirit” and wise adviser 
to wdioin all turned when in danger. Meade at once 
semt him with orders to assume command of all the 
, troops at Gettysburg, and to report upon its advantages 

as a field of battle. In his testimony before the com¬ 
mittee on the conduct of the war. General Meade 
says : -— 



About one or two o'clock in the day (July 1) I received 
inforiiKitiou that the advance of my army, under Major-Gen- 
enil Reynolds of the First Corps, on their reaching Gettys¬ 
burg, had (ncouiitcred the enemy in force, and that the First 
and Klevcmih Cnrps were at that time engaged in a contest 
witli siu‘h portions of tlu^ enemy as were there. 

“ I'he moment I rcHxnved this information, 1 directed Major- 
General IIau(x>ck, who was with me at the time, to proceed 
without dt‘.lay to the Hcene of the contest, and make an exam¬ 
ination of the ground in the neighborhood of Gettysbmg, 
and t.() report to me the liualities and advantages or disad- 
vautagcis of that ground for ria;eiyiiig battUa 1 furthermore 
inst-ructed him that in caise, upon his arrival at Gettysburg, 
lie should find the position unsuitable, and the advantages or 
the side of tlui enemy, he should examint'. thci ground criti¬ 
cally as he went out there, and report to me the nearest posi¬ 
tion in the immediate neighborhood of Gettysburg, where i 
concentration of the army would bo more advantageous thar 
Gettysburg.” 
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Ilanlly had the news of ilu' uiul\j)c‘<*Uh 1 (‘Oi^af^cinent 
re.ai‘luHl (uau'ral Mcadi‘\s iioa<l({iauiors, wlitai another 
cloud of dust was svvii appixiachiui*’ (ui the road from 
(ie4ly.^lnirg. Out of It gaIlo|H‘d anotlu'.r statf oflicHaa 
bringing tlu^ sad sttuy of the dealth of Reynolds and 
(‘arrying tlu^ urgent appiaii from Buford to send on 
Ilam'oek. CJcmtU'al Meade says : - 

At one, o’elork I rt‘e<‘ivrd tiu‘ sat! iute!Iig(‘n<*e of tlie fall 
of (hanaad Reynolds, and die actual ('ngagianeiit of my 
troops at (h‘t.tystairg. ru'Vioiis to reetuviug tills int(‘lligene.e 
I had had a long emrsuiladon witli CUauaxii Ifaneoek, and 
explairusi to him fuily luy views as to my dehaauinatiou to 
fight, in front, if praetieaiile ; if not, tliim lo tlie rear or to 
tluM'ight or left., as eireumstanees might riMpiire. Anxious 
to have some* one at tlit‘, front who (‘ould carry out my views, 
J dluH'tiHl Cb*iU‘ral Hancock to proe<‘ed lo Cleityshurg and 
take* command of the troops there, and partiiuilarly to advise 
me td* tlu‘ (xmdition of atlairs tiiere, and the practicability of 
tighting a hatth* tliiu’e.” 

It is a curious eoineideium thai, almost one hundred 
years licdort^ this rn'ciitful day, tlu‘ grandfatlHU- of (kui- 
eral Ilaneocdi, an oHimu* in '\Vashingtoii\s tirmjj was 
(lidaihal to (Huuiuaiid the (‘siairt which l(d*t this same 
llillv. village of laneytown, in charge of a company of 
prisomu’s takem from Burgoyue, to take lliem to Valley 
Ftirgcu 

As th(*re lias hcHm sonic*. confrovc‘rsy as io the fact of 
who was in eoimuaiid at Cicdtysiiurg, and who saved 
the army and tht*rehy doul)lh‘Ss sawcul tlu^ c*oimtry — 
by rallying the dmnoralized and Hying (tolumns and 
securing thti position, fur the bailie of the following 
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day, the order of General Meade, under which TT^t 
cock assumed command, is here given: — 

Headquarters Arimy of Potomac, \ 
July 1, 1863 —1.10 p. M. I 

Commanding Officer, Second Corps : 

The Major-General commanding has just been informe 
that General Reynolds has been killed or badly wounde( 
He directs you to turn over the command of your corps i 
General Gibbon; that you proceed to the front, and, 1 
virtue of this order, in case of the truth of General Re; 
nolds’s death, you assume command of the corps the] 
assembled ; viz., the Eleventh, First, and Third at Emmett 
burg. If 3 'ou think the ground and position there a bett< 
one to fight a battle under existing circumstances, you w. 
so advise the General, and he will order all troops up. Yc 
know the GeneraVs views, and General Warren, who is ful 
aware of them, has gone out to see General Reynolds. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

D. Butterfield, 
Major-General and Chief of Staff. 

To understand the importance of the trust thi 
placed in Hancock’s hands, it must be understood th, 
General Meade had already chosen a place for tl 
expected battle, and that he left it absolutely to Hai 
cock’s judgment whether his plans should be entire' 
changed. Also, General Meade, at this supren 
moment, did not hesitate to place Hancock in cor 
mand over Howard, his senior. It was no time f 
etiquette. The fate of the army was at stake, ai 
Hancock was everywhere recognized as the one wl 
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could save it. On the point of superseding his two 
seniors, Howard and Sickles, General Hancock says : 
”I did not feel much embarrassment about it, because 
I was an older soldier than either of them. But I 
knew, legally, it was not proper, and if they chose to 
resist it, it might be a troublesome matter to me for 
the time being.” 

The moment General Hancock received the above 
order, he turned over the command of his corps to 
General Gibbon and started with his staff for the bat¬ 
tle-field. 

As General Hancock proceeded to the front he rode 
part of the way in an ambulance, so that he might 
examine the maps of the country, his aid, Maj. W. 
G. Mitchell, galloping ahead to announce his coming 
to Howard, whom he found on Cemetery Hill, and to 
whom he told his errand, giving him to understand 
that General Hancock was coming up to take com¬ 
mand. 

At half-past three o’clock General Hancock rode up 
to General Howard, informed him that he had come to 
take command and asked him if he wished to see his 
written orders. Howard answered: "No! no I Han¬ 
cock, go ahead I ” 

At this moment our defeat seemed to be complete. 
Our troops were flowing through the streets of the 
town in great disorder, closely pursued by the Con¬ 
federates, the retreat fast becoming a rout, and in a 
very few minutes the enemy would be in possession of 
Cemetery Hill, the key to the position ; and the battle 
of Gettysburg would have gone into history as a rebel 
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victory. But what a change came over the scene in 
the next half-hour. The presence of Hancock, like 
that of Sheridan, was magnetic. 

Schwerin and Saxe were said to be worth each a 
reinforcement of ten thousand men to an army; and 
the Duke of Wellington said the arrival of Napoleon 
on a battle-field was a better reinforcement to the 
French army than the accession of forty thousand 
fresh troops. What, then, shall wo say of the value 
of General Hancock’s arrival at the critical moment on 
the battle-field of Gettysburg, a battle that by common 
consent is now admitted to have decided the fate of the 
Union and fixed the final result of the war ? 

Order came out of chaos. The flying troops halted 
and again faced the enemy. The battalions of Howard’s 
corps, that ^vere retreating down the Baltimore pike, 
were called back and with a cheer went into position 
on the crest of Cemetery Hill, wdierc the division of 
Steinwehr had already ])eon stationed. Wadsworths 
division and a battery were sent to hold Culp’s Hill, 
and Geary, wfith the White Star division, went on the 
double-quick to occupy the high ground toward Kound- 
Top. Confidence was restored, the enemy checked 
and, being deceived by these dispositions, ceased their 
attack. Hancock had saved the day. 

Swinton, describing the advent of Hancock and the 
turn of the tide of battle under the influence of his 
presence, says;—"At the time the confused throng 
was pouring through Gettysburg, General Hancock ar¬ 
rived on the ground. In such an emergency it is the 
personal qualities of the commander alone that telL 
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If, happily, (hero is in him that mysterious hut potent 
ma<j^!ie(isui that <‘alins, sulKlues, and inspires, (hero re¬ 
sults OIK) of tluKsc sudden moral transformations that 
ar(‘. amonj^ the marvels of the plienomeua of Iiattle. This 
quality IIama)t*k posstssses in a lii^h (h\dxre(u and his ap- 
pc^arania^ soon n^sUm'd order out of semninyly liop<dess 
eonfusioii — a, eonfusion wliieh Howard, an eOieimit 
otliem’ hut of a ratlau' m^gaiive nature, had nut been 
ahlt^ ii) (pu‘lL Nor, fortunati^Iy, eould th(u*c^ lie any 
<|U(‘slion as to tlie ri<»h!. position to be taken up, for 
nalun^ liad already traeial it out in a. iuild redit^f of 
roi‘k. On the ridye of ChdtyshuriL^thc^ ridji^c^ Ihiy- 
nolds laid UKuitaliy markiul as lic^ impetuously Imrried 
forward to Imthd, tlu^ advaneiii^i^ cmemy, and whieii, by 
tiu^ rieli Ha<*rific‘e of his life, he*, purehased for ilie pos- 
Bcssion of the army, and for the possc*ssion of history 
forcwuir•—JIaneoc‘k disposed tlm remnants of the two 
corps/' 

(lenerai lIaneo<‘.k wans fully aware that General 
Mtauh^ luid didtuiuiiUMl to ii^u^ht tlu*. battle on the line of 
Fip(*. ( Veadv ; hut nolin<j^ ilu* topo<i^rap!iieal a<lvania^‘C‘S 
of thi‘. ^trround around (iediyshur^q lie. cleim’inined to 
advist* C hai(*ral Htaidi*. to fi<.^ht. tlH*re.. lb*, knew tluit 
this line*, tht‘. ca’esl. of (Vamdery Iiidye, with ('nip's Hill 
cm the riyiil, liound Top on Ihc^ hdl, and (Vnudeay Hill 
in thiM*entri\ caaild not he*. htdlca*c‘d. So, wlum order had 
takc'U till* plac'e of c*oiifiision and cmr rni«‘:s were oikh*. morc^ 
intuid, lumscmt Iiis lumior aid, Alajcu* I\IiicdKdl, hacdv to 
t(*ll Ciemu’al .^lt‘ade tliat lu*. canild hold thc^. pcK-^ition un¬ 
til niyhtfall, and that in his jud”'iiii‘!it. Cii‘ltyshuri^ was 
tJio place to fif^hi thcj battle. Major *Miteh(dl fouml 
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General Meade in tlie evening, near Taneytown, and 
communicated these views. General Meade listened 
attentively, and on these representations he fortunately 
concluded to abandon his idea of fighting on the line 
of Pipe Creek, and deliver the battle at Gettysburg; 
and turning to Gen. Seth Williams, his Adjutant- 
General, he said: " Order up all the troops; we will 
fight there.” 

The Second Corps promptly followed General Han¬ 
cock, and required no urging to keep the men up. 
The regiments moved forward solidly and rapidly, and 
not a straggler was to be seen; but as they hurried 
along a halt was ordered, the ranks opened, and an 
ambulance passed containing the body of the heroic 
Gen. John F. Eeynolds. Then the corps pushed 
on to within a few miles of the battle-ground, where it 
camped that night and arrived on the field early the 
next morning. 

So it was that, on the first of the three memorable 
days of Gettysburg, Hancock was the means of chang¬ 
ing defeat and disaster into success ; and so it was that 
he designated the field on which the greatest and most 
momentous battle of the Union was to be fought. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Gettysburg.—The Second Day.— Plaucock iu command at the Left; 
Centre.—Sickles’s Corps cut up.—Hancock to the Eesciic.—The 
Absolution of the Irish Brigade.—Fight for the Ridge in front 
of the Wheat-field.— Hancock protects the Situation.— He holds 
the Line between Cemetery Ridge and Little Round Top, 

After posting the troops. General Hancock turned 
over the command to General Slocum, his ranking offi¬ 
cer, who arrived in the evening. 

The morning of July 2d and the second day of the 
battle dawned clear and bright, and found Hancock 
posting the Second Corps on Cemetery Ridge. As yet 
no one in that corps, with the exception of the General 
and his staff, had heard a shot fired. As the troops 
approached Gettysburg the day before, the sounds of 
the fight, owing to the direction of the wind or the 
formation of the country, were wholly inaudible. 
Those who came upon the field after nightfall had no 
idea of the whereabouts of the enemy; but as the day¬ 
light increased and objects became visible, their lines 
were seen nearly a mile distant on Seminary Ridge, and 
away to the left rose Little Round Top, and still 
farther on Round Top. 

On that morning the entire Union army, except the 
corps of Sedgwick, had reached Gettysburg, and the 
whole Southern force, except Pickett’s division and 
Longstreet’s corps, had come up. The lino of battle 
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formed by the army was in the shape of a Limerick 
fish-hook; the head being Little Eound Top, the 
point at Spangler’s Spring, and the centre of the curve 
where the Second Corps lay, and where now repose the 
country’s dead. This position of the Second Corps was 
the key to the whole line; for, once broken, both 
wings of the army would be separated, if not de¬ 
stroyed. General Longstreet says, in his version of the 
battle of Gettysburg, that ” the enemy did not see the 
value of Cemetery Ridge until the arrival of Hancock.” 

The command of General Hancock on this day was 
the left centre, his Second Corps being posted in the 
rear as reserves. The battle did not really open until 
afternoon; and when it opened, Hancock, who had 
devoted careful attention to the disposition of his 
troops, seemed to be everywhere with them in the 
actual contest. 

About 4 o’clock, there was that sharp and persistent 
fighting on the left, into which Sickles’s corps marched 
so bravely and in which it suffered so terribly. Han¬ 
cock was called on for aid, and he at once sent out one 
of his divisions,— General Caldwell’s. 

The Irish brigade. Col. Patrick Kelly, which had 
been commanded formerly by Gen. Thomas Francis 
Meagher, and whose green flag had been unfurled in 
every battle in which the Army of the Potomac had 
been engaged, from the first Bull Run to Appomattox, 
formed a part of this division. As the large majority 
of its members were Catholics, the chaplain of the 
brigade, Rev. William Corly, proposed to give a 
general absolution to all the men before going into 
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tlio %lit. Wliili* is rusfoiujiry iu !ho, anni(\s 

of (>allu>Iir. coualritvs c4‘ ICun>jH% it was pcaliaps Iho 
first liiHF it wa’^ maa* w41!u*ss(hI on tliis runliiKait ; 
iinlass, iiuh‘(‘(L tlH‘ L^riiu (4d \varriui% Faiua* <h* 
as lu‘ traiiipt‘«l flir(ai^ti:'li tlu^ Fvrr!xla<ii*s t4’ Florida in 
s(‘an*h of tlu* Fountain of Vouih, or Fo Solo on liis 
nmrdi to tlu^ Missis.sippi, indul^n*t‘d in lids a<‘f oi' (Kn’o- 
tion. 

Iddhor C^nly stood upon a laryo vovk in front of iho 
Iiil^adcn A<!<lrossiii«.t till* iiuio !u* t‘\plain(Ml n!ial la* 
^xnH ahoul to do, sayiiiy^ lhal i*a«4i om^ oonld l•c•^H‘iv^* tiu^ 
I)(‘iu4it of the* ahsotufion by iiiakiii^X siiioorc* a»i id 
conlritioii, and tiianly rrsolviiwr to (‘inliraca* Iho iir.si 
opportunity of t*oidVssiini’ liis sins; uririn*^ tluau to do 
thtdr duty woll, and roitiindin<x tlioiii of flu* hi|xh and 
Hiiercal naturo of thoir friist as soldi«‘rs, and llu* uoblt* 
ohjnct for whirh tlu'y foiijxlit ; ondiuy^ by sayings that 
tlu*. Catholic*. Churclt rofust's Chi'istian burial to tht^ 
soldier who turns his hark upon flu* foe* oi* d(‘stnis his 
flan*. 

Tlu^ hi‘ipido was standilWC at "‘t)idt‘r arinsd' A‘,; he* 
t*los(‘d his address t‘Vc*ry man fc*!! on Itis knc*c‘s with 
h(‘ad bowed donm. 1'Ih*u sI iH'lCiino’ his riylif hand 
toward the* bri‘i;acle^ luillier < 4»rly pronoiiiieed flici 

words of the* ab-o!ution : —. ./usiuh 

OhrL^fns eos f/ZioF/v/Z, r*/ ryo, o/n’/fj/vVu/e nas 

Clbwlvi> ((h (Uiiiii ^'inrafu e/ hiirtdidi 

in quetHiidii passma e/ //u//ye//.%\ de/uf/r er/o 
VOH a p^^ci^tiiis i'fsiriH hi umy/Z/n* /^ri/r/s, rZ FiHi vi 
jSj)irli(LH Aintah'" 

General Mullicdlaud, speaking of this oeeurrenco^ 
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says:—^'The scene was more than impressive; it was 
awe-inspiring. Near by stood Hancock, surrounded 
by a brillant throng of ojSBlcers who had gathered to 
witness this very unusual occurrence ; and while there 
was profound silence in the ranks of the Second Corps, 
yet over to the left, out by the peach orchard and Little 
Round Top, where Weed and Vincent and Haslett 
were dying, the roar of the battle rose and swelled and 
re-echoed through the woods, making music more sub¬ 
lime than ever sounded through cathedral aisle. The 
act seemed to be in harmony with all the surround¬ 
ings. I do not think there was a man in the brigade 
who did not oJffer up a heartfelt prayer. For some it 
was their last; they knelt there in their grave-clothes— 
in less than half* an hour many of them were numbered 
with the dead of July 2. Who can doubt that their 
prayers were good? What was wanting in the elo¬ 
quence of the priest to move them to repentance was 
supplied in the incidents of the fight. That heart 
would be incorrigible, indeed, that the scream of a 
Whitworth bolt, added to Father Corly’s touching 
appeal, would not move to contrition.” 

The contest at this point was for the ridge in front 
of the wheat-field, a location known to every one of the 
many thousands in that fight as one of the bloodiest of 
the second day’s contest. As Caldwell’s division, in 
response to Hancock’s orders, advanced to the relief of 
Sickles, approaching the crest of the rugged hill, from 
behind the huge bowlders that were everywhere scat¬ 
tered around, the men of Longstreet’s corps rose up 
and poured into the Union ranks a most destructive 
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fire. The lines were not more than thirty feet apart 
when the firing opened. Our men promptly returned 
the fire, and for ten or fifteen minutes the work of 
death went on. There was no cheering, no time lost 
in unnecessary movements. Eyery man there, both 
Union and rebel, was a veteran, and knew just what 
was w^anted. They stood there face to face, loading 
and tiring, and so close that every shot told. In a 
short time the brigades of Cross and Zook began 
forcing the enemy back, and after firing about ten 
minutes Colonel Kelly gave the order to charge. The 
men, rushing forward with a cheer, w’ere among the 
Johnnies in a few moments. 

Here took place a rather extraordinary scene. In 
an instant our men and their opponents were mingled 
together. In charging they had literally run right in 
among them. Firing instantly ceased, and they found 
there were as many of the enemy as there were of 
themselves. Officers and men looked for a time utterly 
bewildered; all the fighting had stopped, yet the Gray- 
backs still retained their arms, and showed no disposi¬ 
tion to surrender. At this moment a Union officer 
called out in a loud voice : " The Confederate troops 
will lay down their arms and go to the rear ! ’’ This 
ended a scene that was becoming embarrassing. The 
C-onfederates promptly obeyed, and a largo number of 
Kershaw’s brigade became our prisoners. 

Of this division, the brigades of Kelly and Zook 
w^ere most unfortunate. By ill-fortune tliey found 
themselves surrounded, with one rebel line of battle in 
front and another behind, and the only way out of the 
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trap was to pass down between the two rebel lines. 
So the two brigades started on a double-quick, firing 
as they ran, toward the Little Eound Top, the only 
opening through which they could escape. 

Passing through this alley of death, where the bul¬ 
lets came thick as hail, they got away with a large part 
of the division; but the loss was terrible. In the half- 
hour that they were under fire, fourteen hundred men 
were lost. Of the four brigade commanders, Cross 
fell almost at the first fire and Zook a few minutes 
afterward. On the morning of that day General Han¬ 
cock said to Colonel Cross : This is the last time you 
will fight as a Colonel; to-day will make you a Briga¬ 
dier-General.” Cross answered, firmly and sadly, as 
though he felt sure of what he said: "'Xo; it is too 
late, General; I will never wear llic star. To-day I 
shall be killed.” 

The combat at this point, during the evening of July 
2, was of a most sanguinary character, each side fight¬ 
ing with a dreadful earnestness. Four or five of our 
best divisions had charged over the same spot, and were 
met every time by the choice troops of the enemy — 
both determined to hold the ridge in front of the wheat- 
field. Until toivard dark the fight had certainly gone 
against us, and the l)attlc had extended along the line, 
to the right, almost half-way to the cemetery. The 
evening and our prospects grew dark together. The 
Third Corps had been driven back, broken and shat¬ 
tered, its commander wounded and carried from the 
field. The troops that had gone to its support fared no 
better, and every man felt that the situation was grave. 
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However, all was not yet lost. Meade had again 
thought of Hancock, and as the day before he sent him to 
stop the rout of the First and Eleventh Corps, so again 
ho ordered him to assume command on the left. Once 
more he was in the fight. A half-hour of daylight yet 
remained, but it was long enough to enable him to 
rally some of our scattered troops, face them once more 
to the front, gather reinforcements, drive back the 
enemy, and restore our broken lines. 

Few of our troops slept during this night. The 
Second Corps went back and was put in position on 
Cemetery Ridge by General Hancock, who all the night 
long labored to strengthen this line. The men gathered 
rocks and fence-rails, and used them to erect a light 
breastwork. 

This closed the second day of the great battle ; and 
Hancock, who had saved the army by his presence on 
the 1st of July, had saved the critical position on the 
2d. On the fall of Sickles, ho had assumed command 
of the Third Corps as well as the Second, placing 
the latter under the immediate orders of General Gib¬ 
bon, and established his headquaifers well up to the 
front, midway between Cemetery Ridge and Little 
Round Top. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Gettysburg.— Tbe Third Day.— The Storm, of Fire.— Hancock^s 
Wonderful Deed of Valor.— His Hide from Left to Right of the Lino 
and back again.— The Final Desperate Assault of the Confederates. 
— Hancock Beats Them Back.— Struck Down in the Moment of 
Victory.—■ But He Saved the Day.— Thanks of Congress. 

At the first gray dawn of the morning of July 3, the 
fight was resumed on Culp’s Hill, where the Confeder¬ 
ates had effected a lodgment the night before ; and as 
the day advanced, the artillery joined in, and the battle 
at that point became earnest. It was not until nine 
o’clock that the cessation of the firing and the cheers 
of General Geary’s men gave notice all down the line 
that the enemy had been driven out, and that w^e were 
again in possession of that point. 

Then came a perfect calm. All along Hancock’s line, 
from Cemetery Hill to Eound Top, not a shot had been 
fired that morning. The fate of battle had reserved 
Hancock to bear the terrible brunt of the final desperate 
assault on which was to depend the result of the battle, 
and to gloriously repulse it. 

But the quiet was soon to be broken. About noon 
there could bo seen from Hancock’s line considerable 
activity among the Confederates along^eminary Eidge. 
Battery after battery appeared along the edge of the 
woods. Guns were unlimbered, placed in position and 
the horses taken to the rear. On our side ofiSicers sat 
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around in groups, and, tlHough fkdd-glasscs, anxiously 
waU‘lu‘d these movements in their front, and wondered 
what it all meant. Shortly after one o\‘,lock, however, 
tliey knew all aI)out it. The headcpiarters wagons had 
just come up, and (leneral tiibhon had invited llan- 
eoek and stall’ to partake of some luneh. The bread 
that was hamled airound —if it ever was eaten — was 
eonsunual without buttca*; for as tluu^rderly was passing 
the latter artic'U^. to the gentlemen, a shell from Semi¬ 
nary Ridge cut him in two. 

Instantly tlu^. air was filled with Inirsiing shells; the 
hatterit*s that had betai for tlu^ last two hours getting 
into position did not open singly (u* si)asmodieally. 
Tlie whole', hundred and twenty guns, whieh now began 
to play upeui our lint's, seemed to ht^ disehargod siruul- 
tani'ously, as though by eleetrieity. And Ihtm for 
nearly two hours the storm oi death went on. 

Oru' who was present under tliis fire finis describes 
it : '“No tongue or ptm can find language strong tmough 
to eouvi*y any idtai of its awfulness. '^fho air Wiis full 
of mi>sih\s; stnaims of shot and slu'il stnx'.amed and 
liisst'd t'vmy whi'n^; it hetant'd as though nothing could 
livt^ undt'r tluit terrible lire. Mt*n anti horses wt'.retorn 
limb from limb; enissous exploded one after another 
in nipitl suetHwion, blowing the gunners to pieta'.s. 
Tht^ infantry huggetl the! groiUHl eJosely, and sought 
iwa*ry sliglit slit'ltm* tliai tlic* light earthworks airorchul. 
It was litendly a storm of sliot and shell, like tlu^ fall 
of raindrops or the lieat of hailstones. Those who had 
taken pari hi twnuy battle of the war mwau* had seen 
anything like that eannonaikH and the oldest soldiers 
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began to bo uneasy about the result. Hundreds and 
thousands were stricken down; the shrieks of animals 
and screams of wounded men were appalling; still Iho 
awful rushing sound of flying missiles went on, and 
apparently never would cease.” 

It was then, when the firmest hearts had begun to 
quail, the army witnessed one of the grandest sights 
ever beheld by any army on earth, — a deed of heroism 
such as we are apt to attribute only to the knights of 
the olden time. Suddenly the band began to play "The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and Hancock, mounted, and 
accompanied by his staff, Maj. W. G. Mitchell, Capt. 
Harry Bingham, Capt. Isaac Parker, and Capt. E. P. 
Bronson, with the corps flag flying in the hands of a 
bravo Irishman, Private James Wells, of the Sixth New 
York Cavalry, started at the right of his line, where it 
joins the Taneytown road, and slowly rode along the 
terrible crest in front of the line, to the extreme left of 
his position, while shot and shell roared and crashed 
around him, and every moment tore great gaps in the 
ranks at his side. 

The soldiers held their breath, expecting every 
moment to see him fall from his horse pierced by a 
dozen bullets. It was a gallant deed, and, withal, not a 
reckless exposure of life ; for the presence and calm 
demeanor of the commander, as he passed through the 
lines of his men, set them an example which an hour 
later bore good fruit, and nerved their stout hearts to 
win the greatest and most decisive battle ever fought 
on this continent. Every soldier felt his heart thrill as 
he witnessed the magnificent courage of his General, 
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and he resolved to do something that day which woul 
equal it in daring. 

There could be no fitter subject for the heroic balla 
than this incident, which has thus been told;— 

“A hundred guns—yes, fifty more— 

Kained down their shot and shell 

As if, from out its yawning door, 

Drove the red blast of hell. 

The hiss! the crash! the shriek! the groan! 

The ceaseless iron hail! 

All this for half the day. I own 
It made the stoutest quail. 

“ But sudden, far to left, we heard 
The band strike up: and lo ! 

Full in our front—no breath was stirred — 

Came Hancock, riding slow. 

As slow as if on dress-parade. 

All down the line to right 

And back again. By my good blade, 

Was ever such a sight? 

“We lay at length. iNTo ranks could stand 
Against that tempest wild; 

Yet on he rode, with hat in hand, 

And looked, and bowed, and smiled. 

Whatever fears we had before 

Were gone. That sight, you know, 

Just made us fifty thousand more. 

All hot to face the foe. 

“ You’ve heard the rest How on they came; 

Earth shaking at their tread ; 

A cheer; our ranks burst into flame; 

Steel crossed; the foe had fled. 

Yet still that dauntless form I see, 

Slow riding down the line. 

Was ever deed of chivalry 
So grand, oh, comrade mine?” 
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Just as Hancock reached the left of his line, the 
rebel batteries ceased to play, and their infantry, 
eighteen thousand strong, were seen emerging from the 
woods and advancing up the hill. Hancock knew the 
artillery fire had been intended to demoralize his men, 
and cover the advance of their infantry, which was to 
make the real attack. Turning his horse, he rode 
slowly up his line from left to right, holding his hat in 
his hand, bowing and smiling to the troops as they lay 
flat on the ground. Hardly had he reached the right 
of the line when the men, who, inspired by the courage 
of their Greneral, could now hardly restrain themselves, 
received orders to attack the advancing rebels. 

Eighty of his guns then opened their brazen mouths ; 
solid shot and shell were sent on their errand of de¬ 
struction in quick succession. They could be seen to 
fall in countless numbers among the advancing troops. 
The accuracy of the fire could not be excelled; the 
missiles struck right in the ranks, tearing and rending 
them in every direction. The ground over which they 
had passed was strewn with dead and wounded. But, 
on they came, with bayonets flashing, and standards 
gayly flapping in the wind, marching steadily across the 
interval. The distance was nearly a mile, too great 
to double-quick, and those lines of gray moved on in 
common time, but with a steadiness and precision 
seldom equalled. The gaps in their ranks were closed 
as soon as made. 

General Mulholland, in describing this charge, pays 
this merited compliment to the bravery of the Southern 
troops : ” Our gunners now load with canister, and the 
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effect is appalling; but still they march on. Their 
gallantry is past all praise ; it is sublime. Now they 
are within a hundred yards. Our infantry rise up and 
pour round after round into these heroic troops. At 
VTaterloo the Old Guard recoiled before a less seyere 
fire. But there was no recoil in these men of the 
South; they marched right on as though they courted 
death.” 

At the objectiye point of the Confederate attack was 
but a single line of men, two ranks, with no reserves 
in sight; and as the men stood there in one feeble 
but undaunted line, each man felt that he must die in 
his tracks if necessary, as a break in the line would 
cause a defeat of the army. 

As the enemy came nearer, they grew more excited; 
and inspired by their officers and the hopes of an easy 
victory, they started on 'the run, filling the air with 
their peculiar yells. But when they reached a point 
where musket-firing became effective, the veterans of 
the Peninsula, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancel- 
lorsville poured in upon them such a volley as to stag¬ 
ger them and throw them into confusion. This was 
followed by a rapid fire that caused them to fall back. 

Pettigrew followed Pickett, and when his division 
came in range he received like treatment; but the 
enemy were so persistent that they actually obtained a 
foothold upon the Union line, and in some places 
hand-to-hand fights took place. 

General Hancock was everywhere, exposed to dan¬ 
ger and cheering the men by his presence. He 
detected the exposed position of the left flank of Petti- 
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grew’s division, and caused a flank movement that re¬ 
sulted in the capture of many prisoners and several 
stand of colors. The terrible assault was beaten back, 
and the battle was won. A few of the Confederates 
here and there ran away and tried to regain their lines; 
hut many laid down their arms and came in as prison¬ 
ers. Of that attacking force, five thousand men sur¬ 
rendered to Hancock’s troops, and thirty stand of colors 
were gathered up in front of the Second Corps. 

It was then, in the supreme moment of triumphant 
battle, that Hancock fell, among his men, at the front, 
on the line of Stannard’s Vermont brigade. He was 
seen to reel in his saddle, and was helped to the 
ground — but not to the rear. 

" Shall we not carry you to the rear, General ? ” in¬ 
quired Colonel Vesey, who was near him. 

"No, I thank you. Colonel,” said Hancock, waving 
his hand, even in pain, with the grace for which he is 
noted. "Attend to your commands, gentlemen; I 
will take care of myself.” 

So he remained and continued to direct the fight 
until victory was secured. Then he sent Major 
Mitchell to General Meade, with the following mes¬ 
sage :— " The troops under my command have repulsed 
the enemy’s assault, and we have gained a great vic¬ 
tory. The enemy is now flying in all directions in my 
front.” The aid, in delivering this message, added the 
information, of which General Meade was then igno¬ 
rant, that General Hancock was desperately wounded. 
General Meade sent back the following reply: " Say to 
General Hancock that I am sorry he is wounded, and 
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that I thank him, for the country and for myself, for the 
service he has rendered to-day.” For such services no 
thanks and no reward could be adequate. Congress, 
by joint resolution, three years later, thanked General 
Hancock for his "gallant, meritorious, and conspicuous 
share in that great and decisive victory;” but the 
country will never forget how much it owed the 
salvation of the Union to his services on that field. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

After Gettysburg. — Geueral Meade’s Report. — Haucock’s Figbt 
Terminated the Battle.” — His Opinion of the Battle and its 
Results.—Hancock’s Wound. — The Surgeon’s Story.— His Jour¬ 
ney Home.— Invalid Soldiers carry him on their Shoulders to his 
Father’s House. — At “Longwood” with his Family.—He Re¬ 
turns to Duty. — Recruiting the Second Corps. — Honors to Han¬ 
cock in Northern Cities. 

The battle of Gettysburg decided the war for the 
Union; Hancock decided the battle of Gettysburg. 
General Meade, in his oflicial report of this battle, 
says of the part taken by Hancock on this last decisive 
day 


‘‘ An assault was made with great firmness, directed prin¬ 
cipally against the point occupied by the Second Corps, and 
was repelled with equal firmness by the troops of that corps, 
supported by Doubleday’s division and Stannard’s brigade of 
the First Corps. During this assault, both Major-General 
Hancock, commanding the left centre, and Brigadier-General 
Gibson, commanding the Second Corps, were severely 
wounded. 

‘‘ This terminated the battle, the enemy retiring to his 
lines, leaving the field strewn with his dead and wounded, 
and numerous prisoners in our hands.” 

History has given General Hancock his due as the 
"directing mind” which, on the first day of the battle 
evolved order out of confusion among the broken and 
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flying troops of Meade’s advance and placed the army 
in the position where it could fight and win the great 
battle of the war; as the prompt and sagacious com¬ 
mander who on ■ the second day saved the key of the 
battle-field to the Union army; and as the valiant 
fighter who, by his personal bravery, inspired his troops 
to repel the culminating assault on the third and last 
day, and win the battle for the Hepublic. General 
Meade appreciatively said: ''No commanding general 
ever had better lieutenant than Hancock. He was 
always faithful and reliable.” 

Twelve years later, General Hancock wrote thus 
generously of his comrades in the battle of Gettys¬ 
burg : — 

‘ ‘ As the terrible contest at Gettysburg contributed in its 
results probably more than any other battle of the war to the 
maintenance of the Union in its integrity, so, far above pri¬ 
vate interests or individual reputations, rises the great renown 
won on that field by the grand old Army of the Potomac. 

“Cemetery Hill has since become consecrated ground. 
The place where General Howard was superseded in com¬ 
mand on the first day of the fight is now covered with the 
graves of thousands of gallant soldiers whose bones lie 
buried at the^base of the beautiful monumental column which 
commemorates their fame. Two of the marble statues orna¬ 
menting the pedestal personify War and History. War, 
symbolized by a soldier resting from the conflict, narrates to 
History the story of the struggle, and the deeds of the mariyr- 
heroes who fell in that famous battle. In remembrance of 
those noble comrades who laid down their lives for the gen¬ 
eral weal, it were simply sacrilege for any survivor to pour 
into the ears of History an incorrect account of the contest; 
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still more to assume to himself honors belonging perhaps less 
to the living than to the dead. 

‘‘ The historian of the future who essays to tell the tale of 
Gettysbm'g undertakes an onerous task, a high responsibility, 
a sacred trust. Above all things, justice and truth should 
dwell in his mind and heart. Then, dipping his pen as it 
were in the crimson tide, the sunshine of heaven lighting his 
page, giving ‘honor to whom honor is due,’ doing even justice 
to the splendid valor alike of friend and foe, he may tell the 
world how rain descended in streams of fire, and the floods 
came in billows of rebellion, and the winds blew in blasts of 
fraternal execration, and beat upon the fabric of the Federal 
Union, and that it fell not; for, resting upon the rights and 
hberties of the people, it was founded upon a rock.” 

The scene of the repulse of Longstreet’s grand 
charge by Hancock was indescribable. In front of the 
line of the Second Corps the dead lay in great heaps. 
Dismounted guns, ruins of exploded caissons, dead and 
mutilated men and horses were piled up together in 
every direction. The colonel of one of Pickett’s regi¬ 
ments lay dead, his arms clasping the body of his 
brother, who was major of his regiment. They were 
singularly handsome men, and greatly resembled each 
other. Out on the field where Longstreet’s corps had 
passed, thousands of wounded were lying. There was 
no means of reaching these poor fellows, and many of 
them lay there between the lines until the morning of 
the 5th. 

Many noble officers and men were lost on both sides, 
and in the camp hospital they died by hundreds during 
the afternoon and night. The rebel General Armistead 
died in this way. As he was being carried to the rear 
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he was met by Capt. Harry Bingham, of Hancock’s 
staff, who, getting off his horse, asked him if he could 
do anything for him. Armistead requested him to 
take his watch and spurs to General Hancock, that they 
might be sent to his relatives. His wishes were com¬ 
plied with. General Hancock sending them to his 
friends the first opportunity. Armistead was a brave 
soldier, with a most chivalric presence, and came for¬ 
ward in front of his brigade, waving his sword. He 
was shot through the body and fell inside of our lines. 

All the next day, July 4, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, the army lay quiet, 
awaiting events. On the morning of the 5th the 
enemy had disappeared. Meantime Hancock had been 
taken to the hospital and his wound treated as well as 
possible. It was a terrible stroke. Dr. Alexander IST. 
Dougherty was Medical Director of the Second Corps 
at that time, and he tells the story in this way : — 

“When General Hancock succeeded General Couch as 
commander of the old Second Corps, I became his Medical 
Director. At the battle of Gettysburg he commanded the 
First, Second, and Third Corps, one-half of the army. In 
the third day’s fight at Gettysburg he was wounded, and I 
was sent for. I found him lying on the hill-slope, under a 
tree, and facing the enemy. There was a deep, wide gash 
in his leg, near the groin. In the wound were wood splinters 
and a tenpenny nail. General Hancock was anxious to know 
what the rebels were using in their shells. He thought he 
had been wounded by splinters from one of the enemy’s 
shells. We put him into an ambulance, and I lay down be¬ 
side him. Then we drove through a hot fire to my hospital. 
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Afterward I discovered that a bullet had penetrated his sad¬ 
dle, and then lodged in his thigh, carrying wi% it the wood 
splinters and the tenpenny nail. As he lay in ihe hospital in 
great pain, I, at his dictation, wrote his first despatch to 
General Meade announcing the victory won at Gettysburg, 
adding to the despatch that the defeat would be turned into 
a rout. He was calm, patient, and heroic. He is equally 
entitled with Meade to the honor of the \dctory at Gettys¬ 
burg, and Meade would say so if he were alive. On the 
night of the second day’s battle a council of war was held. 
It was proposed to fall back and establish the line of battle 
at Pipe Creek, but Hancock opposed it. He argued that the 
army should stay where it was, and he said that the Army of 
the Potomac had made its last retreat, and should fight or 
die on the line where the battle was begun. General Meade 
finally coincided with Hancock, and the result was that thaf 
great victory crippled the rebels so that they never recovered 
from it.” 

General Hancock went home on sick leave, wounded 
nigh unto death. The ball which tore through his sad¬ 
dle and made that cruel wound in his thigh could not 
he found by the surgeons, and it was still in his body 
when he went back to Norristown. 

He travelled as easily as possible, although every 
movement was torture to his shattered limb. A 
stretcher was laid over the backs of the seats of the 
railway car, and thus he rode into his native town. 
Arrived at the station in Norristown, he was met by a 
detachment of the Invalid Guards, who tenderly placed 
him on their shoulders, lying on the stretcher, and car¬ 
ried him through the streets to his father’s house, his 
boyhood’s home. 
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he miffht return to the field and eno^ao^e ao^ain in the 
work that still needed the hands of patriots. At New 
York we find him writing home for certain military 
documents to be forwarded to him. At West Point he 
stopped for consultation. 

It was a tedious-and painful journey, but it was 
lightened by the enthusiastic receptions which awaited 
the wounded hero*at every tarrying place. Every one 
joined to do him honor; public attention welcomed 
him on every side. As soon as possible he reached 
his family at his home near St. Louis, which he had 
named ^'Longwood.” He tells in a letter home how 
his recovery progressed: — 

Longwood, Mo., Oct. 12, 1863. 

Mr Dear Father: — I threw aside my crutches a few 
days after my arrival, and now walk with a cane. I am 
improving, but do not yet walk without a little roll.” My 
wound is still unhealed, though the doctors say it is closing 
rapidly. I find some uneasiness in sitting long in a chair, 
and cannot yet ride. The bone appears to be injured and 
may give me trouble for a long time. I hoi)e, however, I 
may be well enough in two weeks to join my corps. 

I am busy in trimming up the forest trees in the lawn of 
“ Longwood,” which covers nearly eleven acres. I know it is 
not the best time, but still it will do. 

Alice and the children send their best love to you and 
mother. Please give my best love to mother, and I remain, 
as ever, 

Your afiectionate son, 

Winfield S. Hancock. 

But General Hancock was compelled to hold his eager 
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soul in the leash of patience some time longer. His 
commission as Major in the regular army came Nov. 
3, 1863, but still he was too feeble to return to duty. 
His spirit chafed under this restraint, and although the 
Army of the Potomac, with his own gallant Second 
Corps, was engaged during the summer and fall in what 
was termed a campaign of manoeuvres, with no dis¬ 
tinguishing battles, he longed to be with them. 

It was not until December, 1863, that he was able to 
enter active service a^ain. He was then ordered to 
Washington; and although his Gettysburg wound was 
not healed, he obeyed with alacrity, reporting to the 
War Department, Dec. 27. 

The army then being in winter quarters, General 
Hancock was sent on recruiting duty. Although the 
Confederacy was on its last legs, it stiU had vitality, 
and its leaders were persistent in their struggle for 
Southern independence. So Hancock was given author¬ 
ity to increase his corps to fifty thousand efiective men, 
and was sent north to stir up the patriotism of the 
people and induce enlistments. His headquarters were 
estabhshed at Harrisburg, and he immediately set to 
work in his native State, issuing the following address 
under date of Jan. 15, 1864: — 

To THE People of Pennsylvania : 

I have come among you as a Pennsylvanian, for the pur¬ 
pose of endeavoring to aid you in stimulating enlistments. 
This is a matter of interest to all the citizens of the State. I 
earnestly call upon you all to assist, by the exertion of all the 
influence in your power, in this important matter. 

To adequately reinforce our armies in the field is to insure 
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that the war will not reach your homes. It will he the means 
of bringing it to a speedy and happy conclusion. It will save 
the lives of many of om' brave soldiers which would be other¬ 
wise lost by the prolongation of the war, and in indecisive 
battles. 

It is only necessary to destroy the rebel armies now in 
the field, to insure a speedy and permanent peace. Let us all 
act with that fact in view. 

Let it not be said that Penns^dvania, which has already 
given so many of her sons to this righteous cause, shall now, 
at the eleventh hour, be behind her sister States in furnishing 
her quota of the men deemed necessary to end this rebellion. 
Let it not be that those Pennsylvania regiments, now so de¬ 
pleted, that have won for themselves so much honor in the 
field, shall pass out of existence for want of patriotism in the 
people. 

Winfield S. Hancock, 

Major-General U- S, Volunteers. 

Hancock was pre-eminently the man for the work to 
which he was set. Bravest among the brave, loyal to 
the core, wearing already the wreath of victor won in 
the hardest battle, a stanch Democrat, a soldier who 
carried a yet unhealed wound on his person, and, 
beyond all, possessed of that magnetic power which 
leads men captive, he had a success which few others 
could have achieved in recruiting the waning strength 
of the Union Army. 

Philadelphia tendered him a public reception, placing 
the historic Independence Hall at his service in a special 
vote of thanks and welcome by the Select and Common 
Councils of the city government. The city of New 
York placed the governor's room, in the City Hall, at 
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his disposal for the same purpose, and received him 
with great distinction. At Albany, the Legislature 
paid him an official tribute of respect for his distin¬ 
guished sciwiccs to the country. In Boston, the Lt^gis- 
laturc, which was then in session, invited him upon the 
floor of the House, and a public reception %vaH givcm 
him by the merchants and citiscens at the IMorcInmts’ 
Exchange. The people then, as now, look(Hl up to 
him as one of their heroes, in whoso wisdom and 
energy, no less than in his valor, they trust(ul the, 
future of the Kepublic. No wonder tliat, in later 
years, when the news of his nomination to tlu^ .Presi¬ 
dency was Hashed over the wires throughout tht^ land, 
the people rose in glad recognition of the leaden' whom 
they had welcomed on his patriotic errand during those 
dark days in the winter of 18G3. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 


The Wilderness.— Grant takes Command of all the Armies.— The 
Army of the Potomac crosses the Rapidan.— Hancock Leads the 
Advance.—The Two Days^ Fight in the Wilderness.—The Story of 
One of the gallant Second Corps.— Hancock leads the Charge 
against Longstreet’s Men over the Breastworks. 

It was March of the year 1864 when Hancock was 
again called to take command of the corps which ho 
had so valiantly and effectively led, and which he had 
so efficiently recruited. On the 2d of that month, 
Grant had been confirmed in the grade of Lieutenant- 
General, and on the 10th he had been assigned, by a 
special order of President Lincoln, to the command of 
"all the armies of the United States.” The Army of 
the Potomac had been recruited up to a high standard, 
largely through the efforts of General Hancock, and 
the Union and Confederate forces lay facing each other 
along the Eapidan. 

On the 18th of March General Hancock, still actively 
engaged in recruiting his corps at Harrisburg, Penn., 
wrote to his father: " I have just received an order from 
the Secretaiy of War to report without delay to him 
for instructions prior to rejoining my command in the 
field. I have but time to notify you of the fact.” With 
this modest announcement Hancock set out on the 
campaign that was to end the war of Eebellion. 

The Second Corps, Hancock’s old command, was still 
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further augmented by the addition of the gallant Third 
Corps, making in all upwards of fifty thousand men, 
beside which the General had under his command part 
of the Fifth, Sixth, and Ninth Corps,—an army of 
veterans, tried by fire. Grant had in the Army of the 
Potomac, as reorganized, a movable column of about 
one hundred and forty thousand men; while against 
him was Lee, holding Eichmond, with an army whose 
rolls at this time showed only fifty-two thousand six 
hundred and twenty-six men of all arms. The hour 
had come in which the Eebellion could be crushed. 

On the 3d of May the order went forth that the Army 
of the Potomac should launch forth on its great ad¬ 
venture. Lee’s army occupied the bluffs that skirt the 
south bank of the Eapidan for many miles. It was a 
position impregnable to direct assault, and Grant’s plan 
was to cross the river by the lower fords and turn the 
right of the Confederate army. 

Hancock’s corps left Culpepper Court-House on the 
night of the 3d of May, leading the advance in the post 
of honor which was eminently his due. They crossed 
Ely’s Ford on the morning of the 4th, advancing to 
Chancellorsville, and bivouacking that night on the old 
battle-ground, \vhere, one year before, they had fought 
a losing fight, though a brave one, under Hooker. 

On the following day. May 5, the long fight began, 
which has gone into history with the name of the Battle 
of the Wilderness. Hancock who took the advance of 
the left column, pushed on far ahead, and was able to 
secure and hold a strategic point on the Orange plank 
road, which the Confederate General Hill endeavored 
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to capture. About four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
attack was made in the midst of the dense growth 
which gave that country its name of the ''Wilderness.” 
The fight at once grew very fierce, the opposing forces 
being very close together, and the musketry continuous 
and deadly along the whole line. In his report of this 
battle, Lee makes mention of " Hancock’s repeated and 
desperate assaults.” In his own report, Hancock speaks 
of the close and deadly character of the combat, and 
has a special word to say of the Irish brigade, under 
Colonels Smythe and Brooks, which "attacked the 
enemy vigorously on his right, and drove his line some 
distance.” " The Irish brigade,” says Hancock, further, 
"was heavily engaged, and although four-fifths of its 
numbers were recruits, it behaved with great steadiness 
and gallantry, losing largely in killed and wounded.” 

Hancock continued his efforts to drive Hill until eight 
o’clock, when night shut down on the darkening woods 
and ended the struggle. The combatants lay on their 
arms, exhausted after the fierce struggle, and many 
corpses in the tangled brakes and bushes told of the 
bloody work done that day. 

Thus was the battle of the Wilderness opened. It 
was fought in a country whose natural features were 
peculiarly disadvantageous for the movements of an 
army. The whole face of the country was thickly 
wooded, with only an occasional opening, and inter¬ 
sected by a few narrow wood-roads. But the woods 
of the Wilderness did not have the ordinary features of 
a forest. The region is one of mineral rocks, and for 
more than a hundred years extensive iron mining had 
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been curritMl on tht^ra. To tho inino*^. t!io tinilnn' 

of the country ft>r ninny niilcn annimi liml hinni viii 
down, nnd in itn plucH*^ there lind nrincii n ilcn^^e lanitn*- 
Ijrrovvth of low-liinluHl and Hin'a*r|^y and 

bristliufi: (‘liincapinH, scrub-innkH aiul linKcl. Suiiitiui, 
in (icHcribin^ tlu^ tfnndn^ of what tn^ ju^^tly ealU fhi‘4 
.sinmdar and tt»rri!il(* <‘oni!>at, .sav.*^, : " If i-*^ a ret^ioii td 

o * 

iflooin and tlu' nhadow <}f tleatln Maiiti*u\ riinx here 
was n<H‘(*ssarily out of flu^ <|UcsfiiMt, and only Intfiaii 
<a(‘tics tohl. 'Tlu'tnH^ps tandd only rorri\o direiiioii 
by a point of llic eompasH; for not oid^\ nore the 
Iinc\s of batlli^ tnilircly hidden fnaii flic ,^d* 4 lif of the 
connnandtna but no ofliecr could ht*c ten fdt^s on ciirlt 
si(hM>f him. Arfitlcry was \UioIly ruled out of U'hc ; 
tlia inasHivc cimccntnilion tif thrta^ litiinlrtsl i^uih stood 
silent, and only an caaaiskmiil picci^ or scdioii could hi' 
hronghi into play in flic roadsides, (*avntry was i^till 
more uscdcHs. But in fliaf hc»rrid Ihicktd fhcri^ lurked 
two lumclrcd thcaisniid mciu and tliri»n*di if htrht tires 
played; and, lluaiyh array of hattic «’ould be seen, 
then^ <‘aine out of its tlt^pflis the i-raekle and roll of 
mu.skt'try, like tlie noisy botliny’ of some hidhcatildroit 
tliat told the clrtaal ht<»ry of di*iithd* 

HamaH’k was also fi> btairllie britlil of flic bufile «i|i 
tlu^ followinii: tlay. Both armiiss were airake early in 
usHume tin* tdlenMive, Ami when, at five tfcloek, ihtii* 
eoek opened the nlfatdi tin fla* taieiiiy in his Iruitt, he 
ovttrpowenal tlu' C bidederafes, and, afff*r an liititr's 
Bcvcuai eontest, the wditdt^ laotile front wim nirrictB itiid 
the enemy <lrtven a mile and a half throii,*.d3i tlu* wtiuds, 
under laaivy Iohh, baek on the t \itifedertiles’ lieiithjuar- 
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ters. Longstreet’s arrival alone saved Lee’s army from 
utter and complete defeat at that time. Indeed, the 
tables were nearly turned; for a fire in the woods, 
creeping up towards the breastwork of logs, behind 
which one of Hancock’s division was placed, set the 
works ablaze, and drove the smoke and flame back 
upon the men with such fury, that they were unable to 
fire over the parapet, and the enemy, pressing forward, 
planted their standard on the breastworks. Then it was 
that Hancock in person led the assault of his gallant 
corps and drove out the invaders with a rush. 

One of those who fought under Hancock in the Wil¬ 
derness, describes this battle ;— 

‘‘ The fighting of the battle of the Wilderness commenced, 
as von remember, on May 5, 1864. Our combined troops, 
known as the Second Corps, were given a central position, 
with a X-)lank road to protect. The Fifth Corps was on our 
right, and the Sixth on the left. For three daj^s, until the 
8th, our positions remained unchanged. On that day there 
was little fighting in front of us, and there was no evidence 
that we would be disturbed. But General Hancoelv s fore¬ 
sight on tliis occasion, as on many others, did not assert itself 
in vain. All day long, under his orders, we were busy in 
intrenching ourselves. During the day General Sedgwick, of 
the Fifth Corps, came riding along with his staff and saw us 
at work. 

“ ‘ What in the hell are you doing there?’ he said, in his 
brusque way. 

“ ‘ I am expecting an assault,’ replied Hancock. 

“ ‘ But there will be none,’ Sedgwick answered; ‘ the fight¬ 
ing will be over there on the right.’ 

“ ‘ That may be,’ replied Hancock, quietly, ‘ but I’m going 
to be ready.’ 
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‘ What can you do with a single corps? ’ persisted Sedo- 
wick; ‘ if the rebels come here they will bring their whol( 
army/ 

‘ Well/said General Hancock, ‘let them come. I an 
going to hold this road.’ 

‘‘ It seemed to me that the whole rebel army did come 
About four o’clock that very day, Hill’s and Longstreet’s corpi 
were massed against us and fought for three hours. We wen 
almost driven out of our position. Many of our troops hac 
already turned to run, and defeat seemed imminent. But w< 
finally rallied, and stopped the advancing enemy. A fev 
moments more and the gray coats were in turn retreating. 

Over our works went Hancock, leading the pursuit, and w< 
following him closely. We drove them about a mile and i 
half back, into the very centre of their position. That wai 
the close of the battle of the Wilderness. That night th< 
Confederate army retreated to Spottsjdvania. 

“Hancock on that day was here, there, and everywhere 
directing our movements. ^ I don’t know how he ever came tc 
expect that attack ; but he was ready. I suppose it was hii 
wonderful foresight. All day long he hurried us, and was 
continually warning us that the earthworks would not b( 
completed in time to protect us.” 

This practically ended the battle of the Wilderness. 
Hancock, as usual, had occupied the post of dange: 
and of honor; he had driven the enemy before him 
had'suffered severely, and had wrested success out oi 
the jaws of defeat by one of those superb exhibition 
of personal valor which add such brilliancy to his granc 
military genius. 

When the third day, May 7, dawned, neither armj 
cared to take the initiative, and a cavalry combat a 
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Todd’s Farm was the only incident. Tens of thousands 
of dead and wounded, in blue and in gray, lay in the 
thick woods. The Union loss exceeded fifteen thou¬ 
sand ; the Confederates lost about eight thousand. Such 
was the cruel ending of this strange and horrible battle, 
which no man could see, whose progress could be fol¬ 
lowed only by the ear as the sharp and crackling vol¬ 
leys of musketry, and the alternate Union cheer and 
Confederate yell, told how the fight surged and swelled. 
But Hancock still held his advanced position, Lee 
had lost Longstreet, dangerously wounded by the fire 
of his own men, and Grant determined to go on toward 
Bichmond. Hancock pushed forward his advance on 
Sunday, May 8, and the entire line followed. 
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CIIAFTKIl XIV. 

Spottaylvania. •—»tfiUHMK'k uf th«' c;inii-r;il 

Sed^wio.kV Doath. — llhHidu'.Ht Ilidllt' i»f fh«^ War.lf;iuri«-!4 
Takes ainl Hehln i he Fnnums ** Salient ■""'’A ^lerniitj* t\ill *’ 

on Gcau^ral ilohiiHoii. Ilajunu’k’s Uetort. * Aeeuutifi'i ef ilir S|»ii|t- 

Hvlvauia Fight hy Hye-wit ne?*Hej4. 

(iUANt's purpose? was move Htnilhwiiri! fViiiti t!ti^ 
Wildonu'ss niul plant hinist*!f hotwinni Lta’X nnin iitnl 
Richmond by a movtuiitiil upon Spot!HV'haiiia iotirl- 
Ilousiu fifttHni miloH distant, lint Loo toti tjuirk 
for liiuu 2 ^ 1 'd tuj iMotulay, May *K t!i<' C Vnfbdoriito^ luitl 
t4iken possiwiitn of Spotfsyhiiniit C Vtirl-Ilott^o, ptaiifod 
tiieir army iuto.hh CiranrH lino of nifirrli, niid ilritun up 
on SpottHylvnnia Rid^i^ a Inilwark of didiairo wlionu for 
twelve days, tluy were nbk^ ta Itoltl in rhoek the Army 
of tlu^. Poloiuae. 

This army was all lu’cai^dd- into ptisiiiun on f!io 
and although no tm/j^a^eiuenl orrumnL the rnoinV^-^ 
Hharp-slKHdors ltrou«’ht tk>\vii iiit itlirstriiais ^irftiii iit 
th<i pcu’suii (»f tiont»nd Hiati^wirk, roiiiiiiaiidiiix tlio 
Sixtli (k>rps, who was hliot wtiilo stiiiidiii*| on I In' 
brt'ast works alon*^ Iiis lin«\ andaliiiohf iit?4aiill\ oApirtsl, 
llu'HO Hliarpshtailers porrlnsl in llii* fitro-4- 

frees above tin* bonds and out of siirlit of flio riiitut 
Kkinnishors, and playeil havoe aloii| 4 * our linin Uno 
tvho Htood by (ieneral Stalgtiirk wlwn ho folk ilo-HU'ibo i 
the »<*oii6 :»«- 
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‘‘ A little hum of leaden bees about the advanced line 
breastworks caused the soldiers to dodge and duck tL 
heads. The General smiled at them good-naturedly ; he I 
a winning smile. Finally one bee hummed so near a p< 
Irishman's auricle that he dropped down upon his face. G' 
eral Sedgwick touched him with his foot in humorous c 
dain: ‘ Pooh, pooh, man! Who ever heard of a sold 
dodging a bullet! Why, they couldn’t hit an elephant at t 
distance 1 ’ There was a laugh at this, even though i 
straggling bees yet hummed unpleasantly around. The G< 
eral was still smiling over the banter, when Colonel McMah 
heard the buzz of a bullet culminate in what seemed 
explosion close beside him. ‘ That must have been an c 
plosive bullet. General.’ No answer. But as the face 
General Sedgwick slightly turned toward the' beloved ofl3< 
at his side, a cmious, sad, not despaiidng, but almost cc 
tented smile was upon it. Another moment, and the form 
the General fell helplessly backward. It was caught 
Colonel McMahon as it fell. A ball had entered the fs 
just below the left eye, pierced the brain, and passed out 
the back of the head. He never spoke afterward, though 
breathed softly for awhile.” 

During the afternoon Hancock was directed to nia 
a movement across the River Po for the purpose 
capturing a Confederate wagon-ti-ain; where, on t 
following day, having been recalled to assist in 
attack on another position, Hancock repulsed a desj 
rate assault of the enemy. During the heat of t 
contest, the woods in the rear of the troops, bet'we 
them and the river, took fire ; and in the midst of th( 
appalling perils, with a fierce foe in front and a blazi 
forest behind, Hancock not only repelled the cnen: 
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troops, with a ringing cheer, rolled like a resistless 
wave into the enemy’s works, tearing away with their 
hands what abatis there was in front of the intrenedi- 
ments, and carried the line at all points. Inside the 
intrenchments there ensued a savage hand-to-hand 
combat with the bayonet and clul.)bed muskets. 

The fight was of short duration, resulting in the 
capture of General Johnson and nearly the whole of 
his division, four thousand men, twenty pieces of ai*til- 
lery, and thirty colors. The rest of the force fled to 
the rear in great confusion. 

The point where Hancock struck the enemy's lino of 
works was where it formed what is called a salient ; 
and, having burst open this angle, Hancock had driven 
a wedge between the right and centre of the enemy, 
and was in a position to rive asunder Iho (Jonfedoruto 
army. Lee made no less than five desperate assaiiltB 
to regain this position; but Han(a)ck was ably siii)- 
ported, and the enemy was successfully repulsed. 

Speaking of this aflair, Svv^inton says that ''of all 
the struggles of the war, this was perhaps the fiercest 
and most deadly. Frecpicntly throughout the confliedi, 
so close was the contest that the ilval standards wcu'e 
planted on opposite sides of the breastworks. The 
enemy’s most savage sallies were directed to r(d.ako the 
famous salient which was now becorno an angle of death, 
and presented a spectacle ghastly and terrible. Oii 
the Confederate side of the works lay many (‘.orpscB 
of those who had been bayoneted by Hancock's men 
when they first leaped the intrenchments. To those 
were constantly added the bravest of those who, in the 
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assaults io recapture the position, tell at tlu^ luartrin of 
llie works, till tlu^ ground was lit«u*al!> ('tnt‘ri*d nilh 
piles of dtaul, and the woods in front of the Milieiit 
wertM)ne hideous (h>lgotha.'" It is further stated ihaf 
tht' musketry hri^ was so tt'rril>Ie as kill the whole 
forest within its rang<L triads twem eighteen ine!n^-i in 
dianu'ter being cnit (‘ham in two by tin* laiUtis, 

At ini<lnight, aft(‘r twtmty hours of combat, Lee wdfh- 
dr(‘W his bhaaling limas. And, althougli the Iosm on fhi^ 
Union sid(‘ was terribhn Ilanetn^k's 'v ietory had a iiieu’iit 
(dleet upon tlu' many whi(‘ii \vas worth all it 

Tlu‘ story of his fight, as told by one td’ tin' idliiau’s 
serving umhu* Ilaneoek, giv(»s scntie i*nlertaiiiiitg iitei- 
(hmts as obstawinl by an ludor in and lUi eye-witin*ss tif 
th(‘ batth‘: -- 

We wtaa^ on the extnam^ ri^tht mi tlie I*o Ihver. We 
fou<(ht tliere. on tlu» UHh and I lih without eliair4ite.t our 
tiouH, Uu*. Lonfedenites wt‘ri* intfiaadasl on some of the 
hills that ran around in tin* form of a erestsait. We wen* on 
tiu‘ outside* of this eri‘het‘Ut, atid tlH‘y ou the* iuHiile* We got 
ratlaa* tin* worst of it dm'iu*^ the twt^ days* 

Ou till* evt‘niug of tlu* nth, about six o*e{oek, ilaiieoi-L 
sent, word t(» eaeli of Ins division c’ommatiders* Ihitf he Imd 
ordta's to go to tin* extnaue left. I was tuforiiied at flie intie, 
and on go«»d mdht»ri!y, that IIaiH*oelv went direefli ftt lirntiL 
and nsH’ived permiH-,ion t(» make the move. Uiuit llie 

nnd(‘r,ntundiite tlnai am! alba'wnrds, an)‘way» in otir rMi|ea 
W(» did not know tiow tliis mnuoaivre aoidd rmiiiL bni iie 
wt‘re willing to tru'-a any .*-4rntagein of our eoiiniiuttiler, ho 
all nlglit long we maniied (|uietly iiroiiiid ila* miiiy. 

Our line itaai extended about eig|it miles. 

We reachcil the extreme point on the left, iitdieimal by 
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Hancock, about four a. m., on the 12th. It was just in tho 
gray of the morning. We were then entirely cut off from the 
balance of oim army, and were on the right of the enemy- 
General Hancock massed his corps into three lines, and 
started the charge at a quarter past four. 

‘‘Up the side of the hill we went, hurriedly and quietly. 
About half a mile from the intrenched lines of tho enemy wo 
encountered their pickets. Every man was captured without 
firing a gun. Advancing, we took their first line without a 
sound. The second line made some resistance ; but wo cap¬ 
tured them with but little difficulty, and charged their third 
and last line with equal success. It was a complete surprise 
to the enemy. We were only thirty minutes from the time 
we started, until we reached the very heart of the enemy’s 
camp. It was one of the most brilliant and successful moves 
of the war. 

“I was the witness of a little incident on that occasion, 
which might be interesting. When wo had captured the third 
line, General Hancock, who, as usual, was leading us, rode 
up to the headquarters of General Johnson, who was com¬ 
manding the division of the enemy we had assaulted. I for¬ 
get his first name, but I remember that he and Hancock were 
classmates at West Point. An orderly stood outside the tent. 

I was standing near by at the time and saw Hancock when 
he rode up. 

“ ‘Is General Johnson in?' he asked of the orderly, who 
replied in the affirmative. 

“‘Ask him to step out,’ said Hancock; and presently 
Johnson appeared, buttoning up his clothes, for ho was not 
yet dressed. V 

“ ‘I have come to make you a morning call,’ remarked 
our general, pleasantly, at the same time extending his hand. 
But Johnson was furious. 

“ ‘I cannot take your hand on such an occasion as this/ 
he exclaimed, angrily. 
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well,' anHwennl Clenernl Ilniieoek, \\uti vnn «it> 
juBt, as you pU‘jise ; only I I w<Hi!d like in make just 

as pleiiHaut a job of this as posBil^Its I'mler of tier einnaii- 
HtaiK'eH I would not have otfered you my liamlk 

In this retort the tharaeter of tlm man re\ealtnl itself in 
Htron^ (‘olors. He. res|HM‘tc‘d misfortuiu^ in any man, but 
could not l)e friendly to a rebel in ariiw, 

^"Then the deAuited |.^(‘neral wan tunietl over to jauue f4alf 
oflleer and carried tcv (lu‘ rear. 

Having gaiiH‘d this poHition, we* hn<! to keep if. louiritig 
an atta(‘k, wt‘ iinmtsUately <’nmnieneed to inlreiieb ourselves. 
About, two lamrs afterwards, the emuuy’s trfM»|r4 eaiiir iipoit 
UH in a Holid mass, uiuler eovt*r of their artilleru liiitieork 
was going evtuwwluu’ts talking t<i our trtiops. 

^ Boys,’ Haiti Inn ^ have captured this pimition itiid iie 
must hold it. If we let them have this jilaee they wilt serve 
UH worse than we dhl them. It will be deiilli for eviuy iiiiiii 
of youf 

^^We Htayed there. All day hmg they kept firing upon 
UH, hut !>y nine <feloc*k that night the guns iih*d down, 
morning the (’onfederalen land dt^puiled iiml were on fhetr 
way to ('old Harbor. Huh oerasion wits knoivn an Ilnn- 
(HH'k’n grmit. ehargt* at Spt»tlH\Ivania.'* 

A war (‘omsspomltml destuibes the terriblt^ miillifi 
over tlje salient nngh' in the eittuiiyki wnrks whieli 
Ilnneoek had taken ami wan holding: ™ 

A haltle rageil <wer tliow* InfriUifiiitieiits, the iiifeieie 
fury and la'roism and luuTor of whieh it is wiiiiply iinpoMsiblo 
to deHerihe at all. Five dlntlnet, niiviiios tnuneiidomi 
were iiifide liy llm enemy to retake fhat pfiMiiioii, 11to lutes 
of botli iirmiea met in a eortfitiind denth"gri.ipple in find ftt the 
right of tln! imgle of deiitli tiiktai in the iiiortiiiig, I’o liine 
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looked down on that battle from a height would have been 
like gazing into the smoke and din of an earthquake. Col¬ 
umn after column of the enemy penetrated to the very face 
of the breastwork, to be hewn down and sent back like a 
broken wave. Column after column still came on, dealini^ 
death and meeting it, and making way for other columns, 
and others still; and all the day long, against this rush of a 
foe that seemed disdainful of life, the angle was held by 
our troops, fighting, falling, but unyielding, to the close. 
When the night came, the angle of those works, where the 
battle had been the hottest, and from which the enemy had 
been finally driven, had a spectacle, for whoever cared to 
look, that would.never have enticed his gaze again. Men 
in hundreds, killed and wounded together, were piled in hid¬ 
eous heaps, some bodies that had lain for hours under the con¬ 
centric fibre of the battle being perforated with wounds. The 
writhing of wounded beneath the dead moved these masses 
at times ; at times a lifted arm or a quivering limb told of an 
agony not yet quenched by the Lethe of death around.'' 

The cruel sharpness of war had never a more vivid 
illustration than in these battles of the Wilderness ; nor 
was the patriotic heroism of commanders and of men 
ever more grandly shown than in these contests where 
none of the pomp of battle accompanied the struggle, 
but only its horrors were to be found. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^olcl Harbor.—'The Marcli from Spottsylvaiiia toward Biolimorul.— 
-A. Kace between Two ArmicH.—Hancock IuuIh Lee before him at 
■fclao North Anna.—He Carries Bridge.—-Hancock at Cold Har- 

\j^T .— He Carries the Knemy’s XdncH.—A Fight at Close QuarterB, 
-—~ Amenities of the Combat. 

The advance from Spottnylvania %vas not made until 
Ito 20tli of May, and in the meantime Ilaneoek was 
TTgaged in the dcHporato but not altogether Buceessful 
■t-tempts of Grant to force his way straight across the 
loiifcdcrate fortilications from the position ho had cap- 
rircd on the 12th. 

In the mcantinie, Sheridan, in whoso command the 
.u-fejiliing Custer was a subordinate, was making his won- 
-oi'fully brilliant cavalry movenumts in the Siienandoah 
^iillcy and onward towards Richmond. This episode 
one of the most spirited chapters in tlie history 
f‘ our war; and the meeting of the two great cavalry 
3ixclcrs in the Shenandoah Valley, Sheridan with the 
iTTioii troopers and Stuart with tlio Confodcu'ate riders, 
Tsi,kos one of its most romantic pages. 

"When at length Hancocik was ordered forward, on 
ao 20th of May, the movement was in fact a ra (50 
otwcon the two opposing armies for a new vantago- 
iround on the road to Riclimond. This ground was on 
ao North Anna River. 

CThe country through which Hancock led his cor}B on 
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this hasty march was a wonderful and striking con¬ 
trast to that whose horrors they left behind them. Tt 
was fair and fertile, beautifully undulating, with many 
large and fine plantations in the river-bottoms. The 
bhght of war had not yet touched it; but here were 
fields with sprouting wheat and growing corn and. 
luxuriant clover, homesteads with great ancestral elms 
and bountiful farms. 

But when, on the 23d, Hancock came in sight of the 
North Anna, he saw on the opposite bank " the enemy 
in large force marching in column, evidently eii roicto 
from Spottsylvania.” Hancock had to force a passage 
of the river, and that, too, over a tele du pout which the 
Confederates had constructed and manned at the Ches¬ 
terfield Bridge. Hancock made the assault, with Pierce 
and Egan’s brigades, about an hour before sundown, 
under a heavy fire, the troops sweeping across the open, 
plain at double-quick, making a foothold in the parapet; 
with their bayonets, clambering over it, driving out the 
enemy, and capturing the bridge. 

On the further advance, Hancock led another brilliant 
skirmish at the Tolopotomy; and when Grant deter¬ 
mined do force the passage of the Chickahominy at 
Cold Harbor, Hancock was given the place on the left 
of the line as the order of battle was formed. 

The assault upon the enemy’s works was ordered to 
be by a general advance all along the line at half-past 
four in the morning of June 3. It was short, sharp, 
and bloody work. Before five o’clock the battle was 
decided. It was impossible to dislodge the enemy. 
Hancock’s corps advanced for half a mile through woods 
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and oYor open intervals, under ii M*vert’ lir»\ MfraiYlif tip 
to the euemj’H wtuden, mid repeiited the firil!i:iiif r\piuii 

of the nalient angle" ut Sjiiftl,Hvlvaiiia.. Uph elifidird 
over the enmnyV parapet, raptiiml lii'4 ainl 

carried off live or hix Imiiilred priHt*iii»r4, null iludr 
colora. .But it wan u^^cIohm, I1ie wrirk.^% rniitii iint 
carried an a \vIioh% alllioygli llaiieoek’H men fiirlilieil 
theinselvcH in an atlvaiu'ed poHitii»in 

One of tln^ most rtanarkalilt^ iiiei«!eiif'^ nf llie imr nr- 
currc'd Inu’c. It tin* rrtriilioii uf n piedtitiit, all ihi% , 
%vithin tiftt‘en yard.^ of the miiiin'.'i \iork n hi-ridr 

band which perfornitat thia f*\plfiit na# tin* brir/ado of 
Colonel Midvtauu in !Iiineoek% rtirp*'., liiiinlieiiiiy nboiil 
eight hundred inmi. Throiigli the {iirlotig ila^ 
men held tlieir line witliiii fifteen of llir nieini', 

and all Ida force eotild not di.Nltalgr llieiit. 

The way ii linppeinal wita IliitO iiirutigli ii fiiitlt of 
engineering, tlie relad iiilreiiehitieiilM were drawn «ii 
the rearward nlope of the eriinl in froiii of Ilmirtirti, imd 
thus tlirown ho far laiek that his mem w-lieii repiilMed, 
were partially under eovt*r m mnm m they had piiwd 
theridg(% ami tlnnr Hhiirpshootera were iilile to t%ee{i 
tile enemy H Inaids down long enough In idlnw hirstilv 
improvised paraptds to be thrown up. 

Repeattally during the day Ihe enetny fiirinml ihmhh 
(‘oliunns of attaitk, to eoine over the works iind iissidl 
them ; and tlu^ otlieers eoutd lie heard eiieoiirngtiig Iheir 
troops by telling them there are uttly four or liu* 
Imndied of thcuii"--*caniie on! * Hut tlit^ iiiotitmil titii 
rebels showed themselves above the pitntpei, ii line nf 
fire lliwhed out from kdiind Hits eiiiliiitn iimtifid where 
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eight hundred heroes stood in a now Thermopylae, and 
many a Confederate threw up his arms and fell prone 
under their swift avenging bullets. 

The sequel is as curious as the deed itself ; for while 
the enemy dared not venture out to assail McKean’s 
men, neither could he get back Irom his pm-ilous posi¬ 
tion. In this dilemma, the ingenious device was hit 
upon of running a zigzag trench up iVom the Union lines 
to his. In this manner a working party was able to 
dig its way up to where they lay, begrimed with powder 
and worn out with fatigue, and at last they were brought 
safely away — all that were left of them. The gallant 
McKean was shot down while standing up to receive a 
rebel assault. 

So close were the lines of the contending armies 
after this battle, that often not more than llfty yards 
separated them. A man would call out from behind 
the Union breastworks the signal of attack — " Uorward ! 
Guido centre I” — and the Cunfe(Ua-iit<!s, hearing all 
that was said, would start up Ixihind their parapet, 
while our men, just i>ooring above their pits, would 
" draw a bead ” op their triekiul opponents and bring 
many a one down with a bloody gift. 

_ Or, on the other side, one would call a parley and 
cry out: 

"Yanks, ain’t it about your time to cook cotFec?” 

"Yes,” the Yanks would rcj;)ly. 

"Then,” the response would come from the other 
side, "if you won’t shoot while I make my johnny- 
cake, I won’t shoot while you make your codec.” 
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TMs culinary truce was always olwcrvci! wish {h*> 
strictest fidelity. 

General Hancock, in his report of this Imtfh', ii fs 
the significant languaf^o : "The troops uiivjuirri! a, tUr 
as the example of their ollka'rs (•(•iilil earri tin-in.” 
The position could not he earrhal, and «illictT( untl 
men realized it. An attempt was made to redm e fh*. 
works by siege; but this was given up in a lew da^ 
and Grant dotorminod to tran.sA'r his army to the >«iu!h 
of the James Eiver. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

— Oq Sick Leave Ao-ain hn+ n • i T* -r. ® Wound Keopens. 

orders marching under 

take up a position where the City Point 

-ap iiom whirr oTdTrs” r/r: “h d 

LXtitr rr" ^'X’rmr:rr 

in going to the assistance of Genenl t 

had attacked Petersburg. This was tliP fi t • 
that Hancock had. received tW plJ i 

hour 1 Md not been notified from any source r ■ 
I was expected to assist Genert.1 QrvoVi • “ ^ 

that citj.” assaulting 

^7 BeparhnentTr^r rrrrrrof 
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known that Petersburg was to be attacked, Petersburg 
would have fallen.” But Grant was compelled to sit 
down before that city in .formal siege for nearly a year 
before it yielded. 

General Hancock, to whom, in the absence of Grant 
and Meade, the command of the field fell, was re¬ 
strained from attacking, by orders from Meade, until 
the remainmg corps of the Army of the Potomac 
should arrive; and this hajopening on the 16th, he 
made the assault that day, driving the enemy some dis¬ 
tance along the whole line. The attack was renewed 
by Hancock and Burnside on the 17th, the former 
succeeding in taking some important ground. 

The movement of Hancock was designed to cai-ry 
the four lines of works of the enemy outside the city, 
drive the Confederates into Petersburg, and, if possible, 
capture the town. On this, ” Bunker-hill Day,” writes 
one of the old Sixth Corps, which was then part of 
Hancock’s command, " General Hancock formed his 
troops, in a piece of wood, between two forts, in such 
a way, and at such a point, that the enemy had no idea 
of what he was doing. Just as night was falling he 
led us out on the charge. Instead of charging either 
of the two forts, he led us on a dead run right between 
them. When on the other side he deployed his troops, 
and efiected the capture of both. The enemy was so sur¬ 
prised that we met with little resistance. Then we 
made a gallant charge on the second line, and after a 
sharp fight secured it. Then the third line was 
stormed, and though the battle was now severe, we 
were successful. At the fourth line, however, we were 
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wf bargainer ^It “^“tain the position 

hostilities closed The ^ “ffht, and the 

opened upon::t 

vama, Hancock told ns that oiiv r, '+■ ^ Spottsyl- 

or it was certain delrfortl, 

tat it „„ hard , ^0 'li'l tald it t 

was yet a wounded mi that Hancock 

when he took the field witTp'^^ surgeon’s care 

the Potomac Th. Y IJ ^rmy of 

elfect of reopenino- thr^ i^ad the 
and. ta the e'Z^? rj^thTr” 
stitution broke down r,n i u ^ eon- 

greatest reiuotanco, to tnmYTOrtr”"’’'”"*’ ™‘‘ *‘‘° 
co^s. thoogh he did not leare the Md““ 

tad rsr;:: s^n:f riTr"”' “r- 

occupy arr ambulanee during i*" ■ 

mounting his horse when his ‘‘ 

with the enemy and his ri« contact 

to direct and inspire the:^^. Presence was needed 

had^frJtoed7nd“sp^LS^^ 

femur, and at one tin.; 7 1 ^ "PP®"’ P^'’* the 

Iiot he saved A siolend^^^ Iiis life could 

the best sureicaf sMl h s “““"“on, howerer, Mid 

rrorst, and hS entfce ,L “o 

not his impatience to be ^"dowed had 

prevailed Lr to ^dtTnt 

J %inent. The penalty for this he 
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now had to pay by a brief retirement from the com¬ 
mand of his corps. 

On the 27th of June, however, he again took com¬ 
mand, and participated in the operations before Peters¬ 
burg until July 26, when he crossed to the north side 
of the James River, with his corps and a division of 
cavalry, and assaulted the enemy’s lines at Deep Bot¬ 
tom, capturing the outer works, two hundred prison¬ 
ers, several stands of colors, and four pieces of 
artillery. 

It was while Hancock was engaged in these opera¬ 
tions that General Burnside conceived and put in execu¬ 
tion the idea of capturing the defences of Petersburg 
by assault after the demoralization consequent upon the 
explosion of a mine, through the breach formed by 
which an assaulting column could push forward and 
sweep the enemy right and left. The hour for the 
explosion was fixed at half-past four on the morning of 
July 30; and, as if to give chances to fate, Burnside 
decided the choice of the assaulting division by casting 
lots, or, as Grant expressed it, by "pulling straws or 
tossing coppers.” 

Hancock had just returned from his fortunate expe¬ 
dition to Deep Bottom, and was not concerned in the 
affair in any way. The match was applied to the 
mine at the hour appointed; but, owing to a defect in 
the fuse, the mine failed to explode. A second attempt 
succeeded, at about fifteen minutes before five o’clock 
in the morning. The effect produced is described as 
showing a solid mass of earth, through which the 
exploding powder blazed hke lightning playing in a 
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of clouds, slowly rising some two hundred feet 
n the air, and hanging visibly a few seconds^ 
«d, and a heavy elouj of 

The explosion of the mine was the signal for a aim..? 
ueous ouW of artiileiy from the vfri „f« S' 

^dvanoedS 

i-isf.xs.s;.-:"':; 

lumn sought shelter, .hou|' tht wt noZSf 

yond for the en^ occupying the crest 

d remained^m f explosion 

InTt 1 But the trooDs 

«por^f "" «^d?n 

need Jl- , disorder and confusion com- 

nced which continued to the end Tlio 

led, brought their guns to bear, and poured shS 
bombs into the hollow of the e^d earlwth 
-re the Union troops were clustered. The crater 
ame a s aughter-pen. Burnside sent out the colored 
«on and the breve bhmk fellows pusheTLZe^ 

lenS inZrTtT'* “ ™ 

Zav Znt t 7“ “ nilitaiy court 

i fZdZ 77 tbe 

found Its causes to be. first, the injudicious fom- 

nv of IZ"* “ *7* l second, tte 

n, of.the troops m the creter, insteiui of 7i„v 
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forward to the crest, when there was no fire of eon- 

sequence from the enemy; third, no proper 
ment of engineer ^officers and working parties, £txicl of 
materials and tools for their use, in the Ninth Coi-py • 
fourth, that some parts of the assaulting columns "vvere 
not properly led; fifth, the want of a competent: eora- 
mon head at the scene of the assault, to direct 
as occurrences should demand. 

But, while the causes of the mine fiasco before l?oters- 
burg may be differently judged by experts, the 
non-professional mind will always incline to the 
that it failed because a soldier of Hancock’s 
presence, quick perception, and instant action wa.s laot 
the director and the leader of the assault. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

About Petersburg.Hancock Commands at Deep Bottom.—Pro¬ 
motion to be Brigadier-General in tbe Eegular Army— His Horse 
shot under him at Reams’ Station. — Battle of the Boydton Plank 
Road. — Recruiting a Veteran Corps. — Brevet Major-General for 
Gallantry at Spottsjdvania. — In Command of tbe Middle Military 
Division when Lee Surrenders and the Confederacy collapses. 

On the 12th of August, 1864, Hancock was promoted 
another long step in the regular army, his commission 
as Brigadier-General being issued to him on that date. 
The same day he was ordered to take command of the 
first of the several expeditions which Grant made 
against the enemy from his position liefore Petersburg. 
On this expedition General Hancock’s force consisted 
of his own Second Corps, the Tenth Corps, and Gen¬ 
eral Gregg’s division of Cavalry. The movement was 
made against the enemy at Deep Bottom, where the 
Confederates were met in largely superior force, and 
General Hancock returned with several hundred pris¬ 
oners and several stands of colors. Hancock returned 
to his camp before Petersburg on the 21st, after a very 
fatiguing march, and was immediately ordered to un¬ 
dertake the work of tearing up the railroad track to 
Reams’ Station. This occupied the time until the 25th, 
when the enemy approached in strong force to prevent 
further destruction of the line. 

Hancoefe met the assault with firmness and with per- 
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sistent bravery, although against tremendous odds. 
spite of the fact that the support for which he 
graphed did not reach him, he held the ground valiaiatly 
through the day, being, as usual, on horseback among- 
his troops, cheering and inspiring them, and agaiia nai'-* 
rowly escaped death, having his horse shot under liiixL. 
Both armies had enough of it during the day, and. 
simultaneously withdrew after dark. 

After the loss of the Weldon Bailroad Lee’s depend¬ 
ence was largely upon the Boydton jolank road, from 
which Hancock was instructed to drive the Confeder¬ 
ates. The expedition was only partially successfnl, 
the support not being what it should have been ; 'brit 
the brilliancy of Hancock’s repulse of the great assanll 
of the enemy, and the skill with which he handled the 
force under his command, elicited expressions of admi¬ 
ration even from Grant himself. 

The battle of Boydton plank road was the last tHat 
General Hancock fought with his gallant Second Corps. 
He had been, a sick man during all this campaign. 
When not on active fighting duty, he was in the liands 
of the surgeonsand even when on the march and in 
the battle, his wound had to be dressed daily, and 
almost as frequently pieces of the splintered bone wei'e 
removed by the surgeons. It was his indomitable 
spirit that kept him up. 

But, great as was the value of his services in the 
field, his country had yet greater need of him in another- 
department of patriotic duty. 

There were then many veteran soldiers in the country, 
whose terms of service had expired, and the govern- 
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ment considered the best means of calling into the field 
this desirable clement. Veteran soldiers, having been 
once honorably discharged, hesitated to re-enter the 
sendee in regiments recniited since their own enlist¬ 
ments; so it was thought advisable to raise a corps 
which should consist of veterans alone. The man to 
whom the President first looked was, in regard both to 
the length and severity of his service, the chief of all 
the veteran general officers of the army; and that man 
was General Hancock. 

So Hancock was ordered, on the 26th of November, 
1864, to report at Washington and undertake tho 
orcranization of this veteran corps. It was determined 
to'^make this corps fifty thousand strong; and it wa.s 
rer^' justly believed that, with Hancock at tho head of 
this organization, the old soldiers would at once lloc-k 
to the .standard, and the force be recruited in the short¬ 
est possible time. This idea proved a correct one. 

But this corps of veterans was destined never to Ix^ 
called into action. Events were mai-ehing fast, and 
Hancock’s sword could not be .spared from tho field in 
the last terrible struggle for the extinction of tho Con¬ 
federate army. So he was again ordered to tho front, 
in command of the Middle Military Division, Eob. 27, 
1865, and made his headquarters at Winchester, the 
division embracing the departments of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington, and tho force und(u- his 
command including the Army of the Shenandoah, 
amounting to nearly one hundred thousand men of all 
anus. 

With this force it was expected a decisive blow, 
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in ono direction or the other, would he Btruek, aiul 
General Hancock wan under orders to ho ri*a<ly to 
move at a few houns’ nolirts either on Lviu*hhur^, ii> 
co-oporato with the Army of the Potonuu*, or to tidvt^ 
Iranspoi’ts for the soutliern coast to i^o-opin-ate with 
General Sherman, as the exigencies of tlie eiuapiiigii 
should demand. But the end (*ame soomu' tlnin was 
anticipated. Lee's defema^ of lVt<*rslmrg iadlapsial, 
and the surreiuler of his de<*imat<Mi, raggi'd, and 
hungry, hut bravely persist<*nt troops, was made at 
Appomattox Ck)urt-nous(% April Ih I8ti5. 

About a month before this, on the 13th of MaiX’h, (ien- 
end Hancock had receive<l further otHciiil recognition 
of his Bcrviijcs in the form of a brevet to Major-Geiicral- 
ship in the regular army, given for gallant and iiierL 
torious Bcrvices at the laittle of Spottsylvimia/' 

The sketch of Geneml lianeoek’n military H<u*vicH*s 
during the active period of the Hehellion cannot h<^ bet- 
ter closed than with the following pictures of him, as a 
man and as a commander, by one %vla^ kmnv and 
served under him ; -- 

^‘General Hancock appears tiie very beau iilcal of tlie sob 
dier. llis tigun^ is tall and finely shaped. Ills eye* is clear, 
blue, inquiring, iHsiiguant in rept>He, but inspiring in ilangcr 
and in earneHtuess. In manners, no man ever surpassed liiiiu 
He is the embodiment of kniglitly ecairtimy, yet liis dignity is 
of the simple repuliliean type tliat reminds one ut the Ideal 
CiuchmatUH, No young olllecu-, witti appreheuwons, thr the 
lirst time, evm* rt^porUsl to him tuid went lovay with any 
other feeling than that Hancock was the man he waiitial to 
serve under for IHe. 
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, 1- n+«« Tie was always Idncllincss H*’' 

.. To l.is siborf*™*® a oonlidonc.!; niiul.- .i 

■" /■•■ .. 

r .-c before suspected. 'I lus \V!i« <>ne 

' . -irsecrets of Hancock’s success on the li.d.l, 'I'he 

' "i Vicers all felt that they had come m personal e. .n- 

^;-h"Seir commander; that they had ma.le lu.u llnnk 

' '':;.lmave o-ood, reliable men ; and when the ens.s ea.ne, 

?: .wuld rather die than destroy that ophuou. Hnm-oek . 

. ‘ on the other handy was not a thm- to be wash, d bu 

'lie was severe in his requirements, and sometm.es 
; t/his colonels and generals wish that they were nuywh.-re 
, • mider the plain severity of his talk. Y.^tatler the le e...u 

n*r, tmigfat, the wound was at once healed by s.nmmilteut.o.u 
- s tilmllv and so gracious, that the object ot it Iclt ui l;i'4 
: lie had really gained by the transaction. 

“ Thus lie was to his subordinates. Wliat he wan tn 

is a matter of history. No more loyal cxtH’iifur uf 
ever bestrode a horse. There arc brilliant rt^piilaf iuit^ 
dead and living owners owe them to that lt»y:il prr* 
f ^r.!iiance of duty. He _went forward cheerfully, witlioiif. 
..iT’rmiiring or questioning, in the aceomplishnumt tif 

assigned to him, from lirst to last, willing to do luiyttiiir^ 
■ui i be anything in the service of his country. Ilanrook*‘i 
I'.T'-t ilivisioii Commander, that splendid v(‘,U'ran and .efnli* 
lighter, who was himself generally In hot wat4*r willi Iii’^ 

' Jljlal superiors, Major-General ‘Baldy’ Smith said of ilait* 

: *• He wsLS the most loyal subordinate I ever kntnv. He 
.J IT ays tried to carry out his orders in their spirit a^^i %%adl ii-i 
l * til 3 letter, and whatever he might think of tlumi, wlicit Im 
them they became his own and a part and pttrctd t»f 


tiimself." 

Happy for the Republic had it 
and more statesmen like this ! ” 


more sons, more Miildior:^ 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

IlaiK^ock as a Comman<!t‘r. — Tim tutd Adtuiraticni Iih H«»T 

ilierB for Ihoir Oonora!.—** A SoltUrr’H iHity in toOtmy and Fight/* - 
Goimral Wiilk<*r doiirrilmH Iuh (linniftfi* iiihI lliihifn. Cu»<trr 
Hkotrlien him at WilHaamtmrg.-'•"** Otnstlmiam, dtargo with tlm 
Bayonet'/’—Tlu’i HtHTot. <»f Haiu'<iek’n (ienitH. I'ho Itninrihio 
Second C’orjm.— An Incident td’ OcUyMhnrg, 

Gknmual IIanc<k‘Iv wuh a t’ciiumaiidfr who smiiriHl 
not (Bily tlio cdnifHhnu'o, htit t!u' Itjvo lotcl iBhitirittitm of 
bis trotips, llt^ WUH tjf Hplinulul u{ipoiiriiiiiH% iiiul tif u 
Tiosi tnanwa*. Ho wuh, itmrmwr, syiii- 

udhot’ut as Wi4I HH Hlriof, kiiulty iih w'oll m storn, iiiul, 
>oyon(l all, ho iiuprc'SHtal all who tauoi^ in ocailuot with 
lim with his thonui^h ounu^stnosH. Thon* %vaH no! u 
;ol(lior in hin lur^c'st. oommuiid w!io would not dit^ 
luppy untltir IlnnocH-k'H upprovtiii*^ t^yo ; thoro was not 
nio who failod to find tlu^ cdtHdrlc*. Hundv whioli run 
iirou^h Iho* wlioh'5 lino wluni IIuntHudv rtnh^ intt» hi|f!ii 
n tlu^ litdd of buttlo. 

Olio of (hoso wlio Hcuwod undor him kiivh : "'Ho win 
iiivorsuUy bolovtMl by his Holdii*rs. Hhh’o wa>4 not u 
nun fnmi a privnb^ to tlu' hii^ht^st olHoor, that did not 
lining him. lit' was om^ HlrioUH^I di^'^oiptiiiuriuiiu 

i Iht^ army. Ono iiiHlamu* I rtmionibor. In fho fuil 
r lHt)4, during tin! (campaign of fanrotn and .HrC Irl* 
n, Iho ofHoors and Holdhu’s indnlgtal in pndt} frt^o <li'i- 
iHsiotiH of tlio oondin‘t of t!io war on Iho ]iart tif tho 
Imiulstnitkm. Hammck insuod a gtmoral ordoi\ whioh 
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was read to every regiment, commanding that all this 
should cease. 'Our first duty,’ he said, in substance, 
'is to stop the Eebellion, not to talk. When the war is 
over you can criticise as much as you like. Until then, 
a soldier’s duty is to obey and fight.’ ” 

It was this strict conscientiousness, this unswervino* 

, O 

purpose to compel respect for what is right, which 
gave the foundation to the noble character of General 
Hancock. He was, first of all, true to himself, in the 
highest sense of that phrase. He could conceive of no 
deviation in the slightest degree from the straight path 
of honor for himself, and he could not tolerate it in 
others. He personified moral force as clearly and. 
vividly as he did physical courage. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker, who has had charge of the 
taking of the United States census of 1870 and 1880, 
was on General Hancock’s staff at one time during the 
war, and, like every one else who came to know him, 
was filled with admiration of the soldier and respect 
for the man. General Walker says of him : " General 
Hancock was an ideal commander. His presence in 
the camp or along the line was like an impulse which 
every soldier felt. It seemed to travel through the 
army like a great wave. It is needless to say that he 
was everywhere beloved and admired. It was impos¬ 
sible for it to be otherwise when one saw the force of 
his chai'acter and his enthusiasm and energy. As a 
military genius he was * a tactician of great skill and 
adroitness, as well as an executor of energy and power. 
It is seldom that you find these qualities in one man, 
for it is generally considered as incompatible that a 
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sagacity which was almost cunning should be combined 
with dash and industry. General Hancock possessed 
both to a high degree.” 

At the breaking out of the war, that wild, dashing, 
and wonderfully versatile young cavalry leader, Gen. 
George A. Custer, was a cadet at West Point. He 
was a fiery young fellow, full of animal spirits, and at 
once applied to be sent to the field; this application, 
moreover, serving to relieve him from the unpleasant 
duty of appearing to answer before the stern profes¬ 
sors at the military academy for a madcap escapade 
in which he had then recently indulged. So he was 
sent down to General Smith’s headquarters in the 
Army of the Potomac, to make himself useful and 
wait for a more definite assignment. There he fell 
in with General Hancock, and the two seemed to ap¬ 
preciate each other. Hancock was Custer’s senior by 
twenty years at West Point; but they had one element 
of character in common which certainly attracted the 
younger man to the veteran. This was an utter ab¬ 
sence of self-consciousness in time of danger. In 
Custer’s case, this approached recklessness; in Han¬ 
cock, it was so combined with more substantial traits 
as to become simply one of the illustrations of his 
sublime strength of character. 

It is interesting to read some of Custer’s sketches of 
his experiences with Hancock, they arc at once so free 
and so fresh. One of these, left among his posthumous 
papers when he met his cruel fiite on the Eosebud, 
describes Hancock on the day when he had turned the 
flank of the Confederates at Williamsburg and awaited 
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events with the whole rebel army in front of him and 
a small brigade of sixteen hundred of his own men 
by his side. Custer wrote : — 

“ Hancock’s orders prevented him from advancing beyond 
the position he then held. The strength of his forces, how¬ 
ever, would not have justified him in proceeding against Fort 
Magruder unless closely supported by at least twice his own 
numbers. His position was such, however, that with a 
reasonable force at liis command, Fort Magruder, and conse¬ 
quently the enemy’s entire line, was untenable the moment he 
chose to advance. Fully impressed with the importance of 
the point he held, Hancock, as early as eleven o’clock, sent a 
staff officer back to represent the situation of affairs and to 
request reinforcements. The request was delivered to Gen¬ 
eral Smith, the division commander, who, heartily approving 
of Hancock’s views, urged General Sumner, then senior ofii- 
cer on the field, to grant the request. General Sumner, 
anxious regarding Hooker’s position on the left, declined, 
and instead directed Hancock to hold his ground, but not to 
advance. 

Again Hancock sent a staff officer, urging in stronger 
terms the importance of promptly reinforcing him in order 
that he might at once decide the battle by driving the, enemy 
from their works. From his position to Sumner’s headquar¬ 
ters, by the circuitous route necessary to be taken, was 
several miles. Hancock awaited the repty to his second 
appeal with unfeigned anxiety. It came, and instead of 
acceding to his request, it directed him to relinquish the 
vantage-ground already gained, and which furnished the key 
to the enemy’s position, and to retire to the redoubt covering 
the crossing over the dam. It was two o’clock when the last 
messenger arrived. 

‘‘ Those who have seen Hancock when affairs with which 
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he was connected were not conducted in conformit}^ with his 
views, can imagine the manner in which he received the order 
to retire. Never at a loss for expletives, and with feelings 
wrought up by the attendant circumstances, Hancock was 
not at all loath to express his condemnation of the policy, 
which, from his standpoint, was not only plainly unnecessary, 
but, in the end, must prove disastrous. His was a difficult 
position to occupy, so far as ho personally was concerned. 
After receiving the order to withdraw, rendered more impera¬ 
tive from the fact of its being a reply to his request for 
authorit}^ and troops to enable him to advance, his first duty 
as a soldier was to obey. His judgment rebelled against such 
a course, and urged him to remain and make one more effort 
to secure the adoption of his views. The responsibility was 
great; but he assumed it, trusting to events to justify his 
course. Another staff oflicer was sent back, bearing a most 
urgent appeal from Hancock for assistance, and more fully 
explaining the importance of his position. Taking out his 
watch, Hancock, in conversation with the writer, remarked, 

‘ It is now two o’clock. I shall wait till, four; if no reply 
reaches me from headquarters, I will then withdraw.’ 

‘ ^ The moments flew by till an hour had elapsed since the 
departure of the last messenger, and still no reply from head¬ 
quarters. Hancock’s impatience, of which he has ever seemed 
to have an inexhaustible supply, increased with each passing 
moment. But little was going on in his front save the usual 
shaqDshooting between skirmishers at long range; 3’'ct each 
discharge of a musket seemed to add to the anxiety of him 
whose imperturbability has never rendered him remarkable. 

^'^A fourth stafi' officer was despatched at a gallop to 
hasten, if possible, the expected and long-hoped-for message 
from ‘ Old Bull,’ as General Sumner was familiarly termed by 
the entire army. Messenger after messenger was ordered 
upon this errand, until the hour-hand marked the hour of 
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four, and still no orders came. It was hard for the young 
brigade commander to relinquish the victory which he justly 
believed was within his grasp. He had said he would with¬ 
draw at four o'clock, but when the hour arrived it found him 
still anxious and eager to carry out his first plan of battle, 
and, with a faltering hope, he said, ‘ I will wait a half hour 
longer; if no orders reach me during that time, I must 
retire.' 

‘‘He was then without a staff officer, — aids, adjutant- 
general, and aU having been hurried back for orders and 
reinforcements. ” 

There is a pecular charm in getting such a glimpse 
of the '' superb Hancock ” as this sketch affords, drawn 
by a young trooper who regarded less the dignity than 
the fun of every situation, and who pictures Hancock 
not as a demi-god, but as very much a man. 

Wo all know what was the outcome of Hancock’s 
anxious waiting behind the Confederate works at Wil¬ 
liamsburg. Keinforcements did not come, and he had 
to meet alone the charge of Longstreet’s and Early’s 
troops. But Custer describes it in such an entertaining 
way, throwing such strong side-lights on Hancock’s 
feelings and actions at this time, that we reproduce his 
story:— 

‘‘The enemy were advancing rapidly and confidently. 
Hancock, deprived of the assistance of every member of his 
own staff, none having returned from the division commander, 
busied himself by riding along the line encouraging his men 
and urging them to do their duty in the fast approaching 
struggle. ‘ Aim low, men—aim low,’ was his oft-repeated 
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injunction; and, ‘ Do not be in a hurry to fire until they come 
nearer/ 

Although the enemy had advanced nearly a thousand 
yards across an open and nearly level plain, within easy 
range of the guns of Hancock’s men, the latter permitted 
them to approach undistobed. 

‘‘Hancock, realizing to the fullest extent his precarious 
situation, strove in every possible manner to inspire his troops 
with confidence. To him the coming contest was destined 
to become more than an ordinary victory or defeat: if the 
former, all would be well, and no unhappy criticisms would 
follow him ; if defeat—and defeat under the circumstances im¬ 
plied the loss or capture of most if not^11 of his command— 
then death upon the battle-field was far preferable, to the sensi¬ 
tive and high-minded soldier, to the treatment which would be 
meted out to him who, in violation of positive orders had 
repeatedly declined to withdraw his command, but had re¬ 
mained until obedience was no longer practicable, and his 
command was threatened with annihilation. It was prob¬ 
ably with thoughts of defeat, and its personal consequences 
of a court-martial for disobedience of orders, that at the 
moment when the fighting on both sides became terribly in 
earnest, and the firing loudest, Hancock, galloping along his 
lines, hat in hand, the perfect model of a field-marshal that 
he has since proven himself to be, in tones which even the 
din of battle could not drown, appealed to his troops, saying, 
‘ Men, yon must hold this ground, or I am ruined.’ It was 
but the utterance of the thought that was passing through 
his mind at that moment, and it neither checked nor added 
to the ardor with which Hancock deports himself in battle. 
His brilliant, dashing courage, displayed upon scores of bat¬ 
tle-fields since the one here referred to, has shown that he 
requires no personal motive to inspire him to deeds of heroism. 
The Confederates, with a courage which has never been sur- 
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passed by the troops upon either sidb, boldly advanced, de¬ 
livering their fire as rapidly as possible, and never ceasing to 
utter their inspiring battle-cry. 

“ About forty yards in front of Ilancodv s line, and parallel 
to it, was an ordinary rail fence. The advanced line of the 
Confederates reached this fence; and had they been less 
brave, or had they been the veterans of eithc‘r army, who 
four years later had been thoroughly schooled into the idea 
that breastworks and courage were almost inseparable ad¬ 
juncts in the art of war, it is probable that their advance 
would never have crossed the fence, but, protected by the 
questionable cover of the rails, would have made a stand, 
and from there returned the terribly destructive fire their 
enemies were pouring into their ranks. The fence seemed 
to offer no obstacle, however, to the assaulting column, which 
still advanced, as it had started, in four heavy lines. 

‘‘But thirty paces now separated the contending forces, 
and neither exhibited' signs of wavering. The Confederates 
were losing ten to one of the Federals ; the latter, unlike the 
former, delivering their lire from a halt, and with deliberate 
aim. 

“ When within twenty paces of the. Federal troops, the 
fire of whose guns remained unabated, the Confederates, 
whose ranks had been terribly thinned, and who, from their 
long and rapid march across a heavy and yielding soil, added 
to their constant yelling since the opening of the attack, were 
much exhausted, now exhibited signs of faltering. The 
Federals, who but a moment before regarded victory as most 
doubtful, observed this hesitation, and gave forth cheers of 
exultation. Hancock, who had been constantly seen where 
the danger was most imminent, and who, with one exception, 
was the only mounted officer along the Federal line, saw that 
victory was within his grasp, and determined to resume the 
offensive. With that excessive politeness of manner which 
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characterizes him when everything is being conducted accord¬ 
ing to his liking, Hancock, as if conducting guests to a ban¬ 
quet rather than fellow-beings to a life-and-death struggle, 
cried out in tones well-befitting a Stentor: — 

‘ Gentlemen^ charge with the bayonet.’ 

“ The order was responded to with a hearty cheer from the 
entire line, and immediately the men — no, the gentlemen — 
brought their bayonets down to the position of the charge, 
and moved forward to the encounter. The Confederates, 
already wavering, required but this last efibrt upon the part 
of their opponents to relinquish the contest. Not waiting to 
receive the charge, they began their retreat, which soon ter¬ 
minated in a rout. The Federals, less exhausted than their 
late assailants, were able to overtake and capture large num¬ 
bers of the Confederates. They also captured one battle-flag, 
being, it is believed, the first battle-flag captured from the 
enemy by the Army of the Potomac. One of the French 
princes serving on General McClellan’s staff, the Due 
d’Orleans, arriving on the battle-field at this moment, was 
made the bearer of the captured colors to army headquar¬ 
ters.” 

General Walker is altogether a different sort of man 
from Custer. He is scholarly, quiet, and exact — a 
complete contrast to the untamed genius whose red- 
silk neckerchief used to flame so inspiringly at the 
head of his troopers. But General Walker, even while 
giving a statistician^s estimate of his old commander, 
shows that enthusiastic admiration burns in his breast 
as well. In continuation of what we have before 
quoted. General Walker says: — 


General Hancock had all the instincts of a staff officer in 
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regard to keeping up the discipline and the condition of his 
command. He might have been the inspector-general, for 
the care he exercised. Then he had a perfect passion for 
what is known in the army as ‘ Papers.’ I remember this 
from a very lively experience. Oftentimes, when I had 
worked twelve or fourteen hours during the day, and was 
nearly ready to drop, he would send for me, and for two 
hours longer he would keep me in his tent, going over a great 
mass of correspondence and orders. He had a love for all 
the details of the camp and of the march, and a capacity to 
receive and understand them. He was immensely particular, 
and a man who, generally speaking, paid apparently an un¬ 
necessary attention to nice points. Orders and letters must 
be written with the greatest punctilio and care, whether under 
a tree, in the rain, or in headquarters. He would do work 
that any other general would leave to his adjutant, giving a 
great deal of his time and personal attention to questions re¬ 
lating''to' regulations, to breaclics of discipline, and to the 
various reports, even though of a routine nature. When in 
battle he never issued commands from the rear, but was on 
the held in person. Even after he had given an order he 
would himself see that it was carried out. This was not 
always the pleasantest position for a subordinate officer; but 
looking back now, I can see that Hancock’s almost invariable 
success was due to this incessant wakefulness and vigilance. 
He knew what he wanted, and he knew that a single word 
misunderstood might cause disaster to his troops or make 
him lose a victory. He was not willing to run any risks.” 

General Hancock was worshipped by the men of the 
Second Corps. Ho had come to the command of that 
corps with a record as one of the most ])rilliant and 
successful fighters in the army. The most inspiriting 
legends of the war embalmed his name. His presence 
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brought confidence even in the most desperate circum¬ 
stances, and under his command the troops realized 
that they were guided by a wise and masterful hand. 

The wearers of the trefoil badge not only believed, 
they knew, that nothing could stand bcfoi’c them and 
Hancock, and a story which one of them tells about 
Gettysburg shows that they fully believed the enemy 
had the same appreciation of the invincibility of Han¬ 
cock’s corps. This is the story: " When Pickett's 
division made its charge, the C'lonfederates only ex¬ 
pected to meet raw troops. They had been told that 
the Army of the Potomac was not there, but the Union 
soldiers were merely Pennsylvania militia and re(‘,mits. 
Two Confederate gcnei'als led the charge, one named 
Barksdale, from Mississippi; and the other, whoso 
name I forget, from Louisiana. Over the two lines of 
the front corps the enemy charged upon us and canu*. 
up the ridge. The Louisiana general, the moment lu^ 
saw our linos, recognized the ace of clubs on our (uips, 
and shouted : ' My God, boys, wo arc lost! Here is the 
Army of the Potomac I ’ The next instant he fell from 
his horse, shot through the heart. The other general 
was also shot not many feet away. Ho lived a f<nv 
minutes, and, as ho lay on the ground, nan(‘<)ek \ymi 
over to him, and, bending down, received the djdng 
man’s last message to his wife, as well as a gold watch, 
which, in his last moments, ho asked IIan(*ock to for¬ 
ward with the message. It was a scene which 1 will 
never forget.” 
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THE STATESMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 


>ck^8 Character.—How it Developed under the Influence of 
Career. — His Inheritance of Patriotism. — A Man of the Peoj)le. 
lis Strong Purpose in Life. — The Discipline of Army Service. — 
.rning to Obey and then to Command. — His Administrative 
lity.—Knowledge of Men and Things.—A Well-rounded 
uracter befitting a Democratic Statesman. 

IEEE now approached a period of General Han¬ 
’s life in which he was to display another phase of 
grand character which has given him rank among 
foremost public men of the age, and which has 
red him recognition by the great constitutional 
jT of the country as the fittest of its sons to take in 
.ands the guidance of the Eepublic. It was a fur- 
development of the great gifts of mind and of 
: with which the Creator had endowed him ; not a 
en or accidental phenomenon whose permanence 
1 not be trusted, or a spasmodic or emotional im- 
3, aroused by the occasion, to vanish when the 
ring cause should be removed, 
id here it may be well to pause and review the 
"th and development of General Hancock^s charac- 
as shown in his public life, up to the time when his 
try, grateful for his valiant services in the hour of 
to the Eepublic on the bloody field of battle, 
ht the benefit of his wisdom and his moral courage 
d in preserving the peace which he had conquered. 
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^Ye have seen how, in the life of Hancock, the boy 
gave promise of the man. He was a patriot by descent 
and by tradition. The blood of Eevolutionary ances¬ 
tors flowed in his veins. He was born on historic 
ground, with the memories of the great struggle for 
independence and the rights of man clustering thick 
about the valleys and hills and -rivers of his native 
country. And of these* memories his ancestors had 
formed part. The story of the hard fight of the poor 
colonists for freedom and for local self-government was 
his story; the legacy left him by those of his name 
and his blood who had battled and suffered by4he side 
of Washington. 

Further than this, he was a son of the soil. Neither 
riches nor a great name had come to him by descent. 
The honors which his ancestors bore were those of a 
patriot yeomanry, ennobled by intelligent labor and by 
an honorable performance of the duties of free citizens. 
He inherited an upright name, never tarnished by so 
much as a shade of falsehood or unworthiness ; a sound 
intellect, and a physical constitution well fitted to match 
it. The scion of the race of sturdy Pennsylvania 
farmers was, as a boy, one of the best products of the 
land. 

His early home influences fostered a proper and 
symmetrical development of his character. He had a 
good father and mother. They were poor, but not 
penurious. For the education .of their children, no 
effort and no sacrifice were too great. They struggled, 
with brave hearts and earnest souls, and conquered a 
place for themselves and for their boys in the world. 
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Hancock was brought up amidst this earnest, whole¬ 
some, working life, in which labor was made cheerful, 
and a strong purpose moved every member of the little 
family to accomplish something for the common good. 
He learned to be helpful to others, to bear bravely what 
burdens came to his lot, to be true to himself whatever 
might happen, and to trust in God. 

The parents of Hancock seem to have bred in him an 
honorable ambition which directed his career very dis¬ 
tinctly; and when he left home for the West Point 
Academy he took with him a lofty purpose which found 
expression in earnest devotion to preparation for his 
chosen profession. 

And then how eagerly he embraced the first oppor¬ 
tunity of putting to the test the power which, even as 
a young lieutenant, he felt within him. His impulse 
to action was irresistible. He saw a career before him, 
and the spirit within him urged him forward to enter 
upon it and fulfil his destiny. 

Hancock’s character was such that whatever he put 
his hand to he must do it well, no matter what it cost 
him in labor or pain. As a youthful soldier in the 
Mexican war, he was eagerly first in the place of dan¬ 
ger. He was not only daring, but brave ; and the trait 
of persistence in what he knew to be his duty was 
strongly developed by this experience. 

Then, after a long interval, in which the youth grew 
to manhood and acquired a knowledge of men and of 
the ways of the world, came the test of the Eebellion. 

This found him on the western verge of the Union, 
amid a disloyal community, with scores of the brightest 
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and bravest of his old comrades going over boldly to 
the support of secession. Did he hesitate ? Not for an 
instant. It was not even a choice that he made. It 
was a prompt utterance of his inbred belief, that this 
government of the people must be preserved, and that 
his talent, his strength, and his life belonged to the 
people to save his and their priceless inheritance. 

Hancock was essentially and thoroughly a Democrat. 
It was his creed by inheritance, by education, and by 
the force of his instructed conscience. An ^indestructi¬ 
ble union of indestructible States ” was what he believed 
in. It was that for which his ancestors fought, that 
which he had sworn to preserve, and that which formed 
the basis of the great Eepubhc. It was as a Democrat 
that he hastened to the preservation of this Union, 
gave his best energies, and shed his blood in its preser¬ 
vation. 

In the war of the Union, Hancock developed those 
rare administrative powers which made him the model 
commander as well as the brave soldier. It was not 
alone his dashing personal valor which brought him so 
rapidly to high command. Others possessed this 
quality and yet never rose. It was his solid character, 
his trae wisdom, which gave into his hands such vast 
responsibilities. 

In this hard school of war he showed that he pos¬ 
sessed a judgment of men and of means that was quick 
and accurate; that he had fertility of resource and 
reachness in execution; that he could rule men with 
justice as he could lead them with brilliant valor. 

And when it was necessary to stir the people to a 
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greater earnestness in filling up the depleted ranks of 
our volunteer army, it was Hancock who was chosen to 
visit Legislatures, to meet in consultation with mer¬ 
chants and business men, to organize public meetings, 
and to present to the loyal but weary North, in an 
effective manner, the necessities for further effort. It 
was a mission as far removed as possible from the work 
of leading troops to the assault of a salient, and proba¬ 
bly no general commander in the Union army could 
have succeeded as did Hancock. But here, as in every 
field to which he had been called in the performance of 
his duty, Hancock showed an ability which conquered 
success. 

He, so essentially a man of the people, showed him¬ 
self in every station a ruler of the people by his native 
force, his wise judgment, his close knowledge of men 
and of things. 

Up to the point to which we have now followed his 
course, we have seen his character develop in strength 
and power, not merely as a brilliant soldier, or as a 
self-sacrificing patriot, but as a strung man and a wise 
administrator. He was soon to be called to duties 
which should test his statesmanship in the sharpest 
way, and prove whether his belief in the principles on 
which our Republic is founded was intelligent and sub¬ 
stantial, or misty and unstable. How nobly he proved 
himself, the records of the Republic tell. 
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CHAPTEE n. 


Assassination of President Lincoln. — Arrest and Trial of tlie Con¬ 
spirators. — Execution of Mrs. Surratt. — Cliarges of Cruelty 
against General Hancock. — Mrs. Surratt^s Counsel makes a State¬ 
ment.—Also Tier Spiritual Adviser. — General Hancock’s Tender¬ 
ness toward the Unfortunate Woman and her Daughter. — He 
posts Couriers to Carry a Pardon. — His Grief and Anxiety. 

Beeope General Hancock was called upon to assume 
those administrative duties whose performance has 
given him world-wide fame, as a civil executive, he had 
to pass through an ordeal which tested his powers and 
proved his strength of character under the most trying 
circumstances, and in a period of the greatest excite¬ 
ment. 

His headquarters were still in the valley of the 
Shenandoah, when, on April 14, 1865, the conspiracy 
against the administration culminated in the assassina¬ 
tion of President Lincoln, and the grievous wounding 
of Secretary Seward. The whole people were never 
before so shaken and unnerved, even when confronted 
with the severest disasters in the field, as on that dread¬ 
ful Friday in April, 1865. It seemed to.most patriotic 
people as though the sun of liberty had gone into per¬ 
petual eclipse. A feeling of such universal fear and 
distrust pervaded the nation, that men looked in each 
other’s faces with the despair which comes over the 
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soul when nature experiences some awful cataclysm, 
and when there is no longer any hope for mankind. 

General Hancock was summoned at once to Wash¬ 
ington. The extent of the conspiracy soon became 
known, and the measures taken by him to confront the 
secret peril were thorough, and contributed greatly to 
allay the terror. When Hancock’s presence in Wash¬ 
ington was known over the country, as it soon was 
announced by telegraph, men said to each other, 
"Thank God, a man is in Washington now who can be 
trusted in any emergency.” 

General Hancock remained in Washington, by order 
of President Johnson, during the days of the trial of 
the conspirators, and until after their execution. He 
was military commander of the District, having under 
him about one hundred thousand men, with the Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary of War only as his superiors. But 
with the trial of the prisoners, or with their watching and 
care, he had nothing to do. General Hartranft was the 
commander of the Arsenal in which they were confined, 
and he, as Provost-Marshal of the District, attended to 
the details of their imprisonment, and, after the sen¬ 
tence, carried out the execution of the death-penalty. 
General Hancock simply transmitted the order for the 
execution as it came to him from his superior officer, 
the President of the United States. 

There is little doubt entertained by unprejudiced 
men, now that the fever of excitement has passed away, 
that the execution of Mrs. Surratt was a murder under 
the forms of military law. But it is unjust to charge 
the blame for this horrible error upon Secretary Stan- 
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ton and his Department of Justice,” cruel and vin¬ 
dictive as the Secretary of War and his agents showed 
themselves on many occasions. For hack of them 
there was a terrible popular cry for blood. The cii- 
cumstances were peculiar. For the first time in the 
history of the American Republic, assassination had 
been resorted to as a remedy for what were considered 
political wrongs; and even the sober judgment of the 
people was shaken by this terrible development. Had 
Stanton been a different man, he might have restrained, 
or at least stood firm against, this loud clamor for 
victims, although it came with the most merciless 
reiteration from the party on whom he depended. 
It was, indeed, more the work of Stanton’s party than 
of the revengeful Secretary himself. 

General Hancock’s share in this tragedy was, as we 
have stated, only that of a spectator charged with 
maintaining the peace and order daring the operations 
of the judicial and executive depaitmcnts. And at this 
late day, it is only ignoi-ancc of history which can 
excuse such animadversions upon his course as have 
been made in some quarters. As a soldier, he had a 
peculiar abhorrence of the idea of executing the penalty 
of death upon a woman; and while, of course, the 
whole business was entirely outside of his sphere, he 
yet did what he could, as military commander, to 
facilitate the communication of Mrs. Surratt with her 
counsel and friends, and .interested himself by advice to 
her daughter, and by providing for the quick transmis¬ 
sion of a pardon or a reprieve, which, up to the last 
moment, he hoped might be granted. 
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The counsel of Mrs. Surratt, her spiritual advisers, 
and the protector of her unfortuate daughter, join in 
warm praise of General Hancock’s sympathetic words 
and acts on this occasion; but the whole story is so 
clearly and effectively set forth in recent correspond¬ 
ence, that we prefer to let the actors in that terrible 
drama speak for themselves. 

On the 17th of July, 1880, Hon. T. IV. Bartley of 
Washington addressed a letter of inquiry to Hon. John 
W. Clampitt, of Illinois, the only surviving one of the 
counsel who defended Mrs. Surratt, asking his state¬ 
ment of the relations of General Hancock to the sad 
affair. Judge Clampitt promptly responded, under 
date of July 22. This correspondence is herewith 
given: — 

Washington, D. C., July 17, 1880. 
John W. Clampitt, Esa., Higliland Park, Lake County, Ill. ; 

Dear Sir, — As you. were the counsel for Mrs. Mary E. Sur¬ 
ratt, on her trial before the Military Commission at Washington 
in 1865, and also were, as I am informed, present and cog¬ 
nizant of all that took place on the trial, and connected with 
the proceedings up to the time of the execution, permit me to 
inquire and ask of you a candid statement of the facts, as to 
the relative position and condnet of Gen. W. S. Hancock 
from the time of the commencement of the triaL until the 
execution; also, as to alleged acts of unkindness of the 
General towards Mrs. Surratt, her daughter Anna, and her 
spiritual adviser, on the morning or day of the execution; 
and whether the responsibility for the organization of the 
Commission, and for the trial and execution rested entirely 
on and was assumed by the President and Secretary of War 
and the Judge-Advocate-General; and whether, in the events 
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wMch took place connected therewith, General Hancock bad 
any discretion or responsibility whatsoever. 

Your prompt reply hereto will be an additional act of yours 
in the cause of justice and truth. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

T. W. Bartley. 

Highland Park, Lake County, III., July 22,1880. 
Hon. T. W * Bartley, Washington, B. C. : 

My Dear Sir, —Your letter of the 20th inst. is at hand, 
requesting firom me, as I was counsel of that most unfortunate 
lady, Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, a candid statement of the facts 
connected with her trial before the Military Commission at 
Washington in 1865, and relating to the position and con¬ 
duct of Gen. W. S. Hancock from the time of the commence¬ 
ment of the trial until the execution; also, to the alleged 
unkindness of General Hancock to Anna, the daughter of 
Mrs. Surratt, on the morning of the execution, and to her 
spiritual adviser ; and, further, whether the responsibility for 
the organization of the Commission, and for the trial and 
execution, rested entirely on and were assumed by® the 
President and his legal advisers; and whether, as to those 
matters which took place, General Hancock had any discre¬ 
tion or responsibility whatsoever. I desire to state in reply, 
that it affords me great pleasure to accede to your request. 
I was counsel for the late Mrs. Surratt, and took a deep 
interest in her case, and the important facts connected with 
the trial, —and its principal actors, because known to me, — 
some of which bear directly upon the inquiries contained in 
your letter. As the only surviving counsel of that deeply- 
wronged lady, and one who was present at each day of the 
prolonged trial, and conversant with all its details, my testi¬ 
mony may be of interest in the establishment of truth and the 
furtherance of justice. 
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The order originating the Military Commission which tried 
and condoinned Mrs. Surratt, was from the President of the 
United States, and as follows, to wit: — 

“ Executive Chambeh, Washington City, May 1, 1865. 

** The Attorney-General of the United States hath 

given his opinion that the persons implicated in the murder of 
the late Pn^sichuit Abraham Lincoln, and the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of tlu^ lion. William IL Seward, Secretary of State, and in an 
alleged conspiracy to assassinate', other officers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment at Washington (hty, and their aiders and abettors, are sub- 
jet‘t to th<^ jurisdit‘tiou of, and hiwfally triable before a Military 
Commission; it i.s ord(n*ed: First., that the Assistant Adjutant- 
General di‘,taii nlnc^ competcnit military officers to serve as a Com¬ 
mission for Uu‘. trial of said parties, and that the Jiidgc-Advocate- 
(hnieral proeecMl to prcTc'r t*harges against said parties for their 
allegtsl oOVnce.s, and bring them to trial before said Military Com¬ 
mission. Iduit said trial, or trials, be eonductod by the said Judge- 
Advocate-C General, and as re(‘,order thereof, in person, aided by such 
assistant and special judge-advocates as he may designate; and that 
said trials bc^ (‘.ondiictcul with all diligence consistent with the ends 
of justita^ lh(^ said (Commission to sit without regard to hours. 
Hemnd, that Bnwed. hfajor-Gcmeral Ilartranft bo assigned to duty 
as Hpc(‘ial Frovo.st Marshal-General, for the purpose of said trial, 
and aitendancai upon said Commission, and the execution of its 
mandates. Third, that the said Commission establish such order 
or rul<‘s (d’ prcuaauling a.s may avoid unnecessary delay, and con¬ 
duce to tht^ ends of public justice. 

(Signed) “ Andrew Johnson.” 

By hihh'vA «rd(TH No. 211, from t.bo War Department, 
. through t,lu^ (.nice uf tlui Adjutaut-Ocnicral, a Military Com- 
iniBHion vvjiH appointed to meet at Washington, on Monday, 
th(i eiglith day of May, for the trial of David E. Harold, 
George A. Atz<‘rodt, Gowis Payne, Michael O Eaughlan, 
Edward Spangler, Samuel Arnold, Mary E. Surratt, Samuel 
A. Mudtl, and such other prisoners as might he brought 
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before it, charged with the murder of the late President 
Abraham Lincoln, and the attempted assassination of the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, etc. 

The detail for the Military Commission by the President 
was as follows :— 

Major-General David Hunter, U. S. Volunteers. 

“ “ Lewis Wallace, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brevet Major-General A. V. Kautz, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brigadier-General Albion P. Howe, U. S. Volunteers. 

“ Robert S. Foster, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Jas. A. Ekin, U. S. Volunteers. 

“ “ “ T. M. Harris, U. S. Volunteers. 

Brevet Colonel C. H. Tompkins, U. S. Army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David R. Clendenin, 8th 111. Cavalry. 

Brigadier-General rloseph Holt, Judge-Advocate. 

John A. Bingham and Brevet Colonel H. L. Burnett 
ap[)eared as Assistant Judge-Advocates. 

The trial of the parties arraigned proceeded from day to 
day until its close, on the 30th of June, 18G5, without fur¬ 
ther general or spec*ial orders alfecting the personnel of the 
Commission, when tlu^ findings of the Commission were 
transmitted to the President of lire United States, through 
the Secretary of War, for his approval. 

On the fifth day of July, 1SG5, the President approved the 
findings of‘ the Commission and ordered the execution of 
Mrs. Surratt, l^aync, Harold, and Atzerodt, in the following 
military order, transmitted through the Adjutant-General of 
the army, to wit:— 

“ VTaii Depautmbnt, Adjutant-General’s Oppioe, } 

“ WAsiriNGTON, July 5,1865. ) 

*‘To Major-General W. S. TIancock, United States Volunteers, Com¬ 
manding the Middle Military Division, Wasliiiigton, D. C.: 

“ Whereas, By the Military Commission appointed in paragraph 
4 special orders No. 211, dated War Department, Adjutant-Gen- 
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eral’s Office, Washington, May 6,1865, and of which Major-Gen¬ 
eral David Hunter, United States Volunteers, was President, the 
following persons were tried, and after mature consideration of 
evidence adduced in their cases, were found and sentenced as 
hereinafter stated, as follows:— (Here follow the findings and 
sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis 
Payne, and Mary E. Surratt.) 

“ And whereas, the President of the United States has approved 
the foregoing sentences in the following order, to wit:— 

Executive Mansion, July 5, 1865. 

“ The foregoing sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. Atzerodt, 
Lewis Payne, and Mary E. Surratt arc hereby approved, and it is <n'dcrcd 
that the sentences in tho cases of David E. .Uarold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis 
Payne and Mary E. Surratt bo carried into execution l)y the proper military 
authority, under the direction of the Secretary of War, on the seventh day 
of July, 1865, between the hours of 10 o’clock a. m. and 2 o’clock r. m. of 
that day. 

(Signed) 

“ Andiiew Johnson, President.” 

“ Therefore, you are hereby commanded to cause the foregoing 
sentences in the cases of David E. Harold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis 
Payne, and Mary E. Surratt to be duly executed, in accordance 
with the President’s order. 

“ By command of the President of the United States, 

“ E. D. Townsend, Ass’t Adjutant-General.” 

From the official proceedings it will be observed tha,t Gen¬ 
eral Hancock had nothing whatever to do with the organiza¬ 
tion of this Military Commission, nor was he in the slightest 
degree responsible for its organization, or the execution of 
its mandates ; nor did he possess any discretion in the matters 
relating thereto in any degree whatsoever. 

It is true that the order of the President directing the exe¬ 
cution of the condemned parties was transmitted through the 
commandant of the military post to Major-General Hartraiift, 
who had been designated by the President in Executive 
Order, dated May 1, 1865 (and above quoted), as a special 
Provost-Marshal for the pmpose of said trial and attendance 
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upon said Commission and tlic execution of its mandates. It 
could not have been otherwise in feature and form, from thie 
very nature of the military organization of the government and 
its regulations and rules of procedure. General Hancock 
was in command of a gc‘ogra[)lueal Military Division, com¬ 
prising several States, of which Washington City, where his 
headquarters had been located by the President’s order, was 
a x)art at the time ]\Irs. Surratt was sentenced to death. 
Being chief in command of that IMilitary Division, the order 
of the President, througli the War Department, had inev- 
itabl}'" to pass through him for transmission to the officer 
specially designated by the sam(‘. authority (Ex. Order, May 
1, ISGo) to execute the nuuidates of the Commission that 
condemiK'd Mrs. Surratt to death. 

It is a iiotahh', fact that Brevtt JMajor-General Hartranft, 
and not JMajor-C'Jcneral lltuicock, gaw', the verbal order of 
execution, alter first reading, while standing on the platform 
beside the })risoiuu’s, tlie Ihulings of the M/ilitary Commission, 
and tlie President’s onhu* of approval. 

I was au eye-witness to tlu‘. execution, and assert these 
facts as beyond c.ontradiction. In tliis General Hartranft 
performed his duty as the subordinate ollicer of the President 
from wliom he had de.rived his powers as Special Provost- 
Marshal. The fim(*tions of Geiuu’al Hancock were pni'cly 
ministerial as the “ Gommandant of the Military Post,” etc., 
and not judicial, and he l<)ok no part in the execution. The 
act, which was p(u-fbrmed in ob(‘diemic to an order of the 
President, was not Hancock’s act, but the act of his superior, 
having power to command. TIu‘. President’s order for the 
execution of Mrs. Surratt was not tlu^. ordtu' of Hancock, but 
was tlui Presidemt’a ordtu', and was made on the responsibil¬ 
ity of the President. The responsibilty of that order rested 
witli Andrew Johnson, and his iU-advisers *, and Andrew 
Johnson is in his grave. 
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It has been suggested that Ueuc‘ral Hancock should, txave 
resigned rathc‘r than have biaui the passivci niediinn tlix'ongh 
which the ordcu* tor (‘Xt‘(‘utiou was transnutted. Thoro can 
bo no weight, in that suggestioti. lie was in command of" the 
post, and had many aiul divtu’sified duties and responsilQil. 
ities to perform; and no soldier, no citizen in fact;, can 
properly avoid the pin'tormamai of liis duty by deserting the 
post U) wluc‘h tiiat duty Inbrngs, on account of the orclox* of 
a superior over whom lu‘ has no control. 

No cdluHn* of the army lias tlu* right, to resign his com- 
missiou at his own pleasuns us t‘vt‘ry inielligtmt citizen 
knows. He may tender it, hut it remains with the ^o-vern- 
ment to acc*(*pt,, wlum, whercs and how it phutses. The 24th 
paragraidi, Art. h, of the Unittnl States Army Regulcttions, 
says :~ 

“ That any officer, who, having tenderod lus resignation, shall, 
prior to due notice of the ataa^ptauee of the same hy the jpx-oper 
authority, and without leave, c|uit his p<^st, or proper duties, -with 
the intent to remain penmuiently al^sent therefrom, sHa,!! be 
regiatcjred as a deserter, and punished as such.” 

In this instaiUHi, Geiu*ral Hancock rctaimal his posh and 
pcrfonmul his duty. 

Ah the c‘ouust‘1 of Mrs. Surratt, I can testity of my own 
knowledge, that he was deeply moved in heu' behalf, an<3. dis- 
IresstHl on lu*r ac(H>uut. As to thc^ point, wludher, on the 
morning of tin* (‘xtnmiion of IMrs. Surratt, lu^ ndiised licr the 
privih‘gi* of having the spiritual (*ou.solatioii of h<*r religion, 
hy denying inn* tin* assistiuna* of a prit^st, this charge X know 
to be uutnus and it is efleetually refutcnl hy the tcBiimony of 
the llev. J. A. Walter, hm* spiritual advism*, which has come 
to my knowledge. This testimony is in the form of a* letter 
addressed by Father Walter to Gem*ral Hancoe.k, dated 
Washington, Nov. 14, lH7h, which has been pubViBlied, in 
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which he completely reflates the charge. I quote a portion of 
his letter as follows, to wit:— 

“ I am at a loss bow to account for this malicious report. I 
have always believed you to be too much of a Christian and gen¬ 
tleman to suppose for a moment that you would interfere with 
any one’s religious feelings, much less in the case of this unfor¬ 
tunate lady for whom you showed much sympathy. Duty which 

I owe to truth, and strict justice to you, compel me to deny these 
false charges, and exonerate you from all blame.” 

In corroboration of the foregoing explicit statement of 
Bev. J. A. Walter, I can add my own testimony establishing 
the fact of the presence of her spiritual advisers ; as on the 
morning of the execution, and just previous to that terrible 
event, when I came to bid her Good-by,” and pressed, her 
hand in parting, it was in the presence of Fathers Walter and 
Wiget, wliosi'. holy serenity seemed to fill her cell with a 
heavenly light. 

As to the charge that General Hancock refused to obey 
lh(‘. writ of liabeas corpus, sued out by me as the counsel of 
Mrs. Surratt before Judge Wylie, I know this to be ^wholly 
groundless. The records of the Court show that on the 
morning of the execiutiou, upon proper application, at the 
carl}' liour ol* two o’clock, Judge Wylie with characteristic 
firmness issued the writ of habeas corpus, ordering the Com¬ 
mandant of the JMilitary District in which she was confined 
to i)roduce the body of Mrs. Surratt in his Court at ten 
o'clock (the hour of execution having been named in the 
ordcu’ as lul.W(‘.en ten a. m. and two o’clock p. m. of the 
Ham(‘. day). This writ was by me handed to the Marshal of 
tiie District of Columbia, at a very early hour iu the morning. 

II is a fact sustained by the records of the Court, that Gen¬ 
eral Hancock appeared in obedience to that summons before 
his Honor Judge Wylie, accompanied by the Attorney-Gen- 
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eral of tUo UuiUHl Stakes, who, ns thv n'prt‘Ht*nlaUvt‘ th* Has 
PrcHuleut, to tlu* luilioviii"* roturu, 

which wan au ext‘('utivi‘or(!c*r .sUH|H‘iHrui^’ tlic writ tif liniaaiH 
corpuH, to wit:— 


** I''i 3 vnc?’Tivc Ofi’ici:, July 7, tHiifi, 11 tiVlock, a. m. 

“To Major-Gknrii.vu W. UvNCotoi, ruuiiustutUuK, <ii*.: 

“ I, Aiulrtnv Jniiusuu, ih'csitlont of t 4 ii* Guitod Staton, do licrt^hy 
dedans that, tlus writ. < 4 * habca.s onrpiH has hrm IiorcOduro Htia- 
pended in such (*a.se.s as this; ami ! do horoby rH|n‘rially HUHpond 
thin writ, and <lircct tliat y<Ht |iroro(*d t<» o\oculr the (»nlor hort^to" 
fens ‘j^iven, upon tin* jtid‘(nnitt n{'tin* Military dojuiuisHioii, and 
you will tins onha- in rct.urn !«» this writ. 

(Si^mHi) “ ANOUbW doiiMHuM, Iht^ahltitii.” 

U is thurt HtH‘n htov Ihlst^ is l.iii* chari^o that t itnicml Han¬ 
cock ndhwHl to oiH‘y ilic writ IsHUctl by .lnd* 4 ’t' Wylie. TIu' 
very ntvc*rHc 1 h the trnlh. Not only ilhl lie obey the writ, so 
far an lie wan j'Hunnit.ttsl to <lo mn tlms ^ad«^rd^llll.^ilil♦‘ flic 
military to tins c‘ivil powiT of flic* g'ovmmmmil, but prompt 
and clisar was tins pcrlbrnmnci' id’his did\\ in tlu' is4tiiaatiou 
of this (h)urt, tliatdtid^0‘ Wylie* <*i»mplimi*nU*c| liim on Ids naidy 
oI)cditm(*is to t.lio. civil anUnunty, ami itisrhaiypsl Idni from the 
pr(HH‘HH lHH*a.iiHc of hi.s own inability to i-nidns* the order td 
till* (.’ourt. 

tJudi^is Wylii* a<’(jnii‘H(H*d in tin* HtiHpciisitiii his writ by 
tin* l‘rc.sid(*nt, a.nd do(’iim*d to <^o any fiulher. I Imicral Han- 
cock’s appe‘uran(‘o bofon* flu* thnlyy* Hhowed ids respin*t for 
tile (‘ivil procosH of tin* (‘onrt; and it bceamc idsdiify to pn*- 
Hcnt to tin* ffin4(c flu*, order of the I'resident oirnpimdins’tin* 
writ, and to know wdicther he wcmhl Hiibmit. I»i or rejeet lln» 
HUHpenmon i>f the writ. If dmiice Wylie imd said tliat In* 
would (‘oiiHiilcn’ tin* i|nt*stion of* validity of the fu-«ler sie4penf|- 
ing the writ wlmn Aim. Surratt wan hrtmghi fadore Idim ami 
(lirocted her to he brought Cjonrt, ticncnil Hiinctick 
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would doubtless have produced the body. But the Judge, 
complimenting the General for his respect for the civil 
authority, dismissed his proceedings here. There was not 
the slightest show of any disposition on the part of General 
Hancock to resist the civil process of the Court. The charge, 
therefore, that he refused to obey the writ, is without the 
slightest foundation in truth. 

'No one can at this time realize the extent of the popular frenzy 
and clamor for the execution of the parties condemned; and 
Judge Wylie showed great judicial integrity in awarding the writ 
at all under the circumstances. Had the order of the Court ex¬ 
tended further, and Judge Wylie insisted upon the produc¬ 
tion before him of the body of Mrs. Surratt notwithstanding 
the order of the President, General Hancock might then have 
been chargeable with disobe^ung the process, had he refused; 
but no such further order was made, and General Hancock 
was dismissed ])y the Court from the process. What else could 
he have done ? "While he acted under the orders of the Presi¬ 
dent, h(^ submitted to and showed due respect for the judicial 
authority. 

The question asked in new'spaper discussions, why General 
Hancock was present at the Arsenal on the morning of the 
execution, is easily answered. The application for a pardon 
for Mrs. Surratt was expected to to be renewed that morning, 
and that on his own suggestion ; and he deemed it proper to 
be at a convenient place to afford his aid in case of a pardon. 

I was myself on the ground and deeply interested in aU that 
occurred at the time, and I know the fact that General Han¬ 
cock afforded to Mrs. Surratt every kindness in his power, 
and was anxious that she should be spared by a pardon, and 
he hoped for it up to the very last. And when Miss Anna 
Surratt called upon him at his hotel early on the morning of 
the execution, and asked him what she could do to save the 
life of her mother, he replied, that there was but one thing 
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remaining for her to do, and that was to go to the rresi<3[ 
throw herself on her knees before him and beg for the Ui 
her mother/’ She did not ask (General Hancock to acc 
pany lier to the President, nor could it liave been expec 
iiH that would be improper in him. And it was uimecoss 
as her protcH*.tor, Mr. Brophy, was with luu'. It has 1 
stated that Miss Surratt thought his inaniuu* <^old. 
language to her certainly should convey any other idea, 
was at that moment in a state of grt‘jit piu’pk'xity as to 
disimsition of the writ of habeas ('orpiis which had been se: 
upon him, and suspended by the ih'csident, and he hacfl 
Uttlt‘. time to make answer and return the sam(‘. To this 
may he, asesribed Ms serious manner, takem for (toldness. 

I'he fa(*.tH show that so dca^ply was General Hancock m< 
in tlu^, matter, that his feelings UhI him to believe it poss 
for the l¥<‘Hidcni to relent at ih(^ last moment; and 8houlc5 
President so act, that th(‘. reprieve might not arrive too ! 
but Ix^ borne swiftly on its mission of mercy, (kmeral Ilan. 
had couriers Btationed at points from tlic Wliite House he 
Arscuial, in order that if a pardon or respite*, should be 13 
by tlie .President, at the last moment, it should reach its 
tlnation promptly and before the execution. This is tlio 
dcmcc of Gen. W, G. Mitchell, Chief of General Haiioc 
Btair. 

This evidenc,e is corroborated by the sworn testimor 
Mr. John P. Brophy, now at St. Louis (’ollegc*, N. T. , 
at that imm a resident of Washington C-ity. Mr. Broplx^; 
a frkmd of the family, and after the imprisonment oi 
mother he bidViendcd thci daughter, Anna. On the inoT 
of tlie execution ho met her at the Excaaitive Mansion ii 
hope of seeing the President, whither she had gone at tb.e 
gestion of General Hancock to beg the life*, of her mo 
Mr. Brophy, who did all in his power to hefri(*nd the ka. 
gkl and aid the mother in her sorrowfhl condition, andl 
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is a gentleman of liigh character, testifies, under oath, as to 
the humanity displayed by General Hancock towards the un¬ 
fortunate mother and daughter, on the morning of the execu¬ 
tion. The following are extracts from his sworn statement: —■ 

“On our way from the White House to the Arsenal, I 
noticed mounted soldiers at intervals along the route.” These 
were the couriers, stationed by order of General Hancock, 
to convey to him any notice of reprieve from the President. 
At the Arsenal gate, he, accompanying Anna Surratt to hid 
her mother farewell, met General Hancock, who spoke to 
Anna, and, in a voice of subdued sadness, told her that ho 
feared there was no hope of Executive clemency. PIo in¬ 
formed Mr. Brophy that he had, however, stationed mounted 
men all along the line to the White House for the purpose of 
hastening the tidings should the President at the last moment 
relent and grant a reprieve for Mrs. Surratt. He also stated 
to Mr. Brophy that, should a reprieve be granted by the 
President, it might be directed to him as Commandant of the 
Department, and that he would be at the Arsenal till the last 
moment to give eifect to the same should it arrive. 

Mr. Brophy further states that he is “impelled by a sense 
of duty to add his testimony to others in vindication of one 
who has been most unjustly assailed for alleged misconduct 
of which no brave man could possibly be guilty. That he is 
not a politician, but loves justice, and feels that he has done 
an act of simple justice to as knightly a warrior as ever 
‘ saluted with his spotless sword the sacred majesty of the 
law.’” 

And now, my dear Sir, I believe I have covered all the 
points of your inquiry in as brief and candid a manner as 
the importance and gravity of the subject demand. 

There arc many facts connected with the trial and execu¬ 
tion which I have omitted as not within the scope of your 
inquiry. This much, however, is fully established: that 
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General Hancock 'was in no wise responsible for the organi¬ 
zation of the Military C'ounuissioii that eondemned Mrs. Sur¬ 
ratt to dcuith; tluit' iier trial and execution rested enthely on 
the will and deti'riniuation of the President and his consti¬ 
tutional advisers ; and that General Hancock in all matters 
pertaining to Iht^ sanu‘ had no discretion or res]Donsibility 
wluLts(K‘vt‘i\ nor <*ould lu‘, Irom his official position, have in- 
flueiu*ecl or eontrolUnl t luun in tlu‘ slightest degree. He never 
attended tlie sessions of th(‘ ('oiuuiissioii, but was busily 
engaged in the divi‘rsilu‘d and t‘xU‘nsive cares of the military 
command, which rc(piin*<i his mdire time and attention. As 
I attended the. Gommissiou every day of the trial, I know 
that he was m‘Vt*r seen about the rooms of the Commission, 
(teiuu'al llartranfl attended on the Connnission daily, and 
this ht'. did as speeial Provost Marshal, so as to be under the 
inmu'diatc^ <lirection of tin* l^vsiiUuit and Secretary of War, 
iush‘ad of tlie iMilitary (bmnuuulaut of the Post. 

Ill eonelusiom ptsault a. singh^ rellection. The trial and 
ext‘cutiou spoken t»r wtUH* dtuiiaii(U‘d at the time by the whole 
Repuhlit*au party ; the intmisity of the public feeling and the 
infuriaitid (haimud lor tlH‘ execution of the condemned parties 
(‘aunot now Ih‘ renll/*e<l; and Ih'csident Johnson, Secretary 
Stanton, and Judgc‘»Advocatedhuieral Holt, who had the 
(‘ntin*. (H>ntrol of iln* umttm*, wert‘. acting under the dictates 
of that political party, and simiily cauTyirig out its imperative 
demands, ilow Immiliating to tlui intellect of the country 
tile retlee.tion that tla^ same political party that had the entire 
ri^sponHihility lor tlu‘, atrociouB murder of that innocent 
woman, sliould now, for nun’es political clTect, attempt falsely 
and most wrongfully to injure a brave soldier, who so often 
perilled his lile to'save tlu^. Union, by charging upon him 
miac‘.onduet for having in some way participated in that act 
whieli that whoh^ party demanded and approved at the time! 

For stautllng by Mm. Surratt in her terrible ordeal. I my-^ 
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self felt the malignity and vengeance of that political party 
heaped upon my own head for the hiimhle part I took ; and, 
now, the attempt of these politicians falsely and unjustly to 
traduce General Hancock for a responsibility he never had, 
shows the utmost depravity of human nature. While their 
own hands are reeking with the blood of an innocent woman, 
which they had demanded with fiendish malignit 3 \ thi^y seek 
to defame, for base purposes, one of the bravest heroes of the 
war, by the attempts to falsely implicate Mm in the inlamy of 
their own crime. 

Respectfully yours, 

Jornr W. Clamiutt. 

Nothing needs to bo added to this very comprclien- 
sive and detailed statement of Judge Chiinpitt. It 
shows not only General Hancock’s kindness of heart 
and his unflinching performance of duty, but it illus¬ 
trates his reverence for and loyalty to the civil powc^r. 
Even amid such excitement as prevailed at that iiinc, 
he recognized the supremacy of law, and yielded to tlio 
representatives of law his prompt ob(uli(mce. Ilis 
course during this trying ordeal is a credit alike to Ms 
heart and his conscience. 
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CII4PTEE III. 

Hancock again at the West.— He is Called back to take Command of 
the Fifth Military District.—The Stormy Condition of Polities at 
this Time.— Sketch of the Progress of Eeconstruction.—The Quar¬ 
rel between the Executive and Congress.—Military EuleTriutnpli- 
axit.—The South Divided up into Satrapies.— Sheridan Eernoved, 
and Hancock Called to take his Place. 

The hour was now approaching-when General Han¬ 
cock would be called upon to displaj^ under circum¬ 
stances of peculiar difficulty and importance, the 
qualities of true statesmanship ; Avheii the cause of pop¬ 
ular liberty and free government was to find in Mm the 
same dauntless defender that the cause of the Union 
had found. 

Until the 10th of August, 1866, General Hancock 
remained in command of the Middle Department. 
Then he was transferred to the Department of the 
Missouri, taking command there, August 20. Hex'e he 
displayed executive qualities involving nice tact and 
discrimination in settling complications arising between 
the returned Confederates and the State troops. Here, 
also, in March, 1867, he commanded an expedition 
against hostile Indians in Kansas and Colorado. Dur¬ 
ing the same period he also served on several import¬ 
ant army boards. He was then appointed by President 
Johnson to succeed General Sheridan in command of 
the Fifth Military District. 

Before giving the history of General Hancock^s 
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administration in this department, it is necessary to 
review the condition of affairs in the South and at 
Washington at that time. 

The great question which then confronted the victo¬ 
rious North was that of the reconstruction of the 
Union. The Southern armies had surrendered and the 
Southern States were still unreconstructed territories 
under military government. It was apparent to all 
who had in view the Avelfare of the country, that the 
sooner these revolted States could resume their former 
loyal relations to the general government, the sooner 
would the ravages of war be obliterated, and prosperity 
to the whole country return. Various conflicting inter¬ 
ests, mainly political, but some of them arising in the 
minds of disinterested men, through fear of the conse¬ 
quences of too sudden restoration of the Southern 
States to participation in the Federal power, con¬ 
tributed to delay and tended to a lengthened probation. 

Under these conflicting influences, reconstruction 
progressed slowly. By the summer of 1865, however, 
all the lately insurgent States had governments of 
some sort that were recognized at Washington, and the 
impression prevailed that, under the policy of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson, they would soon resume their proper 
places as loyal members of the Union. Before the 
meeting of the Thirty-ninth Congress, each of the 
States in which provisional governments had been 
established had elected and inaugurated a permanent 
government displacing the provisional appointments. 
In all cases the ordinance of secession was annulled or 
repealed by the State convention, slavery was forever 
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prohibited, the Confederate debt was repudiated, and 
the constitutional amendment adopted. Further than 
this, the laws of the old code restricting the civil rights 
of the negroes were repealed. 

It would certainly seem that States which had par¬ 
ticipated, as States, in such a high office as the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, needed 
no further recognition of their existence on an equality 
as to powers with the rest; but such was not the view 
taken by those who controlled the legislation of Con¬ 
gress. Bitter antagonism was immediately aroused 
against President Johnson because of his efforts to 
bring back the rebellious States without subjecting- 
them to the dangerous and destx-uctive operation of a 
government through Congressional enactment. Jn 
December, 1865, the President had, in answer to a 
resolution of the Senate calling for information regard¬ 
ing the condition of the Southern States, replied th.at 
the rebellion had been suppressed, the United States 
courts restored, post-offices established, and steps taken, 
to put in operation the revenue laws. The late Con¬ 
federate States, he said, had reqrganized their govern¬ 
ments and were yielding obedience to the laws and 
government of the United States with more willingness 
and greater promptitude than under the circumstances 
could reasonably have been anticipated ; and in neax-ly 
all the States measures had either been adopted or were 
then pending, to confer upon freedmen the rights and 
privileges essential to their comfort, protection, and 
security. "The people,” he said, "throughout the 
entire South, evinced a laudable desire to renew their 
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allcgiimcc to the government, juui (o n^pair <!u^ 
tations of war by a prompl ami eherrhil rt‘furu to 
peaceful pursuits. An almling faith (UUortaiued that 
theira(‘tions will conform to lht‘ir prole,s.^iturs, and that, 
in ae.kiiowlodging Iht^ supnanacy ol ttie (’oii^l itut iiai 
and laws of the l-nitcal States, llndr Itoalty uill he 
unreservedly given to tlie go\a*rn!tu*nt \\!io>c‘ Imiieiiey 
they cannot tail to apprcH*iatc, ami wlto.st' fonteriitg care 
will soon restort^ tluan to a condition of pro.Hperil^ , 
From all the information in my po-»>e’>.doiu I am 
induced to <‘herish thi^. Indief tiiat .Nctiiimal animoNity 
is surely ami rapidly merging into a epirit of nalitni- 
ality, and that r(‘prcs(mlat ioiu connecleil with a pre^p- 
erly adjust lal systcan of faxalitm, niil result in u 
liarmonious n^stcu’ation of tin* Males fo iln* Xutioiial 
Union."' Idle ohservalions im uhieli Pre-adeiit John¬ 
son IkiscsI this nu'ssage tcj i oiignsss \u*re mnili* h\ 
(hnua-al (irant. and Uma'ral Sclmr/, ulto had hetm .sent 
on a tour through IlicmSouth ft»r lids ogiiaia! pur|M»M\ 

But (,!o!)gri‘ss hail a. " Sidtn-I tomiiiiltic on Beriiii- 
atructiouf’ whose mianluTs i|uarrt*l!eil among llieiio 
selves, and naturally ifuarndhal with tin* Brcsiflmif. 
it, had been 110 purperse^ of the piditiciaiis wlm real!} 
rulcal th(^ war (h‘paiimc‘ii! duringihe four year pm ioii/-. 
to bring the war to a speetiy eheau now it formed m* 
part of the desire of theses mt?n to mh* the woiimts of 
Uu^ war elos(‘d up by a pnanpt nnamst met ton of fhe 
lately nditdlious Staters, 

The first ohsirm*tion ithnaal in the way of reconstruc¬ 
tion was imuecessary delay in fin* ri»poii of this sclctd 
committee. What ought to have oi’cupimi Iheiii tto 
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more than a fortnight was made to consume six months ; 
and when the plan of reconstruction was at last sub¬ 
mitted, Jan. 22, 1866, it was only for the purpose of 
quarrelling still further over it. Meantime the Southern 
States were kept out of representation in Congress, 
although they had loyal men to send there, and one 
measure of aggravation was passed after another. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau had its scope and powers enlarged 
by Congress, until it became a monstrous political 
machine ; and then began the long contest between the 
Executive and Congress which ended in the attempt 
at impeachment. President Johnson very powerfully 
pictured the situation in his speech at Washington on the 
22d of February, 1866. "An attempt,'’ he said, "is being 
made to concentrate all power in the hands of a few at the 
Federal head, and thereby bring about a consolidation of 
the Eepublic, which is equally objectionable with its 
dissolution. We find a power assumed and attempted 
to be exercised of a most extraordinary character. We 
see now that governments can be revolutionized with¬ 
out going into the battlc-licld, and sometimes the revo¬ 
lutions most distressing to a people arc effected without 
the shedding of blood; that is, the substance of your 
government may bo taken away, while thei’e is held out 
to you the form and the shadoAV. Wc find that by an 
irresponsible central directory nearly all the poAvers of 
Congress are assumed, Avithout even consulting the 
legislative and executive departments of the goA^ernment. 

. You have been struggling for four years to 
put down a rebellion. You contended at the beginning 
of that struggle that a State had not a right to go out. 
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You said it had neither the right nor the power; and 
has been settled that the States had neither the rigl 
nor the power to go out of the Union. And when yc 
determine by the executive, by the military, and 1 
the public judgment that those States cannot have ar 
right to go out, this committee turns around and a 
sumes that they are out, and that they shall n< 
come in.” 

The conflict between the President, supported by tl 
best and wisest and most patriotic minds in the com 
try, and a bitter, selfish, and cruel partisan majority i 
Congress, continued to gain in intensity ; and after tl 
fall elections in 1866 showed a majority for the oj 
ponents of reconstruction a new departure was takei 
The famous Military Bill was passed. This bill declare 
that no legal State governments existed in the late! 
rebellious States, and that in these States there was n 
adequate protection for life or property. These State 
were therefore distributed into military districts, an 
placed under military government. The first distrie 
comprised Virginia; the second, North and Sput 
Carolina; the third, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
the fourth, Mississippi and Arkansas ;. the fifth, Louis, 
ana and Texas. The President was to appoint a con 
mander for each district, and to detail a sufficier 
military force in his support. The duties of the con: 
manders were, "to protect all persons in their rights c 
person and property, to suppress insurrection, disordoi 
and violence, and to punish or cause to be punished aj 
disturbers of the public peace and criminals.” To thi 
end they were authorized to either allow local civil tri 
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bunals to take jurisdiction of and try offenders, or, at 
their discretion, to organize military commissions for 
the trial of offenders, and this exercise of military 
authority should exclude interference on the part of the 
State government. The district commander was made 
an absolute despot, the only restraint put upon him 
being the requirement of the President’s approval of any 
death sentence he might impose, before the execution 
could take place. 

It will thus be seen that it was within the power of 
the military commander to treat the inhabitants of a 
Southern State according to the requirements of a 
military code, and very many well-meaning peoiDle 
believed that such a government should be exjorcised in 
the States lately in rebellion, during the lives of the 
present generation, or until the men lately in arms 
against the Union had, by a long probation, brought 
forth fruits meet for repentance. On the other hand, 
it was within the power of the militaxy commander to 
give full effect to the local laws and civil regulations, 
only using his military power where the reign of law 
and order had not re-established itself, or where the 
men, recently the owners of other of their now freed 
fellow-men, were disposed to exercise over the latter a 
power which no longer belonged to them. 

President Johnson, of course, vetoed this bill, as he 
did all the partisan and obstructive legislation of Con¬ 
gress ; but it was passed over his veto. In his veto 
message he desciibed the power given the militaxy 
commander by this bill as " that of an absolute mon¬ 
arch, his mere will taking the place of all law; it 
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places at liis free disposal all llie lands and ^^oods in 
his district, and he may disirilniti* tlnan in whom In 
pleases ; he may make ti (‘riminal ctHle of liis own, am 
he may make it as ))l()ody as any riHuu'dtHl in history, 
or he may reserve the privileox^ of aetin*^ upon tlu‘ im¬ 
pulse of his private humors in caieh east* that oeeurs. 
It is plain that tlie authority hen*. givi»n to tiu* inilitan 
oliicer amounts to ahsolute despotism. But, io malu 
it still more uncndural)le, the hill providt*s that it mn\ 
'"be delegated to as many suhordinatt's as In* (‘boost's It 
appoint; for it declares that he shall ' punish or (‘anst 
to 1)0 punished.’ Such a pow(*r has not been wieldt't! 
in England for more than livt^ huudrt'tl yt'ars. li 
reduces the whole poptilation of tin* ttm Slah‘s~al 
persons, of (n'c*ry color, s(*x, and (‘ondilion, and (‘vt*r\ 
stranger within their limits—to flu* nio.st ahjtH'l am 
degrading shivtuy. No mast(*r (‘V(*r had a ctmlrol ovts 
his slavt^s so ahsoluti* as this hill givt*s to the* miniar\ 
officers oven* both whitt* and ctdorisl pcr.stmsd’ 

But wlien the hill was passt'd in spilt* ot‘ Iht'st* olyct*. 
tions, the Prcsid(*nt had no (*hoicc* lail 0^ carry out it.' 
provisions. Ho tlu'refort'! appthnb'd ( hmca’als Schniit'ld, 
Sickl(*,s, Pope, Ord, and Sh(*ridan to be (‘tanmaiidcrs t4' 
the live distritts in the ord(*r namt*d. An allt'mpt w?e 
made to render tin*. ])owt‘rs eonft*rred by this bill los 
dcspolit^, through an opinion of fin* Aflorm*y4Jencrai 
construing the at*!; hut (!ongn*ss at onct* passed ar 
"explanatory acti” insisting upon tin*. mc»st radical com 
struction of the law. Then the ctjutlicl het'ame mort 
bitter, and the President dismissc*d »StHTi»tary Staiiloi 
from his cabinet because of his hostility to Hie Kxetne 
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tive policy, succeeding in forcing Mm out after an 
obstinate and indecent struggle on the Secretary’s part. 
Then two of the district commanders, who had been 
most zealous in the use of the despotic power conferred 
upon them by Congress, were also removed. These 
were General Sickles, commanding the Second District, 
comprising North and South Carolina; and General 
Sheridan, the ruler of the Fifth District, comprising 
Louisiana and Texas. 

General Sheridan lacked the calm judicial tempera¬ 
ment necessary in one holding such a place. He had 
not the self-poise required to maintain a clear and level 
head there. Moreover, he was very much of a parti¬ 
san in politics, and his fiery nature showed itself there 
as in the battle-field. It was a very poor choice that 
President Johnson made when he put Sheridan in com¬ 
mand of the Fifth District, and the event proved the 
mistake. Sheridan lost his temper and his head, ruled 
the district like an autocrat, rode rough-shod oVer all 
civil law, and before he had been in power a fortnight, 
had gone far to reduce Ms district to the condition of 
a satrapy. 

• General Thomas was first chosen by the President to 
take the place of General Sheridan, but on Ms deciina- 
rion General Hancock was appointed. 
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ailAVTVAl l\\ 

Hancock iakcs Coniniand oTthc Firth Military OiHfrii't. h'na'p 

lion at WaHhiii|^l()!u-~-at- a, SmauMlc,--II n* vii'h V^Wit, 
placed in Iuh ILukIh.—A hHtdidc Huh'r td'fw** Maf* . Hi* 

Opening Proc.hunalion.—T!n^ FaunniM “ Ordrr Ku. hi’* 

Black’s Letter.--Tlic PriiicipIcH of Ainericnii Idhcily fifid ilinr 
Advocat^e. 

It was imcler su<‘h pcnnilinrlj tlelipalt' and <‘Xt*irni|.r 
conditions of ])nbru‘ stnditutnil and <tf the |fctvt»riiiiit‘iitat 
dcpaTtnuniis, ihat (nnnn-al Ilancau’k was Miniiiioiird to 
tiu'. scrvi(*c of his (‘ounlij in a <‘apat'if\ when* llir 
(ist jndo'Uicnil, tin' \vis(‘sf pat riol isni, and fhr niu-d prat’-* 
lictd experienua^ nf nuai and (d’ ailaitN nt‘t*tl»*»l. Ih* 
provcal e((ual to tin' task of* oannitip: tin* hiirdtii of 
responsihilikv laid upoti him. 

(icmn’al llan<‘ook was Ntniniioiicil h> \\':idiiiiini»n hy 
ortkn* of (he* Prnsidtmt as>i^niuii»r him to thr roiiiinaitd 
of the Fifth Military Fi^trict, Auyr. :i‘W dim 

rtnnova,! of Slunadan Mas sfnmirli oppu^aal In fn'iirral 
(irant, who tit* tlnit ihnv lia*! htaai lakmi in hand fn fho 
Ihidical Rc‘pnhlicans and put in Iraiiiiinf for tin* Frow-* 
(hmey tis tlu'* <‘andidaln of tim p:irt\ Mliiflt hnlimrd in 
tlu^ ascamdancy of military o\or ciiil aiitlioril\. fliit 
ilu'; hi^li-liandial pro<*ct*dinys of the itii!itar\ ritiiiiiniiiifrr 
in thc‘ Fifth Distritd, alHolnltdy ou»rridiiiif and orirdiiiiy 
out all civil antlmrity, ha«l <n‘natcd idariii aiiionn 
ing people who indicvtal tlial the war had idindit 
to save the Union and not to net up ii inilitiiiA der^piiF.- 
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ism; and they hastened to do honor to Hancock, in 
whose stanch principles and strict integrity they had 
the same confidence they had in his valor. 

They complimented him with a serenade on the 24th 
of September, prior to his departure for the South, at 
which he made one of those clear, straightforward, and 
manly speeches for which he is noted. Among other 
things he said : — 

thank you for this testimony of your appreciation of 
my past services, and conhdence in my ability to perform my 
duty in a new and different sphere. Educated as a soldier 
in the military school of our country, and on the fields of the 
Mexican war and American rebellion, I need not assure jbu 
that IB}' course as a District Commander will be characterized 
by the same strict soldierly obedience to the law there taught 
me as a soldier. I know no other guide or higher duty. Mis¬ 
representation and misconstruction arising from the passions 
of the hour, and spread by those who do not know that devo¬ 
tion to duty has governed my actions in eveiy trying hour, 
may meet me. But I fear them not. I ask then, citizens, 
that I may not be judged in advance, and that time may be 
permitted to develop my actions. As a soldier I am to ad¬ 
minister the laws rather than discuss them. If I can admin¬ 
ister them in spirit with due charity to the governed and to 
the satisfaction of my country, I shall indeed be happy in 
the consciousness of a duty performed.” 

On the same occasion, Hon. Eobert J. Walker ad¬ 
dressed the assemblage, referring in his remarks to the 
known character of General Hancock and what might 
be expected of him. He said : — 

“And now, fellow-citizens. General Hancock is entering 
upon a new career; and although his new trust is military, 
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still in point of name it has its civil duties, and imposes a 
task of the utmost difficulty in its proper fulfilment. He has 
truly said his duty is to carry out the laws of his country, 
and he has said wisely; because a soldier of the Republic 
most truly defends a country when he defends the laws of 
that country; and, fellow-citizens, he will not be a judge as 
to whether the law is wise and expedient, or as to whether it 
be otherwise. His duty is purely a ministerial duty — to 
carry out the laws as they are written. 

‘‘The judicial power, according to the Constitution, is 
vested exclusively in the comiis of the country. They alone 
can pass final adjudication upon the law and say whether it 
is constitutional or not; but when a law is passed according 
to the forms prescribed in the Constitution, unless it be 
arrested by the decision of the judicial authorities, the execu¬ 
tive officer must and is sworn to execute it as one of the laws 
of the country. But, fellow-citizens, while I am sure that 
General Hancock will execute the laws in a true spirit, and 
according to the meaning that must be placed upon them, I 
am also sure that he will do it in a spirit of charity and 
kindness."’ 

With such pledges of devotion to the Constitution 
and the laws — welcome words in the ears of a public 
which had become too freely accustomed to have both 
derided as impotent in the presence of the military 
arm — General Hancock set out to assume command 
on the 29th of JSTovember. 

In the Fifth Military Department there had been 
some few disturbances, caused by the natural opposi¬ 
tion to the violent military rule of General Sheridan; 
and these, highly exaggerated in the reports of the 
partismi press, which was even then under a sort of 
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surveillance, had greatly excited the Northern people. 
General Hancock’s predecessor had not hesitated to 
^ make the military arm felt superior to the civil law, 
and to construe the power given him by the Act of 
Reconstruction as absolute and irresponsible. 

. It is safe to say that almost any civil governor, not 
to say military man, finding himself clothed with such 
authority and backed up with ample forces, would have 
treated the unreconstructed and unrepcntaiii. relxds 
with the rigor ivhich was expected of him l)y t he party 
majority in Congress. 

That such was not the course of General Hancock is 
the crowning credit of his life. It is no secret that ho 
did not relish, much less covet, this command. His 
reputation as a soldier and a patriot was unsurpassed. 
He had the gratitude of all classes of Union men for 
his great services in the field, and it was Ijclicved that 
the Southern people would respect and obey his ordews 
as they would those given by few others of Iho men 
who had subdued them. At the same time it w'as 
expected that so stern and unyielding a disciplinarian 
as Hancock, who always saw his orders carried out at 
the greatest personal exposure of himself, -would brook 
no disorder, but would rule Louisiana and Texas with 
a stern and steady hand. 

General Hancock obeyed his orders, and assn rued 
command of the Fifth Military District. His Jiust 
official act was to inform the people^, of Louisijina. and 
Texas that he had come to bo their Governor under thc^ 
Reconstruction Act, and to let them know how hc^ 
posed to rule over them. He issued his celebrated 
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'"General Orders No. 40,” dated the 29th day of 
November, 1867. 

Probably no more astonished and delighted people 
could be found than the people of Louisiana and Texas 
when the purport of that order came to be understood. 
They expected to have, what they had had before, a 
military dictator. They expected to be governed by 
"orders” instead of laws, and to live under a military 
despotism, instead of governing themselves by their 
own civil regulations. 

General Hancock informed them that he took com¬ 
mand in accordance with the orders he had received 
from the Headquarters of the Army, but that he did 
not propose to rule them by military orders at all. He 
congratulated the people of the South-West that peace 
and quiet reigned among them. To best preseiwe that 
state of things he proposed to let the civil authorities 
execute the civil laws. War he regarded as only nec¬ 
essary to destroy opposition to lawdiil authority; but 
when peace was established and when the civil authori¬ 
ties were ready and willing to perform their duties, the 
military power should cease to lead and the civil ad¬ 
ministration should resume its natural and rightful con¬ 
ditions. He declared himself solemnly impressed with 
the liclief that the great principles of American liberty 
were the lawful inheritance of the whole people, and 
should forever continue to be. He declared that the 
right of trial by jury, habeas corpus, liberty of the 
press, freedom of speech, the natural rights of person 
and of property, should be preserved. He believed 
that free institutions, being essential to the prosperity 
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and happiness of the people, were themselves tlie 
strongest inducements to peace and order. He de¬ 
clared that the civil authorities and tribunals should 
have the consideration of and jurisdiction over crimes 
and offences, and should be supported in the exercise 
of that jurisdiction. But while thus recognizing the 
rights of the people, he announced, with soldier-like 
directness and brevity, that he should suppress armed 
insurrection and forcible resistance to law by force of 
arms at once. 

The Order No. 40, issued at such a time and under 
such circumstances, is so admirably illustrative of Gen¬ 
eral Hancock’s turn of mind, so sincere, and withal so 
judicious, that we present it here in full:— 

General Orders No. 40. 

Headquarters Fifth Military District, } 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 29, 1S67. 5 

1. In accordance with General Orders No. 81, Headquar¬ 
ters of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, AVashington, 
D. C., Aug. 27, 1867, Major-General W. S. Hancock hereby 
assumes command of the Fifth Military District and of the 
Department composed of the States of Louisiana and Texas. 

2. The General Commanding is gratified to learn that 
peace and quiet reign in this department. It will be his pur¬ 
pose to preserve this condition of things. As a means to 
this great end he- regards the maintenance of the civil author¬ 
ities in the faithful execution of the laws as the most efficient 
under existing circumstances. 

In war it is indispensable to repel force by force, and over¬ 
throw and destroy opposition to lawful authority. But when 
insurrectiouary force has been overthi'own and peace estab¬ 
lished, and the civil authorities are ready and willing to pei> 
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form their duties, the mhitarj power should cease to lead, 
and the civil administration resume its natural and rightful 
dominion. Solemnly impressed with these views, the Gen¬ 
eral announces that the great principles of American liberty 
are still the lawful inheritance of tliis people, and ever should 
be. The right of trial jury, the habeas corpus, the liberty 
of the press, the freedom of speech, the natural rights of 
persons and the rights of property must be preserved. 

Free institutions, while they are essential to the prosperity 
and happiness of the people, always furnish the strongest 
inducements to peace and order. Crimes and ofiences com¬ 
mitted in this district must be referred to the consideration 
and judgment of the regular civil tribunals, and those tri¬ 
bunals will be supported in their lawful jurisdiction. 

Should there be violations of existing laws which are not 
inquired into by the civil magistrates, or should failui’es in the 
administration of justice by the courts be complained of, the 
cases will be reported to these headquarters, when such orders 
will be made as may be deemed necessary. 

While the General thus indicates his purpose to respect 
the liberties of the people, he wishes all to understand that 
armed insurrection, or forcible resistance to law, will be 
instantly suppressed by arms. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. W. S. Hakcock. 

[Official.] 

This order, so novel in the history of the series of 
military usurpations known as reconstruction, was 
flashed all over the land that night, and every news¬ 
paper printed it the next morning. It was received 
with delight by all who truly believed in the supremacy 
of the ideas on which our Eepublic is founded. It was 
hailed as the presage of a return from the anarchy of 
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war to the safe rule of peaceful law. The policy of 
conciliation and restoration, which the lamented Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln inaugurated, had received a serious check 
when he fell by the hand of the assassin. Andrew 
Johnson had honestly attempted to carry out the ben¬ 
eficent scheme which his predecessor originated, but had 
failed through lack of those qualities of intellect and of 
heart which enabled Lincoln to restrain party antago¬ 
nism within limits, and to carry his point, and still 
retain the support of Congress and the confidence of 
the people. It was a dark day for constitutional gov¬ 
ernment; and when, from among the military com¬ 
manders who had been endowed with arbitrary power, 
there appeared one who refused to exercise this power 
otherwise than in the support of and subordinate to civil 
law, the -announcement came as a beam of sunlight 
through the dark clouds that overhung the land. 

Judge Black, one of the ablest constitutional lawyers 
our country has produced, sat down and wrote as follows 
to General Hancock, when he read that now famous 
''Order No. 40 ” in the morning papers :— 


Washington, Nov. 30, 1867. 

My Dear General :—^This moment I read your admirable 
order. I am much engaged, but I cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion to steal time enough from my clients to tell you how 
grateful you have made me by your loatriotic and noble be¬ 
havior. 

Yours is the first, most distinct, and most emphatic recog¬ 
nition which the principles of American liberty have received 
at the hands of any high officer in a Southern command. It 
has the very ring of the Revolutionary metal. Washington 
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never said a thing in better taste or better time. It will 
prove to all men that ‘ ‘ Peace has her victories not less 
renowned than those of war.’’ 

I congratulate you,—not because it will make you the most 
popular man in America, for I dare say you care nothing 
about that,—but because it will give you, through all time, the 
solid reputation of a true patriot and a sincere lover of your 
country, its law and its government. This, added to your 
brilliant achievements as a soldier, will leave you without a 
rival in the affections of all whose good-wiU is worth having, 
and gives you a place in history which your childi'en will be 
proud of. 

This acknowledgment from me does not amount to much ; 
but I am expressing only the feelings of millions, and 
expressing them feebly at that. 

With profound respect, 

Yours, etc., 

J. S. Black. 

Major-Gekeral Hakcock. 

It was under such auspices that General Hancock' 
beo:an his administration in Louisiana and Texas. His 
first word was to proclaim the rule of law. 


CHAPTER V. 


Reception of General Order No. 40.”—Civil Government Resumes 
its Sway.— Hancock’s Orders Develop the Capacity of the People 
for Local Self-Government.— The Laws to bo Sustained by the 
Military Arm.— The Qualifications of Jurors.— Disposition of 
Property by the Courts.— Sale of a School Section.— Registration 
of Voters.— Effect of General Hancock’s Orders. 

• It was on the basis of the principles enunciated in 
his "General Order No. 40,” that General Hancock 
began and continued his administration in the Fifth 
Military District. These principles are immortal; they 
lie at the very foundation of our system of free gov¬ 
ernment ; and it was with delighted wonder, that the 
people of Louisiana and Texas heard from the lips of 
one in whom they had expected to find a military 
sati'ap, these patriotic and statesmanlike sentiments: 
"The right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the 
liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, the natural 
rights of persons and the rights of property should be 
preserved.” 

They looked for a Caesar, and they found in his stead 
the expounder and defender of the Constitutional laws 
of the fathers, and the exponent of the rights of the 
free men who speak the English tongue. 

The effect on men so recently disbanded from armed 
rebellion, and now morose, soured, disappointed, and 
disposed to place obstacles in the way of any resump¬ 
tion of the old Federal relations, was electric. Louisi- 
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ana and Texas, for the time-being, moved forward on 
the road to reconstruction with brisk eagerness, out¬ 
stripping their sisters; and had General Hancock 
remained in command, the disorders which followed, 
the misrule and contention, culminating in actual 
anarchy, and rendering Louisiana at last a fit instru¬ 
ment for the perpetration of a great crime, would not 
have taken place. 

With admirable tact, and a keen sense of justice to 
the laws of the country, as well as to the people of 
Louisiana and Texas, he reconciled the differences that 
had previously prevailed, and which had had their 
origin in the abominable carpet-bag governments that, 
since the close of the war, had blighted those States. 
Instead of an oppressor, the Louisianians and Texans 
found in him a governor inspired by motives of the 
purest patriotism and of the highest justice. 

The general order with which he opened his admin¬ 
istration was a revelation to an oppressed, robbed, and 
humiliated people. There was everything in this ordei 
to produce a profound sense of gratitude in the hearts 
of those to whom it was addressed. Following it, 
came for awhile the blessings of iieaco and prosperity, 
and but for the fact that the administration at Wash¬ 
ington removed General Hancock from his sphere of 
justice and beneficent government, the period of mis¬ 
rule in Louisiana and Texas would have come to an 
end ten years ago. 

General Hancock maintained the purity and inde¬ 
pendence of the elections, refused to organize military 
commissions to take the place of judicial trials, and 
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would permit no military interference with civil admin¬ 
istration. The mayor of New Orleans formally 
requested his interference by military order in certain 
proceedings against the corporation. Genei'al Han¬ 
cock declined, on the ground that his interference would 
be unconstitutional, and could only be exercised in an 
emergency which did not, in his opinion, then exist. 

He was requested by the general commanding the 
District of Texas, to order a military commission for 
the trial of a certain offender. He declined, stating as 
his reasons, tl^at, while the act passed by Congress "for 
the more efficient government of the rebel States” 
made it the duty of commanders of military districts 
to punish disturbers of the public peace and criminals, 
that power, from the nature of things, should only be 
exercised when the local civil tribunals were unable or 
unwilling to enforce the laws, a supposition which did 
not exist, a State government in subordination to the 
United States being then in the full exercise of its 
powers in Texas. 

General HancocVs predecessor had summarily, by 
military order, removed the clerk of a court, and had 
appointed another in his place. General Hancock 
revoked this order, on the ground that if there wci-e 
any charges against the eferk so removed, the courts 
were competent to take action in the premises. 

His predecessor had rendered the administration of 
justice inefficient, by instituting certain qualifications 
for persons to be eligible to do jury duty, such qualifi¬ 
cation being made by military order. General Hancock 
revoked the order, announcing that he would not per- 
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mit the civil autliorities to be embarrassed by military 
interference. 

In December he issued an order prohibiting military 
interference with the elections, unless when necessary 
to keep the peace at the polls, as being contrary to law; 
and he ordered that no soldiers be allowed to appear at 
any polling place, unless as citizens of the State, regis¬ 
tered voters, and for the purpose of voting; but he 
ordered, further, that the commanders of posts act 
promptly in preserving the peace in case the civil 
authorities failed to do so. 

Men, interested in civil controversies, in great num¬ 
bers applied at the General’s headquarters for interfer¬ 
ence, assuming on his part both the arbitrary powei 
to interfere and the willingness to do so. General 
IIancoc‘k, by general order, again announced that the 
administration of civil justice pertained only to the 
regular courts, and that the rights of the litigants did 
not depend on his views as to the merits of their cases. 

Having been appealed to by die Governor of the 
State to remove from office the president and members 
of the police jury of the parish of Orleans, they being 
charged with appropriating puldic funds to their own 
use, General Hancock reiterated the principle that 
these were matters pertaining to the civil administra¬ 
tion, and should bo solely dealt with by the courts. 

llic acts of General Hancock’s administration were 
simply the development of this fundamental idea of 
popular government: That the people must govern 
themselves through the laws made by their chosen 
representatives, and that the solo duty of the military 
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arm was to prevent interference with the operation of 
these laws. 

This was, indeed, a great change from the policy 
which had prevailed ; but it was a wise change. In- ^ 
stead of accustoming the people to the sight of an 
authority superior to law, and thus breeding a contempt 
for law and for all forms of civil government, General 
Hancock taught them that the law was supreme ; that 
it was competent to protect them; and that it 'would 
be maintained in its supremacy by the full force of the 
United States army, if needed. 

Under the vicious system that had prevailed up to 
the time of his assumption of command in the Fifth 
District, the civil authority had been either utterly 
ignored or made a servile attendant on the military 
power. Hancock changed all this. He put away the 
power which was offered him, and proclaimed himself 
subject where he was commissioned to bo autocrat.. 
There has never been known a nobler sacrifice of ambi¬ 
tion to patriotism than that which General Hancock 
showed when he stripped himself of all the extraordi¬ 
nary powers conferred upon him, and elevated civil 
government to its proper place of supremacy, pledging 
himself to maintain its authority with his life, if 
necessary. Grand as were his sacrifices in the cause of 
the Union when assailed by arms, his record as the civil 
administrator at a time when free, popular government 
seemed about to pass away from the land, is brighter 
yet. 

The law under which he was acting as commander of 
the Fifth Military District allowed him, at his discre- 
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tion, to assume all the authority of civil administration* 
He could make and unmake judges and courts; could 
himself adjudicate cases of every description; could 
be, in his own person, the absolute autocrat of the two 
States under his rule ; or he could sustain the civil 
authority, and permit a free, popular government to 
be maintained, in which the rights of all would be 
acknowledged. He preferred to relinquish power for 
himself, and to place it where it belonged. 

The orders by which ho carried out this beneficent 
change show so strongly the clear judgment, the fine 
perception, and the absolutely unwavering conscien¬ 
tiousness of the General, that we append a few for the 
purpose of illustration. 

The people of Louisiana and Texas had been so long 
accustomed to look to the w-him of the mihtary com¬ 
mander for the settlement of all questions of law arising 
in the intercourse of man with man, and even in those 
larger matters in which municipal corporations were 
concerned, that they at once and continually besieged 
General Hancock wdth applications to settle this, that, 
and the other controversy, which belonged, not to the 
military, but to the civil branch of the government. 
Hancock invariably turned them over to the courts, 
with the information that w’'hatever the law decided 
would bo carried out, backed by all the force at his 
disposal. 

Upon his arrival at New Orleans, General Hancock 
found that distrust of the courts, and contempt for the 
civil administration of justice, was largely caused by 
the unwise and arbitrary regulations, established by his 
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predecessor, concerning the qualifications of jurors for 
service in the several courts. Ho therefore at once 
revoked the regulations, in the order from which we 
make the following extract, showing that, from the first, 
he comprehended the situation, and knew that relief 
was to be obtained only by establishing civil authority 
on a basis that would command respect: — 


HEADdUABTERS FlPTH MILITARY DISTRICT, 7 

Xew Orleans, La., Dec. 5, 1867. S 

Special Orders No. 203. 

2. The tme and proper use of military power, besides 
defending the national honor against foreign nations, is to 
uphold the laws and civil government, and to secure to every 
person residing among us, the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
property. It is accordingly made, by act of Congress, the 
duty of the commander of this district to protect all persons 
in those rights, to suppress disorder and violence, and to 
punish, or cause to be punished, ail disturbers of the public 
peace and criminals. 

The Commanding General has been officially informed that 
the administration of justice, and especially of criminal jus¬ 
tice, in the courts, is clogged, if not entirelj^ frustrated, by 
the enforcement of paragraph No. 2, of the military order- 
numbered special orders 125, current scries, from these 
headquarters, issued on the 24th of August, A. D. 1867, 
relative to the qualifications of persons to be placed on the 
jury lists of the State of Louisiana. 

To determine who shall and who shall not be jurors, 
appertains to the legislative power; and until the laws in 
existence regulating this subject shall be .amended or changed 
by that department of the civil government, which the con¬ 
stitutions of all the States under our republican system vest 
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with that power, it is deemed best to cany out the will of 
the people as expressed in the last legislative act upon this 
subject. 

The qualification of a juror, under the law, is a proper 
subject for the decision of the courts. The Commanding 
General, in the discharge of the trust reposed in him, will 
maintain the just power of the judiciaiy, and is unwilling to 
permit the civil authorities and laws to be embarrassed by 
military interference; and as it is an established fact that 
the administration 0 :^" justice in the ordinary tribunals is 
greatly embarrassed by the operations of paragraph No. 2, 
special orders No. 125, current series, from these head¬ 
quarters, it is ordered that said paragraph, which relates to 
the qualifications of persons to be placed on the jmy lists of 
the State of Louisiana, be, and the same is hereby revoked, 
and that the trial by jury be, henceforth, regulated and con¬ 
trolled by the Constitution and civil laws, without regard 
to any military orders heretofore issued from these head¬ 
quarters. 

By command of Major-General Hancock. 

[OlIiciaL] 

Neither would be, as so many of the mibtary com¬ 
manders did, permit property and valuables to bo 
placed in his hands, or in those of his subordinates, 
under circumstances where ordinarily the courts would 
assume control. His hands were always clean, and he 
would tolerate no suspicion of dishonesty, and give no 
opportunity for it among those about him. So, on the 
16th of Decemberj 1867, wo find him issuing an order 
revoldng one that his predecessor had made, and re¬ 
storing the estate of a citizen of New Orleans to the 
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control of the local tribunals, and ordering* that the 
property be turned over "to the possession of the 
party entitled to the same by the order of court.” 

As a further illustration of the matters which mili¬ 
tary governors had been accustomed to decide accord¬ 
ing to their humor at the moment, thus l)rceding in the 
people a distrust of popular government and a 
demoralizing habit of reliance on the will of one man 
in power, there was the case of the sale of a school 
section in Avoyelles Parish, on which Ihc people had 
voted, but which was sent to General Hancock for ap¬ 
proval or revocation. Ho replied, placing the wliolc 
matter in the hands of the citizens of that parish, just 
where the authority of right belonged. This is his 
decision on the question :— 

IlEADanARTEHS FlETII MiLITAIlY BlSTllICT, p 
Office of Secretary for Civil AFFAiits, > 

Ke^v Orleans, La., Dec. 28, 18G7. b 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Wood, Commanding District of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. : 

Colonel, — I am directed by the Major-General Command¬ 
ing to acknowledge receipt of a letter from NeLsoa Durand 
(forwarded bj'you), stating that the treasurer of Avoyc^llos 
Parish, La., caused an election to be held to ascertain if the 
citizens of the township were in favor of selling a school 
section belonging to the parish, and requesting an opinion as 
to the legality of said election. 

In reply to said letter, I am directed by him to state tluit. 
if the provision of the law were complied with in regard to 
advertisements, the manner of taking the sense of the inhab¬ 
itants, and legal voters only were admitted tx) take i)art, theuxi 
seems to be no reason why the action should (‘onsiih^CMl a 
nullity. It was not, properly speaking, an eioctiou, but a 
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way prescribed by law of arriving at the will of the com¬ 
munity as regards the disposition to be made of certain 
school lands belonging to the parish. 

The previous authorization of the Major-General Com¬ 
manding is not considered necessar}% But if the sense of 
the people was not duly regarded (on the previous occasion), 
as to the foregoing requirements, the matter should be again 
referred to them for a free and legal expression of then 
opinion. 

I am, Colonel, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt. Lieut.^CoL^ U. S- A.. Sec’yfor Civil Affairs. 

In the same way, when the Governor of Louisiana 
asked General Hancock to turn out of office the mem¬ 
bers of a police board, whom he accused of malfeasance 
in office, without any judicial investigation of the 
matter, Genei’al Hancock read him a courteous but 
emphatic lesson on the proper course for justice to take 
under a government of law, sending him the following 
communication:— 


Headquauteus Fifth Military District,' p 
Office of Secretary for Civil Affairs, > 
Kew'Orleans, La., Dec. 30, 1867. ) 

His Excellency B. F. Flanders, Governor of Louisiana : 

Governor, — I am directed by the Major-General Com¬ 
manding to acknowledge the receipt of 3 'our communication 
of the 11 th inst., with papers and documents accompanying 
the same, charging the Police Jury, Parish of Orleans, right 
bank, with approxiriating to their own use and benefit the 
pubhc, funds of said parish, and with being personally inter¬ 
ested in contracts let by them, and recommending the removal 
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from office of the president and members of said Police Jury; 
and, in reply, to state that these charges present a proper 
case for judicial investigation and determination ; and as it is 
evident to hnn that the courts of justice can afford adequate 
rehef for the wrongs complained of, if proved to exist, the 
Major-General Commanding has concluded that it is not ad¬ 
visable to resort to the measures suggested in your excellency’s 
communication. 

I am, Governor, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

W, G. Mitchell, 

Bvt, Lieut.-Col.^ U. S. M., Sec'y for Civil Affairs. 

Then there was the business of registration of voters, 
with which General Hancock's predecessor had inter¬ 
fered in an arbitrary manner, interpreting the laws 
after a fashion which gave opportunity for fraud and 
for oppression that had been turned eagerly to partisan 
advantage. He promptly revoked the orders, abdi¬ 
cated the autocratic throne assumed by his predeces¬ 
sor, and informed the Board of Registrars that, as 
they were given full powers in the matter by act 
of Congress, he should hold them I'esponsible for the 
■proper and exact performance of their duties. In this 
way he removed another obstacle to local self-govern¬ 
ment. Following is the order :— 

Headquahters Fifth Military District, ) 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 11, 1868. J 

General Orders No. 3. 

Printed ‘ ‘ Memoranda of disqualifications for the guidance 
of the Board of Registrars, under the Military Bill passed 
March 2, 1867, and the Bill supplementary thereto,” and 
^‘Questions to be answered by persons proposing to regis- 
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ter/’ were distributed from these headquarters in the month 
of May, 1867, to the members of the Boards of Eegistration, 
then in existence in the States of Louisiana and Texas, for 
the registration of “ the male citizens of the United States” 
who are qualified to vote for delegates under the acts entitled 
^ ‘ An act to provide for the more efficient government of the 
Rebel States.” 

These ‘' Memoranda ” and ‘ ‘ Questions ” are as follows : — 

[The Memoranda, being lengthy, are omitted.] 

Grave differences of opinion exist among the best informed 
and most conscientious citizens of the United States, and the 
highest functionaries of the National Government, as to the 
proper construction to be given to the acts of Congress pre¬ 
scribing the qualifications entitling persons to be registered 
as voters, and to exercise the -right of suffrage at the elec¬ 
tions to be holden under the act entitled ‘ ‘ An act to provide 
for the more efficient government of the Eebel States ” and 
the acts supplementary thereto. Such differences of opinion 
arc necessary incidents to the imperfection of human language 
when emploj^ed in the work of legislation. 

Upon examining those acts, the Commanding General finds 
himself constrained to dissent from the construction given to 
them in the ‘‘Memoranda” referred to. This construction 
would of course necessarily exclude all officers holding offices 
created under special acts of the State Legislatures, includ¬ 
ing all officers of municipal corporations, and of institutions 
organized for the dispensation of charity, under the authority 
of such special laws. Such a construction, in the opinion of 
the Major-General Commanding, has no support in the lan¬ 
guage of the acts of Congress passed on the 2d and the 23d 
of March, 1867, which were the only acts in existence, when 
these “Memoranda” were distributed. Since that time, 
however, what was before, in the opinion of the Command¬ 
ing General, only an error of construction, would now bQ ft 
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contravention of the law, as amended and defined in the act 
of July 19, 1867. 

The Major-General Commanding also dissents from various 
other points in the construction given to the disqualifying 
clauses of the acts in question, as shown by the “Memo¬ 
randa ’’ referred to ; but he will add nothing further to what 
he has already' said on the subject, because his individual 
opinions cannot rightfulfy have, and ought not to have, any 
influence upon the Boards of Registration in the discharge 
of the duties expressly imposed upon and intrusted to them 
by these acts of Congress as they now stand. The Boards 
of Registration are bodies created by law with certain lim¬ 
ited but well-defined judicial powers. It is made their 
especial duty “to ascertain, upon such facts as they can 
obtain, whether any person applying is entitled to be regis¬ 
tered” under the acts. Their decisions upon the cases of 
individual applicants are final as to the right, unless appeals 
are taken, in the proper form, and carried before competent 
superior authority for revision ; and, like the members of 
ordinary courts engaged in the exercise of judicial func¬ 
tions, it is the bounden duty of the members of the Boards 
of Registration to decide upon the questions as to the right 
of any applicant, on the facts before them, and in obedience 
to the provisions of the law- 

Since the jpassage of the act of Jufy 19, 1867, it is not 
only the right, but the solemn duty of the members of these 
Boards, each for himself, and under the sanction of his oath 
of office, to interpret the provisions of the acts from which 
the authority of the Boards was derived, and to decide upon 
each case according to the best of his own judgment. 

The distribution of the above “Memoranda” was well 
calculated to produce the impression in the minds of the 
members of Boards of Registration, that they constituted 
rules prescribed to them for their government in the dis- 
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charge of their official duties which the}’- were required to 
obey; and it seems certain from various communications of 
facts in relation to the mode of carrying out the registration, 
that they were so regarded by the members of the Boards, 
and that they not only influenced, but in point of fact, con¬ 
trolled the proceedings of the different Boards. 

In consequence of this, and as the time for the revision of 
the registration in the State of Texas is now at hand, and 
the duty of making the revision will, it is probable, in a great 
degree be performed by persons who are members of the 
Boards of Registration, to which the ‘ ‘ Memoranda ” in ques¬ 
tion were distributed for their guidance, the Major-General 
Commanding deems it of importance that the members of the 
Boards of Registration, and the people at large, should be 
informed that the ‘‘Memoranda’’ before referred to, dis¬ 
tributed from the headquarters of this Military District, are 
null and of no eflect, and are not now to be regarded by 
the Boards of Registration in making their decisions; and 
that the members of the Boards are to look to the laws, and 
to the laws alone, for the rules" which are to govern them in 
the discharge of the delicate and important duties imposed 
upon them. 

For this*purpose, they will be furnished with copies of the 
acts of Congress relating to this subject, and of the amend¬ 
ment (known as Article XIV.) to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In case of questions arising as to the right of any indi¬ 
vidual to be registered, the person deeming himself aggrieved 
is entitled to his appeal from the decision of the Board, and 
the Boards are directed to make a full statement of the facta 
in such cases, and to forward the same to these headquarters 
without unnecessary delay. 

By command of MAJOR-GEinsRAL Hancock. 

[Official.] 
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The beneficial effect of these orders was seen at once 
in the increased respect paid the courts, in the greater 
steadiness of society and of business, and in the growth 
of a manly self-reliance among citizens.. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

General Hancock and the Carpet-Baggers.— He reads Governor Pease 
a Lectnre on Constitutional Government.—His Refusal to Sup¬ 
plant the Courts by Military Commissions.—He will not Inter¬ 
fere with Civil Suits in the Courts.—Riparian Rights not to he 
Adjudicated upon by Courts-Martial.—“Arbitrary Power has no 
Existence here.” 

The governors of the Southern States, at this time, 
were of the sort known as carpet-baggers. They were, 
of course, intense partisans, and usually men of little 
or no honest principle. The plunder and ruin of so 
many Southern States attests the shameful work of 
these men, who were appointed to place and power for 
which they were notoriously unfit, as a reward for 
pohtical service, and who at once proceeded to make 
the most of their opportunit}' for enriching themselves. 
They relied upon the support of the Federal troops in 
maintaining their control and in shielding them from 
the consequences of their brigandage. They had no 
idea of constitutional government, nr, if they had, they 
dehberately and persistently acted in denial of such 
knowledge. Instead of leading the States wdfich they 
governed in the path of reconstruction toward a sound 
popular government, they used every endeavor to per¬ 
petuate military rule and to crush the authority of law 
under the might of arms. 

To a statesman like Hancock, such a monstrous 
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wrong was unendurable. Although not a politician, 
he knew more of the constitutional history of our coun¬ 
try than all of these creatures of party. His studies at 
West Point had grounded him in the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of our system, and as a man he had added to this 
knowledge the teaching of a wide experience of and 
acquaintance with the methods of popular government. 
He knew that in our Republic the people ruled them¬ 
selves, and he had fought and shed his blood to secure 
for them the right of self-government. Now he was 
brought into contact with men in office who demanded 
that the people should not govern themselves, but 
should be ruled by officials whom they did not choose, 
under military coercion ; and that this state of things 
should continue indefinitely. 

This perversion of power was most abhorrent to Han¬ 
cock, who was striving to reinstate the rule of law and 
to educate a community, demoralized by war, up to the 
point of local self-government again. 

Very naturally, his ideas soon clashed with those of 
the carpet-bag governors. They looked to him for 
arbitrary military interference over the head of the law 
and the courts ; he demanded that the law, and not his 
individual will, should be the ruling power, and insisted 
that the law should be obeyed. 

He very soon came into conflict with Governor Pease 
of Texas, as we have already stated, on the subject of 
the appointment of military commissions ; and the let¬ 
ter in which he declares his position on this matter is 
so clear and comprehensive, that we give it here¬ 
with :— 
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IlEABarAimma Fifth Militahy Distiuct,') 
OmcB OF ISeorktivhy for Civil Affaiuh, C 
New Orleanh, La,, Dec. 28, 18G7. 3 

His Excellency E. M. Pease, Governor of Texas: 

SxR,— Brevet Maj.-Geiu J. J. Reynolds, comniamiuig Dis¬ 
trict of Texas, in a cominunieatiou dated Austin, Tex., 
Nov. 19, 1809, requeste that a military commission may be 
ordered “ for the trial of one (». W. Wall and such other 
prisoners as may be brought before it,’’ and forwards in sup¬ 
port of the request, the following papers : 

let. A printed account taken from a newspaper dated 
Uvalde, Oct. —, 1807 (contained in a letter of James IL 
Taylor, and in another from Dr. Ansell, U. S. Burgeon at 

Fort Inge), of the murder of R. W. Black, on the-day 

of October, 1807. In this account it is stated Mr. Black 
•was shot through the heart by G. W. Wall while lying on 
tlie counter at Mr. Thomas’s store.” 

2d. A letter of Judge CK IL Noonan to Governor Pease, 
dated Nov. 10, 1807, informing him that Wall, Thaekor, 
and Pullian are in conllnementin Uvalde County for murder.” 
In this letter it is asked, Would it not be best to try them 
by military commission ? ” 

Bd. A letter from Governor Pease, datcnl ^^Cxeeutivo of 
Texas, Austin, Nov. U, 1HG7,” in whieli the (Governor states 
that he received a telegram from Judge G. IL Noonan, an 
extract from whicli I transmit lu^rcwith. In the letter of the 
Governor the further staUmumt is made that ‘•'Uvalde County, 
where the prisoners are confined, is on the extrmne western 
frontier of tlic State, and has only about one himdrc‘d voters 
in a teiTitory of about nine hundred sciuare mik‘H,” and ho 
then adds, It is not probable, that they (meaning the prison¬ 
ers) can he kept in confinement long enough ever to be tried 
by the civil courts of that countyand expresses thi^ opinion 
that they never can l>e lironght to trial unless it is done 
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before a military commission.’^ And lie therefore asks that a 
military commission be ordered for their trial. 

From an examination of the papers submitted to the Com¬ 
mander of the Fifth Military District, it docs not appear that 
there is any indisposition or unwillingness on the part of the 
local civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of, and to try the 
prisoners in question; and a suggestion made by the Gov¬ 
ernor that it is not probable the prisoners can be kept in 
confinement long enough to be tried by the civil courts (and 
which is apparently based on the fact that Uvalde County is 
a frontier county, and does not contain more than a hun¬ 
dred voters), seems to be the only foundation on which the 
request for the creation of a military commission is based. 
This, in the opinion of the Commanding General, is not suffi¬ 
cient to justify him in the exercise of the extraordinary 
power vested in him by law ‘‘to organize military commis¬ 
sions or tribunals” for the trial of persons charged with 
offences against the laws of a State. 

It is true that the third section of “An act to provide for 
the more efficient government of the llebel States,” makes it 
the duty of the commanders of military districts “ to punish, 
or cause to be punished, all disturbers of the public, peace and 
criminals but the same section also decilares that “ to that 
end he may allow local civil tribunals to take jurisdiettion of, 
and to try offendci's.” The further power given to him in 
the same section, “ when in his judgment it may be ne(*.es- 
sary for the trial of offenders,” to organize military commis¬ 
sions for that purpose, is an extraordinary power, and from 
its very nature should be exercised for the trial of offiuKlcu's 
against the laws of a State only in the extraordinary event 
that the local civil tribunals arc unwilling or unable to enforc'C 
the laws against crime. 

At this time the country is in a state of profound peace. 
The State Government of Texas, organized in su!)ordinatiou 
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to the authority of the Government of the United States, is in 
the full exercise of all its proper powers. The courts, duly 
empowered to administer the laws, and to punish aU offenders 
against those laws, are in existence. No unwillingness on 
the part of these courts is suggested to inquire into the offences 
with which the prisoners in question are charged, nor are any 
obstructions whatever in the way of enforcing the laws against 
them said to exist. Under such circumstances there is no 
good ground for the exercise of the extraordinary power 
vested in the commander to organize a military commission 
for the trial of the persons named. 

It must be a matter of profound regret to all who value 
constitutional government, that there should be occasions in 
times of civil commotion, when the public good imperatively 
requires the intervention of the military power for the repres¬ 
sion of disorders in the body politic, and for the punishment 
of offences against the “existing laws of a country framed for 
the preservation of social order ; but that the intervention of 
this power should be called for, or even suggested, by civil 
magistrates, when the laws are no longer silent and civil 
magistrates are possessed, in their respective spheres, of all 
the powers necessary to give effect to the laws, excites the 
surprise of the commander of the Fifth Military District. 

In his view it is of evil example, and full of danger to the 
cause of freedom and good government, that the exercise of 
the military power, through military tribunals created for the 
trial of offences against the civil law, should ever be permitted, 
when the ordinary powers of the existing State Governments 
are ample for the punishment of offenders, if those charged 
with the administration of the laws are faithful in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. 

If the means at the disposal of the State authorities are 
insufficient to secure the confinement of the persons named in 
the communication of the Governor of the State of Texas to 
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the General Commanding there, until they can be legally tried, 
on the fact being made known to him, the Commander of the 
district will supply the means to retain them in c;on(inement, 
and the commanding officer of the troops in Texas is so 
authorized to act. If there arc reasons in existence which 
justify an apprehension that the prisoners cannot be fairly 
tried in that county, let the proper civil oftlcers have the 
“ venue” changed for the trial, as provided for by tlie laws 
of Texas. 

In the opinion of the Commander of the Fifth IMilitary Dis¬ 
trict, tlie existing government of the State of Texas possesstm 
all the powers necessary for th<‘. proper and prompt trial of 
the prisoners in question in due course of law. 

If these powers arc not cxercused for that pur|>oae, the fail¬ 
ure to exercise them can be attributed only to the indolence 
or culpable inefficiency of the officers now charged with tlie 
execution and enforcement of the laws under the authority of 
the State Government; and if there is such a failure, in the 
instance mentioned, on the part of those officers, to extHiite 
the laws, it will then become the duty of the commander to 
remove the officers who fliil to discharge thc^ duties imposed 
on them, and to replace them with others who will discharge 
them. 

Should these moans fail, and it be found, on Airther expe¬ 
rience, that there are not a sufliciemt mimber of persems 
among the people now exercising political power in Texas, 
to supply the public with officers wlio will enforce the laws of 
the State, it will then become ncajcssary for the commandm* 
of the Fifth Military District to exerense the powers vestcnl in 
him by tlio acts of Congress under which he is appointed, 
for the purpose of vindicating tlu^ majesty of the law. But 
until such necessity is shown to exist, it is not thc^ intention 
of the Commanding General to have rec^ourse to those powtTs ; 
and he dooms the present a fitting occasion to makc^ this 
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known to the Governor of Texas, and through him to the 
people of the State at large. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt» Lieut-OoL^ U- S. Sec^y for Civil Affairs. 

So pressing were the requests that he should inter- 
terfere with his military authority in matters which 
belonged strictly to the courts, and in which individual 
judgment had no place, that General Hancock was 
compelled, early in his administration, to issue a gen¬ 
eral order explaining why such interference would not be 
permitted. The following order was promulgated:— 

HEADaUAllTERS FIFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, ) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 1, 1868. \ 

General Orders No. 1. 

Applications have been made at these headquarters imply¬ 
ing the existence of an arbitral^ authority in the Commanding 
General touching purely civil controversies. 

One petitioner solicits this action, another that, and each 
refers to some special consideration of grace or favor which 
he supposes to exist, and which should influence this De¬ 
partment. 

The number of such applications and the waste of time they 
involve, make it necessary to declare that the administration 
of civil justice appertains to the regular courts. The rights 
of litigants do not depend on the views of the general — they 
are to be adjudged and settled according to the laws. Arbi¬ 
trary power, such as he has been urged to assume, has no ex¬ 
istence here. It is not found in the laws of Louisiana or of 
Texas — it cannot be derived from any act or acts of Con- 
gj;.egs — it is restrained by a constitution and prohibited from 
action in many particulars. 
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The Major-General Commanding takes occasion to repeat 
that, while disclaiming judicial functions in civil cases, he can 
suffer no forcible resistance to the execution of process of th.e 
courts. 

By command of Major-General Hancock. 

[Official.] 


To understand what sort of applications compelled, 
the issuance of the above order, it is only necessary to 
mention that the mayor of New Orleans actually asked 
the Commanding General to exercise his military autkor-* 
ity to stop suits against the city of New Orleans on its 
corporate notes I The following is General Hancock’s 
reply 


Hbadquabters Fipth Military District, 
Office op Secretary for Civil Affairs, 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 20, 1867. 



The Hon. E. Heath, Mayor of New Orleans: 


Sir, — In answer to your communication of the 30th nit., 
requesting his intervention in staying proceedings in suits 
against the city on its notes, the Major-General Commanding 
directs me to respectfully submit his views to you on tkat 
subject as follows : — 

Such a proceeding on his part would, in fact, be a stay-law 
in favor of the city of New Orleans, which, under the Con¬ 
stitution, could not he enacted by the Legislature of tke 
State; and, in his judgment, such a power ought to be exer¬ 
cised by him, if at all, only in a case of the most urgent 
necessity. 

That the notes referred to were issued originally in viola¬ 
tion of the charter of the city, cannot be denied; but tke 
illegal act has since been ratified by the Legislature. Tke 
Corporation is therefore bound to pay them ; and, even if a 
defence could be made on technical grounds, it would be dis- 
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graceful for the city to avail itself of it. Why, then, should 
the creditors of the city be prevented from resorting to the 
means given them to enforce the obligation? 

In support of your application, you state that the city is 
unable to pay its debts. This is, unfortunately, the case with 
most debtors; and on that ground nearly all other debtors 
would be equally entitled to the same relief. 

The Supreme Court of this State has decided that taxes 
due a municipal corporation cannot be seized, under execu¬ 
tion, by a creditor of the corporation, nor is any other 
property used for municipal purposes liable to seizure. If, 
therefore, a constable levies an execution on such property, 
he is a trespasser; and the city has its remedy against him in 
the proper tribunal. 

It does not, therefore, seem to the Major-General Com¬ 
manding that there is an urgent necessity which would justify 
his interference in the manner required. Besides, the expe¬ 
diency of such a measure is more than questionable; for, 
instead of reinstating the confidence of the public in city 
notes, it would probably destroy it altogether. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

BvU LieuU-Col.^ TJ. S, A,,Sedyfor Civil Affairs. 

And if further illustration is necessary to show to 
what extent this demoralizing policy of military inter¬ 
ference had been carried, and how necessary it was to 
stop it before all respect for the law was destroyed, we 
present the following letter of General Hancock, which 
explains in itself the request, and gives the answer:— 

HEADatlABTBRS FIFTH MILITABT DISTRICT^ 

Office of Seobetary for Civil Affairs, > 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 2,1868. ) 

Hbkby Yan Vleet, Esq., Chief Engineer: 

ym,_In reply to your communication, requesting the 

Major-General Commanding to issue a certain order relative 
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to tho Orleans, Mobile and Chattanooga Bailroad Com¬ 
pany, I am airectcd by him to state : — 

That the or<3.er asked for embraces questions of the most 
important arrcL delicate nature, such as the exercise of the 
right of eiminent domain, obstruction of navigable rivers or 
outlets, etc., and it appears to him very questionable whether 
he ought to deal with questions of that kind; nor is it clear 
that any benefit could result to the company from such an 
order. 

So far as tb.c State of Louisiana is concerned, there can be 
no difficulty in obtaining a decree of appropriation of the land 
which may l>c required for the enterprise, according to the 
existing laws 3 JTS the company has been regularly incorporated 
under the general corporation act. Be this, however, as it 
may, the question of power ^ which the company desires solved 
by the proposed order, belongs properly to the judiciary, and 
therefore tlie Major-General Commanding declines to take 
action in tb.e matter. 

If you desire, the papers in this case, together with a copy 
of this letter, wiU bo forwarded to the Secretary of War. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

J^vt. Lieut,-CoL^ U- S. -4., Sec*y for Civil Affairs. 

In all tiro -vastly perplexing duties of his civil admin¬ 
istration, Oencral Hancock pursued the same calm, 
unwavering’ purpose; on whatever side he was assailed 
with demunclB for the elevation of the military over the 
civil power, be consistently and convincingly showed 
that the civil authority must rule, and the military only 
support tire laws and suppress violent opposition to 
them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Troops at tlio Polls. — Hancock^s Fa.mons Order. — Soldiers to Visit 
the Polls only to Vote. — Hancock Declines to use his Troops for 
the Collection of Taxes. —He Instructs Governor Pease in the Art 
of Law and of Civil Government. —The Usurpations of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau.— Hancock's Letter to General Howard on the Sub¬ 
ject. 

One of tho most humiliating acts of the carpet-bag 
rulers of tho Southern States was the policing of the 
polls with Federal bayonets at tho time of election. It 
was done under the plea that violence and intimidation 
were feared. Tho natural cftect, of course, was to 
inflame tho passions of tho people and induce violence 
where none was ever contemplated before. But the 
most emphatic proof of tho insincerity of this plea 
is found in the fact that the entire civil government, in 
every department, was in the hands of the men who 
pretended to fear violence at the polls, and that in all 
places there was an army of occupation, ready to 
answer, at a moment’s call, tho demand for troops to 
support the police in case of trouble. 

It is unnecessary to recite tho instances of gross 
fraud and perversion of tho will of tho people which 
occurred under this system. It was impossible that 
men of the character of those who then held tho gov- 
crament should conduct themselves honestly when they 
held not only the entire civil machinery of elections in 
their hands, but also controlled an armed force with 
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wMcLi to exclude any or all citizens from tlie polls at 
their will. It is easily understood how, with these 
resources, they permitted none to vote except those 
who would vote as they wished. 

Every occurrence of this sort, of course, increased 
the bad feeling among the people, and naturally led to 
violence. It was the direct way in which to breed and 
foster hatred of the government whose representative 
was a bayonet, and at the same time to accustom the 
people to the sight of the degradation of the civil 
power below that of the military. 

One of General Hancock’s early acts was to remove 
this uurcpublican idea. Ho took the constitutional 
ground that the civil officers of the peace must alone have 
charge of the duty of preserving order at elections, 
unless, in the opinion of the civil authorities, violence 
prevailed to such an extent that it could not be quelled 
without the aid of the military. As in all his orders, 
ho ludd that the military arm should bo used only to 
sustain the civil aulliority, not to supersede it. Gen¬ 
eral Hancock’s order on this subject is as follows :— 

llEADaUAETERB FlPTH MlLITAEY DISTRICT, ? 

JSkw Orleans, La., Dec. 18,1867. > 

Special Oiideuh No. 213. 

KXTUAOT. 

L 111 coinpliaiuic with the supplementary act of Congress 
of March 2.1, 1817, notiw is hereby given that an election 
will be held in the State of Texas on the tenth, eleventh, 
twelflh, thirteenth, an<l fourteenth days of February, 1868, 
to determine whether a convention shall be held, and for 
delegates thereto, form a constitution” for the State 
under Haid act. 
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IX. Military interference with elections, unless it shaU 
be necessary to keep the peace at the polls,” is prohibited by 
law; and no soldiers will bo allowed to appear at any polling 
place, unless, as citizens of the State, they arc registered as 
voters, and then only for the purpose of voting; but the 
commanders of posts will be prepared to act promptly if the 
civil authorities fail to preserve the peace. 

X. The sheriff and other peace officers of each county are 
required to be present during the whole time the polls are 
kept open, and until the election is completed, and will be 
made responsible that there shall be no interference with 
judges of election, or other interruption of good order. 

As an additional measure to secure the purity of the elec¬ 
tion, each registrar or clerk is hereby clothed, during the 
election, with authority to call upon the civil officers of the 
county to make arrests, and, in case of failure of the afore¬ 
said civil officers, are empowered to perform their duties 
during the election. They will make full report of such 
failures on the part of civil officers to the Commanding 
General, Fifth Military District, through the headquarters, 
District of Texas, for orders in each case. 


By command of Majoii-Genisral Hancock. 

[Official.] 

The idea instilled into the minds of those appointed 
to civil rule in Louisiana and Texas seemed to be that 
they were to govern by military force. General Han¬ 
cock was constmtly in receipt of requests from the 
carpet-baggers of various degrees of authority, to 
undertake by military power the work which, under a 
proper scheme of government, would rest entirely with 
the civil arm. It was thus in the matter of troops at 
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the polls. The Governor wanted the military to take 
control to the exclusion of the proper civil authorities, 
because it suited his pm-pose better. So in the matter 
of the collection of taxes. Before there had been any 
attempt to collect the levy, an appeal for force was sent 
to General Hancock. Ho replied as follows :— 


HEABQrAHTEBS PlETH MILITARY DISTRICT,^ 
OrriCB OP Secretary for Civil Affairs, C 

NE^v Orleans, La., Jan. 15, 1868. ) 

n. Peralta, Esq., Auditor of Public Accounts, New Orleans, La.: 

Sir,— I am directed by the Major-General Commanding to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of the IBth inst., in which 
you state that the “taxes imposed by the Constitutional 
Convention cannot bo collected through the ordinary process 
of collecting taxes in this State,” and “refer the whole 
matter to him for his action; ” and, in reply, to state that the 
tax-collectors of the parishes of Orleans and Jefferson, in 
their report to you of the same date, say that ‘ ‘ the tax¬ 
payers have generally refused to pay the tax.” By reference 
to the ordinance of the convention, you will find “ that the 
Auditor of Public Accounts of the State shall, as under 
existing laws in relation to the collection of taxes, supenn- 
tond and control the collection of said tax of one mill per 
cent., and shall give immediate notice and instructions to the 
different sheriffs and tax-collectors.” 

It does not appear, from your statement, that any process 
for the collection of this tax has issued, or that any other 
steps have been taken, except giving notice in the news¬ 
papers, and a demand to pay, which has been refused. No 
resort has been made to those coercive means to enforce the 
payment of taxes pointed out by the laws of the Htate ; this 
it is your duty to direct the tax-collector to do. When that 
is done (and forcible resistance should be made). the Mf>jor- 
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General Commanding will, upon it being reported to him, 
take prompt measures to vindicate the supremacy of the law. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt, Lieut.-GoL, U. jS- -d., Sed\j for Civil Affairs, 

Even this did not satisfy them, and a subsequent 
inquiry was made of General Hancock as to what he 
would do in case the civil courts interfered with the 
tax-collectors in the discharge of their duties. General 
Hancock made this reply :— 

IIbadquabtebs Fifth Milttahy District, "J 
Office of Secretary for Civil Affairs, ^ 

New Orleans, La , Jan. 21,1878. ) 

Hon. Wm. P. McMillan and lion. M. Vidal, Special Committee: 

Gentlemen, —The Major-General Commanding directs me 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th inst., 
and to state in reply that the second ordinance of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, adopted on the 4th of January, 1868, 
provides a new mode for the collection of the tax, and 
imposes penalties on defaulting tax-payers. 

You request the Commanding General to state what his 
action would be, should the civil courts of Louisiana interfere 
with the collectors in the discharge of their duties. 

In this connection, the Commanding General deems it 
unnecessary to repeat what he has already stated in reply tc 
a previous letter concerning his authority on this subject. 

It would be highly improper for him to anticipate any 
illegal interference of the courts in the matter. 

Whenever a case arises for the interposition of the powers 
vested in the Commanding General by the acts of Congress, 
he will promptly exercise them for the maintenance of law 
and order. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. G. Mitchell, 

Bvt. LieuL-CoL^ U- 3- A,, Sedy for Civil Affairs, 
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General Hancock, although not bred to the law or to 
politics, was doing a most excellent work in teaching 
these lawyers and politicians the rudiments as well as 
the details of civil administration. It can truthfully be 
said that few governors of States have ever had so 
many perplexing questions of law and of jurisdiction 
placed before them for decision as General Hancock was 
assailed with when he was given absolute power, for 
good or for evil, in the carpet-bag-ridden States of 
Louisiana and Texas. And in deciding these cases he 
showed a clearness of mind and a genius for adminis¬ 
tration which entitle him to a high place among execu¬ 
tive oflS.cers. If he was not born a statesman, he 
certainly developed into one. 

The contrast between Hancock and the general whom 
he was sent to supersede on the critical first day of the 
Gettysburg fight is clearly shown by the incidents 
which occurred about this time. General Howard was 
at the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau; and, as this 
Bureau was run almost exclusively as a party machine, 
thoi’o was inevitable conflict between its operations and 
the purposes of a commander who was acting for his 
country and not for party. Some friction having 
occurred in General Hancock^s department, he addressed 
a letter to General Howard on the subject, which is 
given here for the reason that in it Hancock again states 
certain vital principles which it would have been well 
to inculcate in the minds of all district commanders 
at that time. 
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HEADaUARTERS PiFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, ? 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 24,1868. J 

Major-General O. 0. Howard , Commissioner of Bureau Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands, Washington D. C.: 

General, —Referring to the report of Captain E. Collins, 
Seventeenth Infantry, sub-assistant commissioner of the Bu¬ 
reau refugees, freedmen, and abandoned lands, at Brenham, 
Tex., dated Dec. 31, 1867, and transmitted by you for my 
information, I have the honor to state that I do not under¬ 
stand how any orders of mine can be interpreted as interfer¬ 
ing with the proper execution of the law creating the Bureau. 
It is certainly not my intention that they should so interfere. 
Anything complained of in that letter, which could have law¬ 
fully been remedied by the exercise of military authority, 
should have received the action of General Reynolds, who, 
being military commander, and also Assistant Commissioner 
for Texas, was the proper authority to apply the remedy, and 
to that end was vested with the necessary power. 

A copy of the report of Captain Collins had already been 
forwarded to me by General Reynolds before the receipt of 
your communication, and returned to him Januai^ 16th, with 
the following indorsement: “Respectfully returned Brevet 
Maj.-Gen. J. J. Reynolds, commanding District of Texas. 
This paper seems to contain only vague and indefinite 
complaints, without specific action as to any particular cases. 
If Captain Collins has any special cases of the nature 
referred to in his communication, which require action at 
these headquarters, he can transmit them, and they will 
receive attention.” 

No reply has been received to this ; a proof either of the 
non-existence of such special cases, or of neglect of duty on 
the part of Captain Collins in not reporting them. It is, and 
win be my pleasure as well as duty, to aid you and the offi¬ 
cers and agents under yom: direction, in the proper execution 
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of the law. I have just returned from a ti’ip to Texas. 
Whilst there I passed through Brenham twice, and saw 
Captain Collins ; but neither from him nor from General Rej’- 
nolds, did I hear anything in regard to this subject, so far as 
I recollect. 

There are numerous abuses of authority on the part of 
certain agents of the Bureau in Texas, and General Reynolds 
is already investigating some of them. 

My intention is to confine the agents of the Bureau within 
their legitimate authority, so far as my power as district com¬ 
mander extends ; further than that, it is not my intention or 
desire to interfere with the Freedmen’s Bureau. I can say, 
however, that had the district commander a superior control 
over the freedmen’s affairs in the district, the Bureau would 
be as useful, and would work more harmoniously, and be 
more in favor with the people. At present there is a clash¬ 
ing of authority. I simply mention the facts without desir¬ 
ing any such control. 

The Reconstruction Acts charge district commanders with 
the duty of protecting all persons in their rights of person 
and property; and to this end authorize them to allow local 
civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of, and try offenders ; or if 
in their opinion necessary, to organize a military commission 
or tribunals for that pm'pose. 

They ai'e thus given control over all criminal proceedings 
for violation of the statute laws of the States, and for such 
other offences as are not by law made triable by the United 
States courts. The Reconstruction Acts exempt no class of 
persons from their operation, and the duty of protecting all 
persons in their rights of person and property, of necessity 
invests district commanders with control over the agents of 
the Bureau, to the extent of at least enabling them to restrain 
these agents from any interference with, or disregard of their 
prerogatives as district commanders. 


■i 
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The district commanders are made responsible for the pres¬ 
ervation of peace and the enforcement of the local laws 
within their districts; and they are the ones required to 
designate the tribunals before which those who break the 
peace and violate these laws shall be tried. 

Such being the fact, many of the agents of the Bureau 
seem not to be aware of it. In Texas, some are yet holding 
courts, trying cases, imposing fines, taking fees for services, 
and arresting citizens for offences over which the Bureau is 
not intended by law to have jurisdiction. 

General Reynolds is aware of some of these cases, and is, 
as I have already mentioned, giving his attention to them. 

In Louisiana, this state of affairs exists to a less extent, if 
at all. 

I am. General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. S. Hancock, 

Major-General U» S. Army Commanding, 

Howard, it will be observed, had been, eager in 
usurping authority which did not belong to his agents; 
Hancock had, from the first, refused to assume the 
authority vested in him at his discretion, whenever the 
civil government could perform the duty. The differ¬ 
ence is that between a government by the people, under 
laws of their own enactment, and a government of cen¬ 
tralized force, acting through agents irresponsible to 
the people. General Hancock now represents the same 
idea in the Presidential contest that he represented in 
1868 as commander of the Fifth Military District. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The Carpet-Baggers protest against Civil Govemraent.—Oovemor 
Pease^s Open Letter.— General Hancock’s Keply.— The Soldier de¬ 
fends the Constitution and the Rights of the People against the Law¬ 
yer. — Congress attempts to get rid of Hancock.— A Bill which They 

dared not pass.— Grant made the Instrument of the Radicals._ 

He supersedes the President and revokes Hancock’s Orders.__ 

Plan cock’s Resignation. 


It was ejuite natural that the carpet-bag governors of 
Loiii^^hina and Texas should dislike General Hancock’s 
system. It depidved them of the arbitrary power which 
they had been accustomed, to wield, and gave the people 
a chamco to govern themselves in a quiet and decent 
way tinder the law. They saw their consequence and 
their opportunities for profit falling away from them, 
and they realized that, with returning prosperity, peace, 
and contentment, their occupation as governors would 
be gone. Hence they rebelled against Hancock’s 
declaration that "the right of trial by jury, the habeas 
corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, 
the natural rights of persons, and the rights of property 
should 1)0 preserved.” 

Grovemor Pease of Texas was especially worried 
about the reign of law which General Hancock had intro¬ 
duced. This Pease had been appointed to his place 
under military rule, and he had himself ruled with 
recklessness and cruelty. Shortly after he came into 
office, all of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Texas, 
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five in number, and twelve out of seventeen of the 
district judges, were arbitrarily removed from office; 
and others, whom this functionary desired, were 
appointed in their places. In addition to this, the 
county officers in seventy-five out of the one hundred 
and twenty-eight counties were removed, and others 
appointed in their places. By arbitrary order, none 
but persons capable of taking the test oath, and regis¬ 
tered as such, were allowed to serve as jurors. 

No people but one defeated and exhausted by a long 
and bloody war, would have endured such outrages. 
Such arbitrary acts, of themselves, would have been 
sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to have de- 
luged any State in blood. But the oppressed ex-rebels 
proudly endured the wrong in silence. 

This wrong. General Hancock, as soon as he took 
command, aimed to repair; and his first step in this 
direction was the promulgation of the famous General 
Order No. 40.” To this order Governor Pease took 
exception, and sent to the press an open letter addressed 
to General Hancock, in which he criticised with great 
severity the action of the latter in issuing the order. 

He cited the act of Congress providing "for the 
more efficient government of the Southern States,” 
which made the government of Texas provisional, and, 
as a part of the Fifth Military District, subject to mili¬ 
tary law. He affirmed that the President had put 
Hancock in command of a military force to protect ffie 
rights of property and person, suppress insurrection 
and violence, and to punish offenders either by military 
commissions orFy.the local civil tribunals, as his judg- 
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ment might seem best. He declared further that there 
were practically no local civil tribunals ; that it was not 
true, as was alleged in ” Order No. 40,” that there was 
no longer any organized resistance to the authority of 
the United States, but that, on the contrary, a large 
majority of the white population who participated in 
the late rebellion were embittered against the govern¬ 
ment, yielding only an unwilling obedience, having no 
affection, and but little respect, for the government. 
He declared that the people of Texas regarded the 
reconstruction legislation of Congress as unconstitu¬ 
tional, the provisional government a usurpation, and 
the emancipation of their slaves and their own disfran¬ 
chisement as insult and oppression. For this and simi¬ 
lar reasons. Governor Pease demanded that General 
Hancock set aside the local tribunals, and enforce 
penalties by mihtary commissions. 

Here the spectacle was presented to the world of a 
civil executive demanding that military rule shall be 
established above the law of the Jand, and arguing the 
case against an old soldier who had staked even his 
military position on the issue that the law of the land 
shall prevail over the power which he himself wielded. 

But the soldier lost no time in repulsing this civilian 
assault upon his works. Governor Pease had given his 
letter to the press, for political effect at the North, long 
before he sent it to General Hancock; but the latter 
replied at once on receipt of the missive, and with 
vigor. 

He pointed out the option given him by the Eecon- 
struction Act, to govern by the local givil tribunals, if 
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in his judgment ho thought best. The act, therefore, 
recognized those local civil tribunals as legal authori¬ 
ties for the purpose specitied. 

He showed that such matters as the affection or 
respect or hatred of the people, so long as not devel¬ 
oped into violation of law, were matter’s beyond the 
power of human tribunals, and that freedom of thouglit 
and speech, though acrimonious, was consistent with 
human welfare. What the people of Texas thought 
of the constitutionality or uiu‘onstitutionality of acts 
of Congress, had nothing to do with the manner in 
which they should bo ruled. 

He declared that, at the expimtion of two years after 
the close of the war, it was time to renumiber that it 
was proposed that the American people should hv free¬ 
men and that it was time to tohn’ute free popular dis¬ 
cussion, and to extend forbearance and (‘onsidcu'ation 
to opposing views. 

lie showed that to deny a profound state of penee in 
Texas necessitated a like denial in regard to any State 
in the Union where differences of opinion exist between 
majorities and minorities, and that, if dillieulties in 
enforcing criminal laws in Texas authorizcal tlu^ setting 
aside of the local tribunals and the setting up of arbi¬ 
trary military commissions, they would warrant them 
in every State of tlm Union, wlua^c^ it is true- that sher¬ 
iffs fail often to arrest, where grand jurors will not 
always indict, wdiero petit juries have at‘(|uitte<l pc3r- 
sons who were guilty, and where prisoners charged 
with offences have broken jail and esemped. Such 
reasons for estiiblishing military (commissions would 
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vipe civil government and law and liberty from the 
ace of the carih. 

IIo showed with clearness that if ho set aside the 
aws enacted for the people of the Btates lately in 
‘cbellion, which laws were not in conflict w^ith the 
r!onstitiition and acts of (loiigress, there would no 
onger exist any rights of person and property; aiid 
le demonstrated the absurdity of a military eomniis- 
iion to establish wills, dcnuls, succa'ssions, or to setth's 
my of (he thousand (juestions whi(‘h arisen bc^twcum 
non, for the solution of whi(‘h laws and courts were 
established, and ihv dealing with which military com- 
nissions were utterly iiu‘apable. 

lie tinally showed from the statistics that neither 
Time nor disloyal ollencaxs were on the increase under 
he operation of 'Hlrder No. 40,but that the contrary 
vtiB expressly true. 

But no synopsis can do justice to this letter, whieh 
B not only admirable as an exposition of the (‘onstitii- 
ional rights of eilizens, but is a model of el<*gant and 
brcible composition. The mental strengtli of the writer 
B shown in every line. Following is tlm letter in 
ull: — 


lUiAtiatTAiiTKiw Firrii MiatTAitf UiHTietJT, I 
Nk\y Oia.KANH, La., Mardi i), IMCIS. S 

'o ni« ExcnBlenry K. M. Pkahb, Oovmior of Testtn: 

Sul—Y our (*enitnunieation of tlu^ 17th tlamiary last, was 

eceived in due «>iirHe ef mail (tlu* 27th January), hut not 

latil it Imtl Innai wltl<4y carcailated hy ihe^ newspaper prc*sH, 

'o such a hater—written and published fur mimlfrst pur- 

lOSOH—li has been luy iuUmtion to rt^ply as soon as Ii^iHure 

roni morc^ Important hiwhu'HS would pmauit. 
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Your statement that the act of Congress ‘ ‘ to provide for 
the more efficient government of the rebel States ’’ declares 
that whatever government existed in Texas was provisional; 
that peace and order should be enforced ; that Texas should 
be part of the Fifth Military District, and subject to mili¬ 
tary power; that the President should appoint an officer to 
command in said district, and detail a force to protect the 
rights of person and property, supj)ress insurrection and 
violence, and punish offenders, either by military commission 
or through the action of local civil tribunals, as in his judg¬ 
ment might seem best, will not be disputed. One need only 
read the act to perceive it contain such provisions. But how 
all this is supposed to have made it my duty to order the 
military commission requested, you have entirely failed to 
show. The power to do a thing, if shown, and the propriety 
of doing it, are often very different matters. You observe 
you are at a loss to understand how a government, without 
representation in Congress or a militia force, and subject to 
mihtary power, can be said to be in the full exercise of all 
its proper powers. You do not reflect that this government, 
created or permitted by Congress has all the powers whicth 
the act intends, and may fully exercise them accordingly. If 
you think it ought to have more powers, should be allowed to 
send members to Congress, wield a militia force, and possess 
yet other powers, your complaint is not to be preferred 
against me, but against Congress, who made it what it is. 

As respects the issue between us, any question as to what 
Congress ought to have done has no pertinence. You admit 
,the act of Congress authorizes me to try an offender by mili¬ 
tary commission, or allow the local civil tribunals to try, as I 
shall deem best; and you cannot deny the act expressljr 
recognizes such local civil tribunals as legal authorities for 
the purpose specified. When you contend there are uo legal 
local tribunals for Mxy purpose in Texas, you must either 
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y the plain reading of the act of Congress or the power 
Congress to pass the act. 

^oa next remark that you dissent from my declaration, 
lat the country (Texas) is in a state of profound peace/" 
proceed to state the grounds of your dissent. They 
ear to me not a little extraordinary. I quote your words : 
t is true there no longer exists here (Texas) any organ- 
I resistance to the authority of the United States.’’ ‘‘ Bnt 
Lrge majority of the white population who participated in 
late rebellion are embittered against the government, and 
d to it an unwilling obedience.” Nevertheless, you con- 
e they do yield it obedience. You proceed: 

- None of this class have any affection for the government, 
very few any respect for it. They regard the legislation 
ZJongress on the subject of reconstruction as unconstitn- 
lal and hostile to their interests, and ooneidor the govern- 
it now existing here under authority of the United States 
i usurpation on their rights. They look on the cmanci- 
on of their late slaves and the disfranchisement of a 
bion of their own class as an act of insult and oppression.^" 
Lud this is all you have to present for proof that war and 
peace prevails in Texas ; and hence it becomes my duty 
0 you suppose—to set aside the local civil tribunals, and 
)rce the penal code against citizens by means of military 
imissions. 

ly dear sir, I am not a lawyer, nor has it been my busi- 
3 , as it may have been yours, to study the philosophy of 
ecraft and politics. But I may lay claim, after an expe- 
ce of more than half a lifetime, to some poor knowledge 
nen, and some appreciation of what is necessary to socdal 
3r and happiness. And for the ffiture of our common 
ntr}", I could devoutly wish that no great number of our 
pie have yet fallen in with the views you appear to entertain, 
e he to us whenever it shall come to pass that the power 
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of tlae magistrate—civil or military—is permitted to deal 
with the mere opinions or feehngs of the people. 

I have been accustomed to believe that sentiments of 
respect or disrespect, and feelings of affection, love, or 
hatred, so long as not developed into acts in violation of law, 
were matters wholly beyond the punitory power of human 
tribunals. 

I will maintain that the entire freedom of thought and 
speech, however acrimoniously indulged, is consistent with 
the noblest aspirations of man, and the happiest condition of 
his race. 

When a boy, I remember to have read a speech of Lord 
Chatham, delivered in Parliament. It was during our Eevo- 
lutionary war, and related to the policy of employing sav¬ 
ages on the side of Britain. You may be more familiar with 
the speech than I am. If I am not greatly mistaken, his 
lordship denounced the British G-overnment—his government 
—in terms of unmeasured bitterness. He characterized its 
policy as revolting to every sentiment of humanit}^ and 
religion; proclaimed it covered with disgrace, and vented his 
eternal abhorrence of it and its measures. It may, I think, 
be safely asserted that a majority of the British nation con¬ 
curred in the views of Lord Chatham. But whoever sup¬ 
posed that profound peace was not existing in that kingdom, 
or that government had any authority to question the absolute 
right of the opposition to express their objections to the pro¬ 
priety of the king’s measures in any words or to any extent they 
pleased ? It would be difficult to show that the opponents of 
the government in the days of the elder Adams, or Jefferson, 
or Jackson, exhibited for it either ‘‘ affection” or “ respect.” 
Your are conversant with the history of our past parties and 
political struggles touching legislation on alienage, sedition, 
the embargo, national banks, our wars with England and 
Mexico, and cannot be ignorant of the fact, that for one 
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party to assert that a law or system of legislation is 
tutional, oppressivcy and usiirpative, is not a new thing ixx 
United States. That the people of Texas eouskler acts of 
Congi'css unconstitutional, oppressive, or insulting to tlioxia 
is of no consequence to the matter in hand. The PrcBidoxit 
of the United States has announced his opinion that tlaoso 
acts of Congress arc unconstitutional. Th(^ Supremo Corxi-t 
as you are aware, not long ago decided unanimously tha,t; a 
certain military commission was imconstitiitionaL Our peo¬ 
ple everywhere, in every State, without refer(‘n(‘e to the side 
they took during lh(‘ H(‘))c‘llion, diher as to the constitution¬ 
ality of these acts of Ck>ngr(‘HH. llow the matter reallyr is 
neither you nor I may dogmaik^ully aflirm. 

If 3 ’ou deem them cjonstitutiomd laws, and beneficial to tlie 
country, you not only have the right to publish your opinions, 
but it might be your bounden duty as a citken to do so. IS^ot 
less is it the privilege and duty of any ami every citi:sen, 
wherever residing, to publish his opinion freel^*^ and fiauiessly 
on this and eveiy (|uestion which he thinks cM)n<?erns Uis 
interest. This is merely in accordance with the primaple^ of 
our free govcrmmmt; and neitluw you nor I would wisla to 
live under any other. It is time now, at the end of almost 
two 3 "earB from the eloscj of the war, we should begin to reool- 
loct what mamuT of people we are; to tolerates again free, 
j)opular diseuBHion, and exfrnd somc^ forbearaiua^ and oon- 
sicleration to opposing views. The miiximH that in all inbel- 
leetual contests trutli is mlglity and nwist pnwail, and blnat 
error is harmU^ss when reason is left free to coml^at it, m'e 
not only Bound, but salutary. It is a poor eomplimeut to tlie 
merits of such a cause, that its advoemhm would sihme^e oi>po- 
sition hy force; and gtmerall^’' those only who are in -tlio 
wrong will rosoit to this ungenerous means. I am (*onOclent 
3 *ou will not (xmnnit your stnions Judgmtmt to the proposition 
tliat any amount of <liseu»sion, or any sort t>f (qnnbim, liow- 
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CTor unwise in your judgment, or any assertion of feeling, 
however resentful or hitter, not resulting in a breach of law, 
can furnish justifleation for your denial that profound peace 
exists in Texas. You might as well deny that profound peace 
exists in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, California, 
Ohio and Kentucky, where a majority of people differ with a 
minority on these questions ; or that profound peace exists in 
the House of Representatives or the Senate at Washington, 
or in the Supreme Court, where all these questions have been 
repeatedly diseussed, and parties respectfully and patiently 
heard. You next complain that in parts of the State (Texas) 
it is difficult to enforce the criminal laws ; that shcrhfs fail to 
arrest; that grand jurors will not alwaj^s indict; that in some 
cases the military, acting in aid of the civil authorities, have 
not been able to execute the process of the courts ; that petit 
jurors have acquitted persons adjudged guilty by you; and 
that otlier persons charged with olFenc’.es have broke jail aud 
fled from prosecution. I know not how these things are ; but 
admitting your representations literally true, if for such 
reasons I should set aside the local civil tril)unals and order a 
military commission, there is no place in the United States 
where it might not be done with equal propriety. There is not a 
State in the Union—North or South—where the like facts are 
not continually happening. Perfection is not to be predicated 
of man or Ms works. No one can reasonably expect certain and 
absolute justice in human transactions ; and if military power is 
to be set in motion, on the principles for which you would 
seem to contend, I fear that a civil government, regulated by 
laws, could have no abiding place bencatb the eirt*uit of the 
SUE- It is rather more than hinted in your letter, that the^re 
is no local State government in Texas, and no local laws out¬ 
side of the acta of Congress, which I ought to respect; and 
that I should undertake to protect die rights of persons and 
property in my otrn way and in an arbitrary manner. If such 
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^be 3 ^our meaning, I am compelled to differ with you. After 
the abolition of slavery (an event which I hope no one now- 
regrets), the laws of Louisiana and Texas existing prior to the 
rebellion, and not in conflict with the acts of Congress, com¬ 
prised a vast system of jurisprudence, both civil and criminal. 

It required not volumes only, but libraries to contain them. 
They laid down principles and precedents for ascertaining* 
the rights and adjusting the controversies of men in every- 
conceivable case. They were the creations of great and. 
good and learned men, who had labored in their day for 
their kind, and gone down to the grave long before our recent 
troubles, leaving their works an inestimable legacy to the 
human race. These laws, as I am informed, connected the 
civilization of past and present ages, and testified of the jus¬ 
tice, wisdom, humanity, and patriotism of more than one 
nation, through whose records they descended to the present 
peoi^le of these States. I am satisfied, from representations 
of persons competent to judge, they are as perfect a S3’'sterQ. 
of laws as may be found elsewhere, and better suited tham 
any other to the condition of this people, for by them theyr 
have long been governed. Why should it be supposed tha.t 
Congress has abolished these laws ? Why should any one wislx 
to abolish them? They have committed no treason, nor aro 
hostile to the United States, nor countenance crime, nor favor' 
injustice. On them, as on a foundation of rock, reposes 
almost the entire superstructure of social order in these two 
States. Annul this code of local laws, and there would Too 
no longer any rights, either of person or property, here. Abol¬ 
ish the local civil tribunals made to execute them, and yoti. 
would virtually annul the laws, except in reference to the veryr 
few cases cognizable in the Federal courts. Let us for a mo¬ 
ment suppose the whole local civil code annulled, and that X 
am left, as commander of the Fifth Military District, the solo 
fountain of law and justice. This is the position in whiclx 
you would place me. 
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I am now to protect all rights and redress all wrongs. 
How is it possible for me to do it ? Innumerable questions 
arise, of which I am not only ignorant, but to the solution of 
which a military court is entirely unfitted. One would estab¬ 
lish a will, another a deed ; or the question is one of succes¬ 
sion, or partnership, or descent, or trust; a suit of ejectment 
or claim to chattels ; or the application may relate to robbery, 
theft, arson, or murder. How am I to take the first step in 
any such matter? If I turn to the acts of Congress I find 
nothing on the subject. I dare not open the authors on the 
local code, for it has ceased to exist. 

And you tell me that in this perplexing condition I am to 
furnish, by dint of my own hasty and crude judgment, the 
legislation demanded by the vast and manifold interests of 
the people! I repeat, sir, that you, and not Congress, are 
responsible for the monstrous suggestion that there arc no 
local laws or institutions hero to be respected by me, outside 
the acts of Congi^ess. I say unhesitatingly, if it were pos¬ 
sible that Congress should pass an act abolishing the local 
codes for Louisiana and Texas—which I do not believe—and 
it should fall to my lot to supply their places with .something 
of my own, I do not see how I could do better than follow 
the laws in force here prior to the Kebellion, excepting what¬ 
ever therein shall relate to slavery. Power may destroy the 
forms, but not the principles of justice; these will live in 
spite even of the sword. History tells us that the Roman 
pandects were lost for a long period among the rubbish that 
war and revolution had heaped upon them; but at length were 
dug out of the ruins, again to be regarded as a precious 
treasure. 

You are pleased to state that ‘‘since the publication of 
(my) general orders No. 40, there has been a perceptible 
increase of crime and manifestations of hostile feeling toward 
the Grovemment and its supporters,” and add that it is ‘‘an 
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unpleasant duty to give such a recital of the condition of tlte 
country/' 

You will permit me to say that I deem it impossible tlie 
first of these statements can he true, and that I do very 
greatly doubt the correctness of the second. G-eneral ordex-s 
ISTo. 40 was issued at New Orleans, Nov. 29, 1867, and your 
letter was dated Jan. 17, 1868. Allowing time for order No. 
40 to reach Texas and become generally known, some addi¬ 
tional time must have elapsed before its effect would be mani¬ 
fested, and 3 ^et a further time must transpire before 3 ^ou would 
be able to collect the evidence of what 3 'Ou term “ the condi¬ 
tion of the countr^^and 3 ^et, after all this, you would bave 
to make the necessar^r investigations to ascertain if order No. 
40, or something else, was the cause. The time, therefore, 
remaining to enable 3 ''ou, before the 17th of January, 1868, 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion on so delicate and nice a 
question must have been very short. How 3 ’'ou proceeded ; 
whether joxx investigated yourself or through third persons ; 
and if so, who they were, what their competency and fair¬ 
ness ; on what evidence 3 'ou rested 3 wr conclusion, orwhetber 
you ascertained any facts at all, are points upon which your 
letter so discreetly omits all mention, that I may well be ex¬ 
cused for not rcl 3 ’ing implicitly upon it; nor is my difficnlty 
diminished by the fact that in another part of your letter you 
state that ever since the close of the war a very large portion 
of the people have had no affection for the Government, but 
bitterness of feeling only. Had the dut 3 ’^ of publishing and 
circulating through the countr 3 ’', long before it reached me, 
3 "Our statement that the action of the district commander was 
increasing crime and hostile feeling against the Government, 
been less painful to 3 ''our sensibilities, it might possibly Have 
occurred to 3 'ou to furnish something on the subject in addi¬ 
tion to 3 ’our bare assertion. 

But what was order No. 40, and how could it have the 
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effect you attribute to it? It sets forth that ^Hhe great prin¬ 
ciples of American liberty arc still the inheritance of this 
people and ever should be ; that the right of trial by jury, the 
habeas corpus, the liberty cd'the press, the freedom of speech, 
and the natural riglits of pc*rsons and proptaly must be pre- 
served.*' Will you qiu»stion the truth of these declarations? 
Which one of these great principles of lil)erty arc you ready 
to deny and repndiatt*? Whoever does bo avows himself the 
enemy of human liherty and the advoc*ate of despotism. 
Was there any intimation in general ordt*rs No. 40 that any 
crimes or breaches of law would be eountenaneed? You 
know that thert^ was not. (hi tlui c^ontrary, you know per¬ 
fectly well that while the eonsidewation of crime and 
offences committed in the Fiffh Military District was referred 
to the Judgment of the regtilar (dvi! trilmnals,” a pledge was 
given in order No. 40, which all umh^rstood, that tribunals 
would Im supported In their lawful jurisdiction, and that 
“ forcible resistance to law would be instantly suppressed by 
axms.” You will not iifllrm tliat this plinlge has ever been 
forfeited. There has not Imm a moment since 1 have been 
in command of the FIffh DIstrktt, winui the wlmle military 
force in my hands Ims not been ready U> support the civil 
autihorltles of Texas in the execution of the laws. And f am 
unwilling to believe they would refftse to ctdl for aid if they 
needed It. 

There ate wme considerations which, It seemB to me, 
should cause you to hesitate before indulging in wholesale 
censures against the civil authoritlci of Texas. You are 
yorwself the chief of these authorities; not elected hy the peo¬ 
ple, but crcatocl by the military. Not long after you had thus 
com© into ofllc©, all the jmlges of the Hupreme Court of 
Texas—five in number—were removcHl teom office, and ucw 
appointmente made; twelve of the seventeen district judges 
vr«re mmm^ and others appointed. County officers, more 
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or loss, in seventy-five out of one hundred and twenty-eight 
counties, were removed, and others appointed in their plaices. 
It is fair to conclude that the executive and judicial civil 
functionaries in Texas are the persons whom jou desired, to 
jail the offices. It is proper to mention, also, that none hut 
registered citizens, and only those who could take the test 
oath, have been allowed to serve as jurors during your admin¬ 
istration. Now, it is against the local government, created 
"by military power prior to my coming here, and so composed 
of your personal and political friends, that you have preferred 
the most grievous complaints. It is of them that yon have 
asserted they will not do their duty; they will not maintain 
justice; will not arrest offenders; will not punish crimes; 
and that out of one hundred homicides committed in the last 
twelve months, not over ten arrests have been made ; and by 
means of such gross disregard of duty, you declare that 
neither property nor life is safe in Texas. 

Certainly you could have said nothing more to the discredit 
of the officials who are now in office. If the facts be as you 
allege, a mystery is presented for which I can imagine no ex¬ 
planation. Why is it that your political friends, backed up 
and sustained by the whole military of the United States in 
this district, should be unwilling to enforce the laws against 
that part of the population lately in rebellion, and whom you 
represent as the offenders ? In all the history of these trou¬ 
bles, I have never seen or heard before of such a fact. I re¬ 
peat, if the fact be so, it is a profound mystery, utterly^ sur¬ 
passing my comprehension. I am constrained to declaire that 
I believe you are in very great error as to facts. On careful 
examination at the proper source, I find that, at the date of 
your letter, four cases only of homicides had been repoarted to 
these headquarters as having occurred since Nov. 29, 1867, 
the date of order 40, and these cases were ordered to be 
tried or investigated as soon as the reports were received. 
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However, the fact of one hundred homicides may still be cor¬ 
rect, as stated by you. The Freedmen’s Bureau in Texas 
reported one hundred and sixty; how many of these were by 
Indians and Mexicans, and how the remainder were classilied, 
is not known, nor is it known whether these data are ac¬ 
curate- 

The report of the commanding officer of the District of 
Texas shows that since I assumed command no applications 
have been made to him by you for the arrest of criminals in 
the State of Texas. 

To this date eighteen cases of homicides have been reported 
to me as having occurred since Nov. 29, 1867, although 
special instructions had been given to report such cases as 
they occur. Of these, five were committed by Indians, one 
by a Mexican, one by an insane man, three by colored men, 
two of women by their husbands, and of the remainder, some 
by parties unknown — all of which could be scarcely attribut¬ 
able to order No. 40. If the reports received since the 
issuing of order No. 40 are correct, they exhibit no increase 
of homicides in my time, if you arc correct that one hundred 
had occurred in the past twelve months. 

That there has not been a perfect administration of justice 
in Texas I am not prepared to deny. 

That there has been no such wanton disregard of duty on 
the part of officials as you allege, I am well satisfied. A 
very little while ago you regarded the present officials in 
Texas the only ones who could be safely trusted with power. 
Now you pronounce them worthless, and would cast them 
aside. 

I have found little else in your letter but indications of 
temper, lashed into excitement by causes which I deem 
mostly imaginary, a great confidence in the accuracy of your 
own opinions, and an intolerance of the opinions of others, 
a desire to punish the thoughts and feelings of those who 
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differ fi'om you, and an impatience which magnifies the short¬ 
comings of officials who are perhaps as earnest and conscien¬ 
tious in the discharge of their duties as yourself, and a most 
unsound conclusion that while any persons are to be found 
wanting in affection or respect for government, or yielding it 
obedience from motives which you do not approve, war, and 
not peace, is the status, and all such persons are the proper 
subjects for military penal jurisdiction. 

If 1 have written anything to disabuse your mind of so 
grave an error, I shall be gratified. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. S. Hancock, 
Major-General Commanding. 

But all this time General Hancock’s action was inter¬ 
fering, not only with the greedy carpet-baggers, who 
were fattening upon the Southern States, but with the 
schemes of the Eadical majority in Congress. A 
Presidential election was approaching, and it was no 
part of their plan to permit the South to acquire such 
a degree of rehabilitation as to have the vote of its 
people counted in determining the result. To elect 
their candidate and retain possession of Congress it 
was necessary that the South should remain under 
military rule, that its citizens should be under the 
ban of disfranchisement, and that Federal troops 
should fence in the polls. 

To allow Hancock’s plan of constitutional and legal 
government to bo carried out, would bring the South 
peaceably and happily back into the Union before the 
ambition of these politicians could be realized. Hence 
it was decreed that Hancock must go. The President 
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had appointed him and the President alone could 
remove him. So it must be accomplished by indi¬ 
rection. The first plan was to pass a bill reducing 
the number of major-generals in the regular army — 
Hancock having received that rank in 1866 — and turn 
him out in that way. A bill was introduced to this 
effect; but the prospect of a tremendous popular reac¬ 
tion against its authors terrified them, and it was 
dropped. 

A quieter scheme was then concocted. General 
Grant was by this time thoroughly imbued with the 
Presidential ambition, and with the assurance of the 
Republican nomination he readily lent himself to the 
plans of the leaders of that party. The fii-st step was, 
by act of Congress, to place in the hands of the Gen¬ 
eral of the army unusual powers, exceeding those of 
the President, in regard to the administration of the 
military governments of the South. The next was for 
the General to use these powers in interfor"enco with 
General Hancock’s direction of affairs in his district in 
such a manner as to cripple his authority and, in fact, 
place him in a humiliating position. 

About this time General Hancock wrote to a friend 
in Congress: " I hope to be relieved here soon. The 
President is no longer able to protect mo. So that I 
may expect one humiliation after another until I am 
forced to resign. I am prepared for any event. Noth¬ 
ing can intimidate me from doing what I believe to bo 
honest and right.” 

General Hancock applied to be relieved from his 
command on the 27th of February, 1868; and the 
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South was given over to the bayonet, to plunder, and 
to strife. But the record of that six months’ consti¬ 
tutional rule in the midst of military despotism on 
every hand had placed Hancock’s name high on the 
roll of Democratic statesmen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hancock’s Consistent and Patrudic Democracy.—Ills California 
Speecli in IBtJL—His Acts in IHdH.—Intimacy with President 
Lincoln.—The Democratic Convention of IHdS.— HauccK’k the 
Loading Candidate.—His Letter Endorsing the Nomination of 
Seymour.—The Convention of He Again lieceives a Large 

Yote.— Tributes to His Character. 

It is pleasing to note with what consistent patriotisin 
General Hancock peribnned his (hitics to Iiis country. 
With him the Democratic Hcntimcnt was not a tlitkcring 
flame, blown hither and thither with crerj breath of 
circumstance or Intercast. It was a steady light, illu¬ 
mining his path at every step, and making it iinpossihlo 
for him to go astray. 

In every situation we find him the same loyal, deter¬ 
mined champion of the rights of a free people under a 
free government. Thus, when lie wa.s captain and 
quartermaster at Los Angeh^s, at tlu^ outbrcaik of the 
war, before the news of ac.tual secession laid reaciicHi 
that distant point, he dcMdared himself promptly and 
unflinchingly on the side of the Union ; and in a speech 
made on the 4th of July, 1B61, he said : — 

Who of ns can forget the names of La»xlngt«:in, of Mow« 
mouth, of Brandywine and Yorktown, and who <*an regret 
that he is a descendant of those who fought thfuti for the 
liberties we now enjoy? And what flag is it that wo now 
look to as the banner that carried us tlirougli the great con¬ 
test, and was honored by the gallant deeds of its defenders? 
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The star-spangled banner of America, then embracing thirteen 
pale stars, representing that number of oppressed colonies. 
Now, thirty-four bright planets, representing that number of 
great States. To be sure, clouds intervene between us and 
eleven of that number, but we will trust that those clouds 
may soon be dispelled, and that those great stars in the south¬ 
ern constellation may shine forth again with even greater 
splendor than before. 

‘‘ Let us believe, at least let us trust, that our brothers 
there do not wish to separate themselves permanently from 
the common memories which have so long bound us together, 
but that whtm reason returns and resumes her sway they will 
prefer the brighter page of history whi(‘h our mutual deeds 
have inscribed upon the tablets of time, to that of the uncertain 
future of a new confederation, which, alas I to them may 
prove hlusorj and unsatisfactory. 

‘ ‘ Let them return to us. We will welcome them as brothers 
who have been estranged, but have come back. We have an 
interest in the battle-fields of the Revolution in those States, 
not second to their own. Our forefathers fought there side 
by side with theirs. Can they, if they would, throw aside 
their rights to the memories of the great fields on onr soil on 
which their ancestors won renown? No, they cannot! God 
forbid that they should desire it. To those who, regardless 
of these sacred memories, insist on sundering this union of 
States, let us who only wish our birthrights preserved to ns, 
and whose desire it is to be still citizens of this great country 
that gave us birth, and to live under the flag which has gained 
for us the glory we boast of, say this day, to those among us 
who feel aggrieved: Your rights we will respect; your wrongs 
we will assist you to redress ; but the government resulting 
Ik^m the union of these States is a priceless heritage that we 
intend to preserve and defend to the last extremity.” 
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And when, seven years later, after ho had proved the 
sincerity of his words by service for free government on 
the bloodiest fields of the war, ho was called to respon¬ 
sible administrative duties, ho also proved his belief 
in a government of and by tho people. lie was a 
Unionist in the truest and best sense of tho word, 
because he was a true Democrat. 

So, too, during his service in Washington at tho be¬ 
ginning of his career, Abraham Lincoln found in the 
young Brigadier-General of volunteers a strong and 
congenial soul, filled with the sincorost patriotism and 
enthusiasm for the Union. Ho was frequently sent 
for by the President for. consultation and for an inter¬ 
change of views ; for the key-note of Lincoln’s policy 
was the same idea which moved General Hancock in his 
course during and after the war. It was that tho Union 
must be preserved; first, by putting down amod re¬ 
bellion at any cost; secondly, by restoring tho reign of 
law and establishing again free popular government in 
the South. Hancock was only carrying out the wise 
and patriotic policy of the martyred President in his 
administration in Louisiana and Texas when those who 
had opposed Lincoln turned their opposition also against 
the general who had been Lincoln!s friend. 

It was such absolute confidence in Genenil Hancock’s 
loyalty to the ideas on which our constitutional govern¬ 
ment is based, that led the Democracy of tho country 
to look to him as the proper lemler of the party in tho 
Presidential contest of 1868. Ho, of all the major- 
generals in the army, had shown a strength of principle 
sufficiently stalwart to maintain tho rights of the people 
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ist the encroachments of the Eadical majority iu 
j^ress. He alone had the moral courage to refuse 
fift of absolute power given him by act of Congress, 
to subordinate the military arm to civil authority, 
ras, ki fact, the foremost representative of the idea 
nstitutional government, and many thought that to 
.ands should be entrusted the Democratic banner 
0 election which was then approaching. 

.e convention met in New York city, July 4, 1868, 
Tnor Seymour presiding. The organization oc- 
)d two days, and upon the third day, July 7, the 
is were first called for the presentation of candi- 
When Maine was reached on the list, Gen. 
lel J. Anderson presented the name of General 
50 ck in the following speech: — 

am directed by the majority of the delegates from 
0 to present to this body as a candidate, a gentleman 
they believe, unites in himself all the best character- 
of the most available candidates, and who, if elected, 

I be able to discharge acceptably, and as well as any 
man in the country, the duties of the chief executive 
of the United States. I present a gentleman who, by 
osition during the past year, has made a record that 
s to-day high in the hearts of the whole American peo- 
a gentleman who, appointed to a Military District of the 
d States,—succeeding one who in that position had sub- 
ated his regard for the laws and the Constitution of the 
ry, and his respect for the Chief Magistrate of the 
d States, to his own ambitious longings for wealth and 
:,—standing there as the representative of Ms Govern- 
interposed the shield of the laws of the country be- 
. the tyranny of hard and petty tyrants and an op- 
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pressed and outraged people; a man -who, bj nature gifted 
with a broad, comprehensive, and discriminating intellect, 
educated in a school which taught him that the govern¬ 
ment was instituted to afford to its citizens the great -car¬ 
dinal rights of personal liberty, personal securitj^, and the 
right to acquire and enjoy property, stood there and inter¬ 
posed between the operations of the military government 
and the people who had been outraged and oppressed, the 
law that should accord to them those rights; a gentleman 
who, on another field, was one of the brave men in command 
of troops in the late contest, and united within himself the 
attributes of lion-hearted courage and great magnanimity; 
who fought well for the nation which placed him in command, 
but held forth the hand of mercy to the enemy when brought 
beneath his arms; a man who, ever foremost in the fight, 
held the plume aloft, which, like the helmet of Navarre, 
was always the oriflamme under which his troops went on 
either to honorable death or glorious victory. With these 
words it would seem almost superfl.uous to give the name ; but 
I will nominate Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock. 

General Hancock’s nomination was received with 
great cheers, and the balloting began. On the first 
ballot Pendleton led with 105 votes (each delegate 
casting half a vote), and Hancock stood next on the 
list with 33^. It was a long and weary balloting, 
extending into the following day with the relative 
position of the leading candidates but little changed. 
On the fifteenth ballot, however, the chairman of the 
Pennsylvania delegation announced that, having voted 
up to that time for Hon. Asa Packer, the vote of the 
State would then be thrown for General Hancock. 
Prom that point onward General Hancock stood at the 
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head of tho poll, on the eightoonth ballot roc^v 
144|- votes, or nearly a majority. 

It was at length proved to the satisfaction of all tho 
delegates that tho necessary two-tliirds vote could not 
be secured for any candidate then before tho Conven¬ 
tion, and on tho twenty-second ballot ox-Govemor 
Seymour was nominated. 

It is interesting to observe that, in this Convention, 
eleven of the twelve votes of Massa(‘huset.ts wore 
steadily oast for General Ilaneoek, from the lirst ballot 
to tho end of tlio contest; and further, that the Massa¬ 
chusetts delegation was, as in 1H8(), headed by Judge 
J. G. Abbott, and was largely composed of tho same 
men who, in 1880, supported him in tho Cincinnati 
Convention for a successful nomination. 

Tho opposition at this time took occasion to represent 
General Hancock as disaffected by the result of tho 
Convention, and to claim that ho would not cordially 
support tho candidate of tho constitutional party. 
I./ittl(5 did they know tho man. Little did tlioy under¬ 
stand how lirm was tho foundation of principle on 
which he based his conduct. But, in consequence of 
these misrepresentations, Mr. Glover addressed him a 
letter of inquiry, as follows : — 


St. Louis, July 13, 18G8. 

MA.TOR-GENEaAi, IIancock : 

Dear Sib, —I doom it proper to direct your attention to 
statements made by the Radical press, to tho effect that you 
arc grcsatly dis.satisflod with tho results of the National 
Democratic Convention. Tlio object of those statements is 
to create an impression tliat you do not acquiesce in tho 
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judgment of the Convention, and that your friends do not; 
and that, in consequence, Seymour and Blair will not havo 
their cordial support. I wish you to know, General, that I 
have taken the liberty to pronounce these statements false, 
and to assure those who have spoken with mo on the subject, 
that nothing could cause you more regret than to find your 
friends, or any of them, less earnest in supporting the ticket 
which has been nominated than they would havo been had 
your name stood in the place of Mr. Seymour^s. 

I am, sir, sincerely, your friend, 

'S. T. GnovjEB. 

To this General Hancock replied in a manlj letter 
which shows the character of this true representative of 
loyal Democracy:— 


Newport, B. I., July 17, 1868. 

S. T- Glover, St. Louis : 

Mr Dear Sir, —I am greatly obliged for your favor of the 
13th inst. Those who suppose that I do not acquiesce in the 
work of the National Democratic Convention, or that I do 
not sincerely desire the election of its nominees, know very 
little of my character. Believing as I reallj’" do, that the 
preservation of constitutional government eminently depends 
on the success of the Democratic party in the coming elec¬ 
tion, were I to hesitate in its candid support, I feel I should 
not only falsify my own record, but commit a crime against 
my country. I never aspired to the Presidency on account 
of myself. I never sought its doubtful honors and certain 
lahom and responsibilities merely for the position. My own 
wish was to promote, if I could, the good of the country, 
Bud to rebuke the spirit of revolution which had invaded 
every samred pr^finct o£ liberty. When, therefore, you pro- 
Ife ^^^ents in question false, you did exaotiy 
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riglit. Principles and not men is the motto for the nigged 
crisis in which we arc now struggling. Had I bi‘en madci the 
Presidential nomiiUHS I should have considonHl it a tribute, 
not to me, but to tlie principles whic‘h I liad proehiinuHl and 
practised. But shall I (‘.ease to nwere those prineiph‘S tie- 
cause, by mutual political friends, anothen* has Ihhui appointed 
to put them into execution? Never I Never 1 Never I 

These, sir, are my sentiments, whatevcu* interesttal parties 
may say to the contrary; and I desire that all may know and 
understand them. I shall evc^.r liold in grakdtil renaunliranee 
the faithful friends who, hailing from twery sts^tion of the 
Union, preferred me by tludr votes and other (‘xpressioiw oi 
conMeiico, both in and out of the' (\)n%amtkm, and shall do 
thorn all the justice to belit».vc that tlu»y were governed !>y 
patriotic motives; that tht'j did not propose simply to 
aggrandize my personal fortimt's, but to save tlieir ecmntry 
through me; and that iln^y will not suffer anything like 
personal prefereiK'.eH or jealousieg to stand between them 
and their manifest duty. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, very reKpetttihlly yours, 

WlHFIELO »S. 

. General Ilancoek hud sptmi tlireo years in canniimiicl 
of the Department of Dakota, and laid lu*en transferred 
back to the Department of the Atlimtie, when hi« 
name was again presented for the consideration of thti 
National Democratie. Convention m a eandidate for llm 
Presidency. During this time^ he liud Iweii cpiietly 
performing the duties of his oiiccii taking no juirt in 
public life; but the people hud not forgotten him ot 
his groat and priceless services to the country. 

-The National Democratic Convention of 1870 iiiat 
at St. Louis, Juno 27, Gen. John A. SloClernand of 
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Illinois presiding. On the afternoon of the secoi 
day, the States were called upon to name candidat 
for the nomination ; and this time it was his own Sta 
of Pennsylvania which proposed General Hancoc! 
The presentation was made by Hon. Heister Clym 
in the following speech : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: I a 
charged hy the delegation from the State of Pennsylvani 
representing three hundred and twenty-five thousand Dein 
crats, to present in their name, and by their authority, 
their unanimous choice for the highest elective office < 
earth, the name of one born on their soil and dear to tb< 
hearts ; the name of one whose character is the embodime 
of all that is chivalrous in manhood and excellent in moral 
the name of one who never drew his sword save in defen 
of Ms country’s honor, or in obedience to her laws ; the nai 
of one who, in the hour of supreme victory, never forgol 
common brotherhood; the name of one who, although t 
very exemplar of grim-visaged war, is yet the sincerest a‘ 
lowliest devotee of the Constitution and the law; the nai 
of one who, in the plenitude of military power, when d 
honored, dismembered, and dismantled States were placed 
Ms absolute sway, declared that the liberty of the press, t 
habeas corpus, the right of trial by jury, the right of perso 
and of properly must be maintained ; the name of one whc 
fame and reputation are true to every American citizen 
whatever race or color, party or creed—the name of Wiufl.^ 
Scott Hancock. 

We present it to you as the very sMbboleth of victor 
!No man may doubt his honor; no man wiU dare to questi 
Ms integnly. About him closes the affection of tens 
thousands of men who sat with Mm by the camp-fire, w 
have gone with him through the shadow of death, and wh< 
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ho has led into the clear sunlight of vic^torj. And tlierc am 
other tens of thousands who have ncwtu* !net Inm, save an 
foemen in battle-array, amid the roar of cannon and the 
blood and carnage of civil strife, who yet nc^ver la-cat lie Ium 
name save in honor, and to whom he is emldarcd h)- his 
kindness, his justice, his nua-ey, and by liin tU‘votum to tlin 
Constitution and the law. Ilis past re<ton! in Ills 
the future; we point to it witli pride and redy upon it with 
unshaken faith. Standing here upon the liankn of this mighty 
river, in this imperial centre, we ask tlu^ lu'cdiiren from all the 
sections of the Republic to unite with uh in procdaiiiiiiig him 
our nominee. His is no set-tional fame; liis will be tm hcc- 
tional support, and his will be no partisan victory* tiood 
men everywhere, num who are thwotini to the CViiwtIt ill loti 
and the law, men wlio denoimee fraud iiml eoiTtiptifiiw tiieti 
who arc determined to give to the peo|i!e of all tin* Sliilc,^ 
the inestimable lioon of homi^ rule and seif-goveriiiiieiit, iiicii 
who are detcu-miiuHl to drive out from liigti pliiet'S llie tiilevci 
who have fattcmcHl upon the ill-gotten gains wrentdietl tVoiti 
citizen and solcUer alike, mtm who are opposed to the iiifti- 
mouB and corrupt military systems by which wiinU miseryt 
suffering, and almost universal bankruptcy are liroiight upon 
this land, will unite with uh upon thw mm of ours ; and if 
they so unite, who may tloubt the result? 

Mr. Chairman, onee In his emnau*---history will record li 
as a fact —he iiwed hin Htiite, tiiid through her the iiriioii of 
these Htates, at (lettystmrg* If you noniiiuih! liitii in titk 
Convention, history will record aiicitlier fiiit, tliiit ht* will 
rescue his Btate lu Noveitil.ier iiiixl, awl tliiis re^etie I lie 
Federal Government from the defriiclsitloii and itikriib wlilih 
now curse it. 

Gen. Josepli L. Brent thmi npiHaired on tlm rmtmm 
and addressed the tbnvention as follows: — 
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Mr, PrtnUUnt and. Gentlemen of the Convention: I would 
not havt* %'{‘utur*ocl to trouble this Convention if the delega¬ 
tion of the great State of Pennsylvania had not expressed 
their wish that something should be said in bt'half of and in 
relation h> tiieir Pn-vorite son, who, in the Stati' ot Tjouisiana 
made a civil rceoi-cl while he was exercising powers and Ihnc- 
tioiis not cxeeotlotl by any governor or govt*riunent except 
Unit of the Sultaix of Turkey or the Shah of Persia, and 
which governineut he exercised in the same spirit that 
ticorge Wa«hin|5ton, the father of his country, exhibited 
wlicn, the war of the Revolution being turnunated, ho 
ehcttthotl hi* sword and delivered his comtniHsiou to the 
civil nuthoriticH of the country. Therefore, gentlemen, 
lunnan griititudo would be hut an expression if a son of 
Lmiisittua shoukl hoar the name of Winfield Scott Hancock 
m uttioucil. Wo lo Louisiana and in the South, know Gen¬ 
eral lluitcotik a« tho great Union winner in war and in peace. 
Along the fiitcftil lioights of Gettysburg, in tlu' dark thickets 
of the WildcnmsB, wo knew him, standing in tlio van and 
forc-fttmt of tho late war, as the champion and cndKxliment 
of Columhia vkiriso et benevolens; and when i>ca«> came, and 
over this hroatl Itepublic no flag was seen but tlw flag of our 
eoinmou oouutry, wo recognize him again as tho l•cp^e8enta- 
tive of Columhia ^ictrix et benevolens, declaring to ten millions 
of his fellow citwons that there still remain t«> them the civil 
birth-right and iahoritance of the fathers — halniaa corpus, 
hrlal by Juiy, protaction to property in duo eourso of law. 
Therefore, geutlamon, he has won us to tho Union twice — 
by arms and in peace; and I cannot but think that the 
prosiMirity and «afety of the country will bo assured by him 
who has lK*en illuatrious in war and wise and gtmerous in 
peace. 


Mr. P. B. Sexton of Texas then arose and addressed 
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the Convention in further support of the nomination. 
He said: — 

Jtfr. President and Gentlemen: I come from a far-off State 
of this Union, and on the extreme south-western border; 
and I feel it my duty to say, and it is my pleasure to say, 
that there are a very considerable number of the people of 
that State who entertain the opinion that Pennsylvania’s dis¬ 
tinguished son, Gen. Winfield S. Hancock, is a pure patriot 
and a distinguished statesman, endowed by nature and by 
cultivation with ability and intelligence fully equal to dis¬ 
charge the high and responsible duties of President of the 
United States. I should not have felt it my duty to say this 
much had I not been invited by the Pennsylvania delegation, 
and also because, while a very large majority of my fellow- 
delegates who represent the State of Texas entertain the 
opinion that another distinguished gentleman is the most 
available candidate whom we can present at this time for 
the consideration of the American people, there are a con¬ 
siderable number in Texas who think that General Hancock 
is that man. It is just and right to them, and to the senti¬ 
ment which I represent for them, that this should be made 
known, and for the discharge of this duty I appear before 
you. 

I have simply to say, as was said by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, that the ability of General Hancock as a states¬ 
man has been tried in Texas,by the severest of all ordeals— 
the ordeal of experience. It gives me pleasure to say this 
much, and to say if General Hancock should be nominated 
by this Convention he will receive a most enthusiastic sup¬ 
port. I know I speak the sentiment of Texas when I say 
this—that he will receive a most enthusiastic support from 
the whole of Texas. 

But, like my colleague who addressed you, I say further, 
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that whoever may bo nominated of tho distinguished gentle¬ 
men whoso names have been presento<l before you, you need 
have no doubt about tho majority in Texas. Wc have ten 
thousand DemocTatic votes to give to the nominee of this 
Convention, and wo only ask that those of yon who oomc from 
tho oilier and tho greater States of this Union will present us 
a man who will bo sure to win us suca'-ss iu November. 

But it was not to bo. Tho fulness of time had not 
come. Gonoral Ikncock received sovonty-fivo votes 
on tho first ballot, standing third on the list; and on 
tho second ballot ox-Govornor Tildon was nominated. 
Pennsylvania voted for Hancock to tho last; and when 
tho result was known, it was his Btato which moved to 
make tiro nomination of Mr. Tildon unanimous. 






GEN. Hancock’s residence, goyeenob’s island, 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The CinoiBtiati Convention of 1880.— Daniel Dougherty of Philadel¬ 
phia nominates General Hancock.— Speech of Governor Hub- 
hard of Texas, Seconding the Nomination.—The First Ballot.— 
Hancock Nominated on the Second Ballot.— Enthusiasm in the 
Convention.— Speeches of Wade Hampton, Speaker Kandall, Sen¬ 
ator Wallace, Voorhees, and others. 

The time at last came when the Democratic party, 
tlae constitutional party of the United States, was to 
call upon this soldier of the Constitution to lead the 
people in the contest for popular rule throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The passage of time 
liad rendered only more brilliant the record of General 
Hancock in civil as well as military affairs, and it was 
seen that, in solving the problems of administration 
pressing upon the country, his strong principle and 
clear patriotism were needed. 

The National Democratic Convention met at Cincin¬ 
nati, O., on the 22d of June, 1880, Hon. John W. 
Stevenson of Kentucky presiding. The first day was 
occupied in organization, and on the second day the 
roll of the States was called for candidates. When 
Pennsylvania was reached, the chairman of that delega¬ 
tion announced that the State had no candidate to pre¬ 
sent as the unanimous choice of the delegates, but that 
one of the delegates wished to make a nomination. 
Mr. Daniel Dougherty then proceeded to the platform, 
and spoke as follows ;— 
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I present to the thoughtful consideration of the convention 
the name of one who, on the field of battle, was styled the 
superb,” yet won still nobler renown as the Military Governor 
whose first act, in assuming command in Louisiana and 
Texas, was to salute the Constitution by proclaiming, amid 
the joyous greetings of an oppressed people, that the military, 
save in actual war, shall be subservient to the civil power. 

The plighted word of the soldier was proved in the deeds 
of the statesman. 

I name one who, if nominated, will suppress every faction, 
and be alike acceptable to the North and to the South. 
Whose nomination will thrill the land from end to end, crush 
the embers of sectional strife, and be hailed as the dawning 
of the longed-for day of perpeiual brotherhood. 

With him we can fiing away our shields and wage aggres¬ 
sive war. With him as our chieftain the bloody banner of 
the Republicans wiU fall from their palsied grasp. We can 
appeal to the supreme tribunal of the American people 
against the corruptions of the Republican party and its 
untold violations of constitutional liberty. 

Oh I my countrymen, in this supreme moment, the desti¬ 
nies of the Republic, the imperiUed liberties of the people, 
hang breathless on your deliberations. Pause! reflect! 
beware 1 take no misstep. 

I nominate him who can carry every Southern State. Can 
carry Pennsylvania, Indiana, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York. The soldier-statesman, with a record stainless as 
his sword. I nominate Winfield Scott Hancock of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. If elected he will take his seat. 


This ringing speech was received with great applause, 
and when the State of Texas was reached, the nomina¬ 
tion was seconded in the same stirring strain by Gov- 
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ernor Hubbard, a delegate from that State. Governor 
Hubbard said; — 

Gentlemen of the Convention: I have but a word to say. 
I rise by request, a request which meets the impulses of my 
own bosom, to second the nomination of the soldier-states¬ 
man, ‘Winfield S. Hancock, Men of the Convention, it is 
peculiarly fit that Texas, that Louisiana, should respond to 
that nomination. Hear mo for a moment. 

When the war closed; when the flag that some of us fol¬ 
lowed was furled forever; when again the Constitution of the 
fathers was the supreme law of the land, as it is now and 
ever shall be, there came down through the Southland, 
through my own State, and Louisiana especially, a race of 
carpet-baggers, lilco the Vandals of old, preying upon our 
wasted substance. Military governors filled the bastiles with 
prisoners from civil life. Men who had committed naught 
but fancied offences against the government were crowded in 
every jail and in every bastilo from the llio Grande to the 
“Father of Waters.” In that hour when wo had lost all; 
when by the side of every hearthstone were weeping Rachels ; 
when the wolf was howling at almost cveiy door; when there 
was widowhood and orphanage everywhere, there came a 
voice in that darkness of the night-time tliat said to us, “ I am 
your military ruler; the war has closed; unbar your dun¬ 
geons, open your courta and be tried as the Constitution 
prescribes.” That man was Winfield S. Hancock. It was an 
easy thing to bo a summer friend; but at the time of our sor¬ 
row, when ho hold his office at the hands of the great Repub¬ 
lican party, who could, and did remove him, there stood a 
man, with the Constitution before him, reading it as tho 
fathers read it; that tho war having passed we resumed tho 
habiliments that belonged to us— our rights, not as a con¬ 
quered province, but as a free people. The voice of a man 
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like Hancock, who riHkcd h’w n-putatiou and his place and 
power in the very frown and teeth of tlie Ih'pnblican party, 
is a man that it will do to trust tlu* stamlard of your party to. 

Kir, lie is not only a soldier; that is something in the 
contest that is to he waged, m the gallant. Hampton has told 
you. The South will he united, whoev<>r you may nominato. 
But failing in principle, failing uihui every issue of flnanco or 
of reforra or of good goverinueut, to attack the record of the 
Democratic: party; mark it, the slogan will Im “ Tim hloody 
South; the old Imvon of rohidlion still lives.” You will hear 
it frotn the mountains and your highlands; you will hear it 
all along the lines. If yon nominate' Ilamaiek, if you nom¬ 
inate Hancock, where is the argument ? We ean say oveiy- 
whore, hero is a soldier sec'ond not evc'n to the silent man on 
horseback. Here is a soldier that horc' clown even upon us 
like the brigade at Balaclava, like a plumed knight to the 
tVont; hero is a man whom one hundred lUousaud Northern 
soldiers, if tlroy are likes Houtliern soldicTs, will rally around 
his standard, bcscauscs be was a great soUlicsr, and a good man 
and a faithful csitizeu when tlics war was ovew. 

General Hancmek Is not wanting in all the elcKinenco of 
tiro statesman. Head his letU'r to (tccvc'ruor Ptsase. It Is 
worthy of being placed upon tltcs proudest ptiges of American 
history. In the letter he disousmai and asw'rted the superi¬ 
ority and supremacy of the olvil power over the: swool and 
spear. I have nothing mewe to say exempt this, that if you 
iiomiuate him, not only the South will staud around him 
. ag the Old Guard did around NnjMth'itn, but I Im'Hcvo tlm 
soldiers of the great North, thc> men who ItoueHlly fought us 
in that greatest of Unman c'onfllets. Ami with that, a record 
that is without stain and withcnit rc'proueh; with no Grc'dit 
Mobilbr scaindal or DeGcd^ cr frauds around him. With a 
stainless name, blending together tlw soldier and the states¬ 
man, ye will win after a quarter of a <,«ntury. We will win 
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the contest, and when won, if there is a man living in the 
broad confines of this great countrj" who will wear these 
honors, it is Winfield S. Hancock of Pennsylvania. 

Then followed other endorsments as the roll-call of 
the States proceeded; among them Hon. John W. 
Daniel said .• — 

We are here to-day embarrassed by the very brilliancy 
and variety of the names which have challenged public favor 
for the first office in the people’s gift. Jurists who have worn 
untarnished ermine ; statesmen who have moulded the policy, 
shaped the measures, and fought the battles of the party; 
soldiers who have enriched our history with feats of ams, 
and who are battle-scarred with wounds of honor; orators, 
scholars, thinkers, actors in every leading enterprise of a 
practical nature or intolleetual endeavor, stand in glittering 
array around us, worthy to bo crowned with any honor or to 
be the recipient of any trast that this great public can bestow. 
The question which I have asked myself; the question which, 
it seems to me, should be the index-finger to guide our work 
to a wise conclusion, is this: Who is that man among thena 
who can interlace together the'heart-strings of this American 
people ? Who is that man who can make to permeate through 
every portion of this mighty country those sentiments of 
mutual confidence and of brotherly love which once abided 
among ub before the schism of the secession war? When 
I have asked the question, the heart of every man gives mo 
answer that that man is Winfield Scott Hancock of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Did I say of Pennsylvania? Winfield Scott Hancock 
of the United States; of every State by his good right hand 
reunited. They tell us, gentlemen, that this country is tired 
of the rule of the camp and of the sword. They tell us that 
the people are weary of martial habits and of martial measures. 
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I acknowledge that fact; but all the more will they welcome 
with gladsome greetings the man who first abolishes them. 

Who is he, indeed? He is the man who abohshcd the 
rule of the camp in civil places. 

All the more ready are we, therefore, to receive into our 
hearts him who was the first to salute with his stainless sword 
the majesty of the civil law; who was the first to bow with 
knightly crest at the bar of civil justice ; who was the first of 
all whose voice was heard crying aloud in the wilderness of 
despotism, ‘‘Make the way straight for the reign of peace and 
for the sovereignty of the people.’' 

Bethink you not, my friends, that the American people 
are so indiscriminating as to apprehend the embryo of a 
Brutus or the embryo of a Caesar in the man who was the 
Brutus of unhallowed arbitrary power. 

Those words came to this country like a sunburst upon a 
wintry day. They were like the springing up of a fountain 
in a desert. They were like the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. And long after this great Convention has passed 
away from earth, the millions who are to come after us wiU 
be singing upon their tongues those words which belong to 
Runnymede and the Magna Charta. The great principles of 
American liberty are still the lawful inheritance of this people. 
The trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the freedom of speech, 
the liberty of the press, the natural rights of persons and the 
rights of property must be preserved. 

They tell us that we, the American people, do not want 
a Soldier. The greatest and best, the magistrate without a 
peer, was who? George Washington, the soldier. George 
Washington whose life had been spent in the saddle, and 
whose history is musical with the clinking of the spur. 
Madison and Monroe were soldiers. Jackson and Harrison 
and Taylor were soldiers. Buchanan and Lincoln had both 
borne arms for the Republic. All adown the line of your 
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residents for one hundred years are the sparkling names of 
jnerican soldiers. 

And why shall wo not now follow the footsteps of our 
Lthers and present the greatest office which this Republic can 
estow to that great Democratic soldier who shed his blood 
)r his people, yet who i)rovcd as generous to the conquered 
3 he was loyal to the conquering banner. 

Just one word more. The nomination of General Tlan- 
Dck means instantaneous and continuous aggression. It 
ill sound to America like a general order from the council 
f war: Wcmovo on the encuny^s works to-morrow.” The 
Lgnal sounds the advance. The bugles ring boots and sad- 
les, the standard to the front with the nomination of llan- 
ock, and you will lH‘ar tlic tread of the moving legions. I 
m reminded here that the first man yesterday, whoso very 
resence in this Convention touched the heart and brought 
>rth spontaneously its applause, was the soldier-statesman of 
lOuth Carolina, Nominate Winlleld Scott Hancock, and let 
he last cheer of this Convention go up for the Union soldiers 
rho have shown tliemselveH so_ generous in welcoming us. 
?heu, my friends, in this canvass, you will hoar the hearty 
.urrah of the l)oys who wore tlu^ blue, mingling with tho 
did music of tho rebel <?hcer in one grand national anthem. 
Tien, my friends, tho divided tribes, who, like tho Romans 
f old, have come down from tho mouMain of secession, will 
oil in one mighty and undivided stream for tlie regeneration 
f this nation. 

Then tho Convention, having refused to adjourn, do- 
nandod a ballot; and tho result showed Hancock's 
lame at tho head of tho list. lie roceivod 171 votes, 
fho other candidates wore Senator Bayard, who re¬ 
ceived 1531; Senator Thurman, 68|; Judge Field, 65; 
idorrison, 62 ; Eendrieks, 49|; Tilden, 3B ; Ewing, 10. 
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Then the Convention adjourned. When it met in 
the third day’s session, Thursday, June 24, Mr. Til- 
den’s name was withdrawn by the New York delegation, 
and a ballot was at once taken. When the clerk had 
reached Illinois in the call for States, the tide of ballot¬ 
ing was seen to set strongly toward Hancock, and from 
that moment to the close there were no votes but for 
the favorite. 

The nomination was made unanimous amid a scene 
of enthusiasm such as the oldest veterans of Democratic 
conventions had never seen. Then came the speeches 
of ratification and congratulation. The factions of the 
New York Democracy publically proclaimed their rec¬ 
onciliation, and on all sides there were eager voices en¬ 
dorsing the candidacy of the hero-statesman. Senator 
Wade Hampton said: — 

On behalf of the Solid South”—that South which once 
was arrayed against , the great soldier of Pennsylvania—^in 
their name I stand here to pledge you its sohd vote. 

We will prove no laggards in this great race for constitu¬ 
tional government, for home rule, and for freedom aU over 
this great land. There is no name which is held in higher 
respect among the people of the South than that of the man 
whom you have given us as our standard-bearer. 

We have met him on the field of battle. We knew then that 
he was a brave, a gallant, an able soldier,—one who always 
conducted war upon civilized principles; and when the war 
^ded, he was among the first to extend his Mndly hand to 
aid the people who had been fighting against him. We recog¬ 
nize that, and recognizing it, we Wfil give him a cordial, a 
hear^, and » earnest support. And in the name of South 
Carolina—&i,t itaiO Which has so lately emerged and come 
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into the sisterhood of States—that State which was so over¬ 
whelmingly Republican that wo scarcely dared to count the 
Democratic vote,—^in behalf of that State I here pledge my¬ 
self, if work, if zeal, if energy can do anything, I pledge the 
people of South Carolina to give as large a Democratic vote 
as any other State in this Union. 

Congressman Randall, who had himself been named 
as a candidate, said:— 

I am here to second the nomination of Fennsylvania^s son. 
General Hancock. Your deliberations have been marked 
with the utmost harmony, and your act is an impress of the 
heart of the American Democrat in evei^ State in the Union. 
Not only is your nomination strong, but it is one that will 
bring us victory, and wo will add another State to the Dem¬ 
ocratic column, the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the keystone of the Federal arch. Not only is this accept¬ 
able to every Democrat in the United States, but it is a 
nomination which will command the respect of the entiro 
American people. 

Senator Wallace of Pennsylvania said:— 

Histoiy repeats itself. In this groat city of Cincinnati ttie 
Democrats of the nation named their last President; and 
to-day they name the next. History repeats itself. In those 
days they named a son of Pennsylvania, and to-day again 
they inscribo upon tire banners of the Democracy the name 
of the gallant son of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
He will lead us to victory. His name is invincible. The 
word rings out: ‘‘Advance Uie column! Move on title 
enemy’s works I Let there be no defence, but agression I 
aggression 11 aggression 111 and victory is oxmJ* 
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Saiiiitor niiid:™ 

tif a itiiliUiry liiau HulRn'diuatiu" the military 
|iiiwt»r to till* i*ivil aiilht*riru*H, i^i oim of tim mowt pleasant 
of lii?Httirv. lliiH Cieut*nd IlaiitHK'k lias won upon 
till* lieari <»f liin eoiint4*y. WiiHliiie 4 ton wan a woUlier, butliis 
groat4*'i4i iic*lii«*voiin*iti when lie* Hiiitl that ilio laws of his 
caiiiiiiry wt*ro iiImivo littt a won I iital iiIhivo military power. 
Hatieoolc wan reiiawn iipoii iiiniiy hattle-llehlH, hIuhI hk blood 
ii|iciti iiiiiiiy liiiilliallolfk, rofli* tiawti ilto line m proud a llgiiro 
iti itillltiiry ii« MiirHlntl Nt*y or any other Marwhal that 

owr eiiiiitiiiiiitlecl ittain lint lii?i proiideHt net wan, when 
plrieeil in c*»iniitiiiid of wliat. wim thought liy <nir radical 
€>|'i|Mnii*iiN. friHlnnl, lirokeii iiiid riiined StatcH, lie liad the 
Mtgiitify. lie liiid the piiiriotiHiiK to till up ilu* ilov¥n4rodden 
c*h‘ll iititliorilioM. to Hm\ ""Solilier lliat I aim the laws that 
{iiYiteet free«!oiti of Hpeeeln trial by jnn% liidM*aH eorpun, nhall 
lie iiiilield by im* i^y the Hwortl lluii in luy hand.” IIo 
ii|iak«^ for elvil lilierty wlimi li wiw overthrown throughout 
oiiedialf of IliH eoiiiilry; in lliiii net he nmde a hccosuI 
l>eekrfitioii of liulepenilmiee for the Soiithern Htaten. He 
matle ii tleehirfilion of eoiiHiiliitioinil liherij, and set 

flit oftiitiple for IiIh «wii mid for tmr fiittire generidions of 
otieilieiiee to ttiiii fnitiiework tlevirted by imr fathersj 

pmieeteti tiitti etijiiyetl tiy um* flt^ h %vfn1lty of your coa- 
fldeneii* 

Tlitw wim WiNriEOt Hairrr IIanc*ih*e in nom- 

iimtion for tlia liiglw'i^l otliro in tlio gift of the Ameriear 
|i<soj)liit ittiil iltis pliiiibrtn of with which the 

Ocitivoiitlciii iiorofii{>iiiik*fl Ilk iioitiiiiMiioii could not forll 
lioiio nioro glorioii« Hiiiii IlitiMii gnmi ideim of fret 
|i0|inltir goyeraiiiistit wlilrh Itk t»itr<n>r so brillkntlj 
iltnitmtns* An hoiiorahle mid itpriglit lifCi filhid witl 
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earnest and patriotic endeavor, was crowned with the 
highest honor in the gift of the groat party of the 
people. 

On the 13th of July, the committee appointed by 
the Democratic Convention, headed by Governor Stev¬ 
enson, the chairman, waited upon General Hancock, at 
his pleasant and breezy homo on Governor’s Island, 
New York harbor, and formally tendered him the nomi¬ 
nation. In the letter conveying the official nomination, 
Governor Stevenson said: " That which chielly inspircMl 
your nomination was the fact that you had conspicu¬ 
ously recognized and oxomplifiod the yearning of the 
American people for reconciliation and brotherhood 
under the shield of the Constitution, with all its zeal¬ 
ous care and guarantees for the rights of persons and 
States.” 

It is in this attitude and this character that General 
Hancock stands before the American people, — the 
soldier, patriot, and statesman whom all honor and all 
trust. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Parentage of William H. Englisli.— Sound Democratic Stock.— His 
Boyhood Days.— Education and Admission to the Bar.—Admitted 
to Practice in the United States Supremo Court at the Age of 
Twenty-three.— He enters Politics in the Polk Campaign.— Clerk¬ 
ship at Washington.— The Constitutional Convention.— Elected 
to the Legislature.— Nominated as Speaker of the House.— His 
Election to that Office. 

In the little village of Lexingtoa, Scott County, Ind-, 
on the 27th of August, 1822, was horn William H. 
English. The father of this child, Maj. Elisha G. Eng¬ 
lish, emigrated from Kentucky to Lexington in 1818, 
and was one in whom all who know him reposed the 
highest confidence. As one of the pioneers of the 
State, ho was called upon to aid in its government, as 
sheriff several times, and during twenty years a member 
of the Indiana House of Roprosentatives or Senate, and 
for some time the United States marshal for Indiana. 

Maj. Elisha G. English died at his son’s residence in 
Indianapolis, Nov. 14, 1874, and is buried in Crown 
Hill Cemetery. 

Maliala English, the mother of William H. English, 
is also a native of Kentucky, and is now residing with 
her son In Indianapolis, having attained the ago of 
eighty-two years. 

The paternal grandfather of William H. English was 
Elisha English, born March 2, 1768, near Laurel, Sus- 
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H<‘x C’oimty, Del. llo wuh miirried to Sarah Wharton, 
Dec. 10, 1788; irmovtal to Konhuky in 171)0, and 
from thoi-o to (’arrollton, ('ounty. III., in 1830. 

He. (lied at LonifivilU', Ky., March 7, hSf)?. 

Surah Wharton Kngli.'^h dic«l Nov. 27, 1841), in the 
cighty-accond year of her age, and left la'liind Imr the 
record of a devoted inotlu'r and noble woman. The 
inscription on the tombstone of these two people, who 
had aided in settling a States reads : — 

“ My father and iny mother. They lived lovingly as hus¬ 
band and wife over sixty years, and, Imfore the tie was 
broken, eoidd luuulH'f two hundred living descendants. Their 
fourteen children all inarritsl and had ehildrt'ii before a death 
ociiurred in the family. This monument is erected to their 
memory by KUalia tl. English of Indiana.” 

On his mother’s side, Mr. Kngli.sh's grandparents 
were : Philip Kasfin, a lieuttmnnt in the Fourth Virginia 
Ih'giinetJt in the war of the Amerienn Ihivolution, who 
dit'd in the year 1817, and was buried in the Rkkcra 
Kidgo (or UilliH) burying-groimd, nwirthe Ohio River, 
a few milf>s north-imst of Mudmon, Ind.; and Sarah 
Smith Ktthlin, who man-it*d Lieutenant Eastin at Win- 
chester, Va., in 1782, and died in the year 1843. 

Tho Rcenes of Mr. English’s Iioyhood were those of 
hardy advenluro and reckless daring, so familiar to the 
poiuoers of tho West, and it. is not to bo wondered at 
that ho grew up Mtrengthened by tlio growing strength 
of his Slate, and thoroughly identitied with her every 
interest. 

Tho boy’s oduoation was such as could ho acquired at 
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the common schools of the neighborhood, and a course 
of three years’ study at the South Hanover College. 
During this time of study his aim was to become a 
lawyer, and so earnestly did he labor, that at the age of 
eighteen ho was admitted to practice in the Circuit 
Court; shortly afterwards to the Supreme Court of the 
State; and, in the twenty-third year of his age, to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Such admission meant very much more then than it 
does now, since the examinations, under the old sys¬ 
tem, wore very thorough, and particularly rigid; nor 
was license in the inferior courts in that day sufficient 
to entitle one to admission to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the State. 

Mr. English had all the elements of great success at 
the bar, had he continued in the practice; but he drifted 
into politics, and very soon into an office which kept 
him in Washington four years, and ho never again 
returned to the law as a profession, even though he was 
at one time associated in practice with the well-known 
Joseph (1. Marshall. 

Mr. English’s inclinations led him to a political life, 
and ho identified himself with the Democratic party, 
taking a prominent part in the political contests of his 
country oven before ho attained his majority. Som 
years before he was of age, he was chosen as a delegate, 
from Scott County to the Democratic State Convention 
hold at Indianapolis 5 and in that campaign he com¬ 
menced his real political work. 

Under the Tyler administration Mr. English was 
appointed postmaster at Lexington, and in 1843 he was 
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chiosen principal clerk of the House of Representatives 
of his own State, over several competitors who wore 
politically very strong. 

James D. Williams, now the venerable and respected 
governor of Indiana, was then, for the lirst time, a 
member of the House, and he has several times made 
public mention of tlie fact that Mr. Engli.sh then i)cr- 
formed the same duties, and most, satisfactorily, too, 
with the aid of one assistant, that in these later years 
over half a dozen are paid to perform. 

It was soon after the close of this session of the 
Legislature that the presidential canvass was opened, 
wherein the Whigs were led by Henry Clay, and the 
Democrats took up the then almost unknown James K. 
Polk. To the election of the latter gentleman, Mr. 
Enghsh contributed largely by his energy and brilliant 
work; and after the election he was given a position in 
the Treasury Department at Washington. Iiuismuch 
as he was not the man to disguise his principles, or to 
make an effort to keep a place under an administration 
in which he was not in full sympathy, and as ho 
voted for tlio nomination of Cass in the next National 
Convention, and strenuously opposed the election of 
General Taylor, ho sent a letter of resignation to Mr. 
Polk, which was extensively copied by the Democratic 
press, together with comments approving the independ¬ 
ent spirit of its author. 

In the National Convention of 1848 , Mr. English’s 
father, Elisha G. English, and his uncle, Bevel W. 
English, were vice-presidents, and two other xmolos 
delegates. It was in this convention that he first mot 
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Samuel J. Tilden, who was then a delegate fxoxxx the 
State of Now York. It may also bo mentioued 
showing the foundation-stono of Mr. English’s PolJtieal 
faith, that four of the English brothers were niertxlbers 
of the Legislature in four different States, and all of the 
Democratic persuasion. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. English is a Dcixtocrat 
by tho sol)or judgment of his maturer manhood, as 'well 
as by tho inhcritanco and traditions of his family* 5 a.nd 
it may be said that the commanding positions ho has 
hold, his largo cxporionco, and his knowledge of xnen 
and measures, all combine to strengthen his conviohions 
that the principles of the Democratic party must pre¬ 
vail if wo are to have a united and prosperous couixxtx-v. 
His own idea of what these principles are will be host 
understood by the following vigorous and fc>r*oihle 
words, uttered by him in a lately published interview : 

1 am for honesty iu money as in politics and morals, a.iid 
think the great material and business interests of this couixxtry 
should be placed upon tho most solid basis, and as far a .3 pos¬ 
sible from the blighting influence of demagogues. At tlio ea.me 
time I am opposed to class legislation, and in favor o.f pro¬ 
tecting and fostering tho interests of the laboring an< 3 . pro¬ 
ducing classes in every legitimate" way possible. A. pixre, 
economical, constitutional government, that will protects tlie 
liberty of tho people and the property of tho people, witsHout 
destroying the rights of tho States or aggrandizing its own 
powers beyond the limits of the Constitution, is tho IcindL of 
government (sontemplated by the fathers ; and by that X lilxink 
the Democracy propose to statuL” 

In tho United States Senate, during tho memoirsLble 
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session of the compromise of 1850, when Calhoun and 
Cass, Clay and Webster, and other great statesmen of 
the day vied with each other in those able forensic 
efforts which obtained so much celebrity, and led to 
the results so gratifying to every American patriot, 
Mr. English was a clerk of the Claims Committee. It 
was the pure patriotism of such men as were in the 
Senate at that time, the grandeur of their eloquence, 
and the far-reaching benefits of the measures proposed 
and advocated, that left such a fadeless impression on 
Mr. English’s mind as inspired his ambition, broadened 
his views, and contributed largely in giving him influ¬ 
ence in the councils of the nation when he became a 
member of the National Legislature. 

At the close of this extraordinary session he resigned 
his position, and returned to his home; but only to be 
called to more labor in the interest of his country. 

The people of Indiana had just decided to call a 
Convention to revise the State Constitution, which had 
been adopted in 1816 ; and, after an existence of over 
a third of a century, the adoption of a new Constitu¬ 
tion, in accord with the spirit of the times, was ap¬ 
proached with much caution. Every one felt the neces¬ 
sity of confiding the trust to the wisest and best men 
in the State; and it is doubtful whether a superior 
body of men ever assembled for a Like purpose than 
that which assembled at Indianapolis, in October, 1850, 
to prepare a Constitution for the State of Indiana. 
Mr. English had the honor of being elected the prin¬ 
cipal Secretary of the Convention, and of officially 
attesting the Constitution, which was prepared by the 
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Convention after over four months’ doliberation, 
which was ratified by an overwhelming vote of* the 
people. 

At the adjournment, the Convention assigned to 
Mr. P.nglish the important trust of supervising- the 
publication of the Constitution, the journals, addresses, 
etc. As Secretary of the Convention, ho added lar-gely 
to his reputation, and the fact was recognized tkal; his 
abilities were of a character to command a 'vvider 
sphere of usefulness to the party and to the counhi-y. 

The adoption of the now Constitution made a neces¬ 
sity for a thorough revision of the laws of tihe State, 
and the same high order of talent was needed to mould 
the laws as had been required to prepare the Constitu¬ 
tion itself. It was, therefore, a signal honor to IMr. 
Enghsh, that he was elected, in 1851, to represent Ms 
native county in the State Legislature against an oppo¬ 
sition majority, and over a competitor considered the 
strongest and most popular man of his party in the 
county. This was the first meeting of the Legislature 
under the provisions of the now Constitution 5 and 
judgment and discretion were required of the Legis¬ 
lature to put the new State machinery into harmonious 
and successful operation. Therefore, it was no small 
compliment to so young man as Mr. English, to Ixave 
been chosen over so many older and more experionced 
citizens. 

But this was not the only honor which was to be ids. 
Notwithstanding the fact that ho was but twenty-nine 
years of ago, that it was his first session as a momi>er, 
and that there were many old and distinguished men in 
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that Legislature, when the caucus to nominate a 
Speaker was held, he received twenty-two votes to 
thirty-one for Hon. John W, Davis, who had long been 
a member and Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and had also been Minister to China. 

Early in the session, on a disagreement between the 
House and Speaker Davis, he called Mr. Enghsh to 
the chair, and resigned the position of Speaker. The 
next day Mr. English was elected by twenty-eight 
majority, and it may be mentioned as an evidence of 
his popularity as a presiding officer, tlmt during his 
long term of service — over three months—no appeal 
was taken from any of his decisions. And this is the 
more remarkable since it was the first session under 
the new Constitution, when many new points had to be 
decided. 

Previous to the election of Mr. English as Spaeker, 
he was selected by Speaker Davis as one of a com¬ 
mittee of five to revise the laws of the State, but 
declined. But many radical and highly beneficial 
reforms in the laws of the State were made at this ses¬ 
sion, to the success of which Mr. English largely con¬ 
tributed, and which, in some instances, he originated, 
such as the change in the system of taxing railroads, 
and the substitution of the present short form of deeds, 
mortgages, etc., for long and intricate forms. 

Mr. English has, in an eminent degree, that force 
and energy of character which lead to successful action, 
and has left his impress upon the measures of every 
deliberative body, company, or association to which he 
has belonged. In a word, he has ail the elements of a 
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bold, aggressive, and successful leadership. If lost 
with a multitude in a pathless wilderness, he would 
not lag behind waiting for some one else to open up 
the path of escape. He would be more apt to promptly 
advise which was the best way out, or to make the 
road himself and call upon his comrades to follow. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Election to Congress.—The Famous Kansas-lSTebraska Bill and Mr 
English’s Action Thereon.— The ‘^Popular Sovereignty” Idea.— 
Eolations with Douglas.—Mr. English’s Position on the Slavery 
Question.—His Second Election to Congress.—Labor against 
Know-Nothingism.—Eegent of the Smithsonian Institute.—Third 
Election to Congress.—The Slavery Agitation and Lecompton Con¬ 
stitution.—The ‘^English Bill” and its Author’s Views upon it. 

It was at the close of the long session of the Legis¬ 
lature of 1851, after he had won the highest praise from 
men of both parties, and was looked upon by the Dem¬ 
ocrats as a man of sound political views and unswerv¬ 
ing integrity, that he was asked to allow his name to be 
used for the Congressional election. Consenting, he 
was nominated, and in October, 1852, elected by 488 
majority over John D, Ferguson. 

Mn English entered Congress at the commencement 
of Mr. Pierce’s administration, and gave its political 
measures the same support that he had shown during the 
election, in which he aided to no slight extent. 

Regarding the time and the man, an eminent writer 
has said:— 

It was a memorable period in the history of the country; 
a time when questions of far-reaching consequences had their 
birth; and which a few years subsequently tested to the 
utmost limi t the strength of the Republic. It was the time 
for the display of unselfish patriotism, lofty purpose, moral 
courage, and unwavering devotion to the Constitution. Mr. 
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English met the demand. He was equal to the responsibility 
of the occasion. He never disappointed his constituents, his 
party, or his country. He displayed his national qualities of 
prudence, sagacity, and firmness.” 

At the opening of this Congress the famous Kansas- 
Nebraska bill was introduced. Mr. English was a mem¬ 
ber of the House Committee on Territories, which was 
charged with the consideration and report of the bill; 
he did not concur with the majority of the committee in 
the propriety and expediency of bringing forward the 
measure at that time, and made a minority report on 
Jan. 31,1854, proposing several important amendments, 
which, although not directly adopted, for reasons here¬ 
after explained, pi*obably led to modifications of the bill 
of the Senate, which bill was finally adopted as an 
amendment to the House bill, and enacted into a law. 
Both the House and Senate bill, at the time Mr. English 
made his minority report, contained a pro^sion ” that 
the Constitution, and all laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within the said territory as elsewhere 
in the United Statesand then followed this important 
reservation:— 

Except the eighth section of this act preparatory to tfie 
admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 
1820, which was superseded by the principles of the legisla¬ 
tion of 1850, commonly called the compromise measures, 
and is hereby declared inoperative.” 

Mr. English proposed to strike out this exception 
and insert the following:— 
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That uiEiuug ill tIuH aft nhall Ik» bo construed 
iw to |>ri‘Vi*iit tlii' |H*o|ilc of Haiti tcrritorv, through the prop¬ 
erly cHurHlItiitctl lt*| 4 iHhilivc autlairity, from pasHiuK such laws 
in rchiticiii to flu* iiiHiitutioii th’ Hlavm'y, lu^t iiicoiwistciit with 
tht‘ C*oiiHiiiutioii Iff I lit* riiiltal Htatcn, m they may ilccmbest 
ttiliiptcil tttilicnr ItM^ality, ami imwi t‘omlmnv4j to llicir happi- 
iicBH ami wcllkrt*; itiitl hu iiiiirh of any act of Cou- 

grrss im may contlict with the iihovc right of the people to 
rcgiilitti* tlicir iiHtiiiiikiini In liicar own way, be, and 

the miiitt hy lii*rcl.iy rcpcaliHl,” 

Mr. Oroolay, in liw 'Miiioricnti expresses 

tlio belief lliiii tills propimitioii of ilr. EngliHh could 
!ioi liiive Ihhoi ilefeatiai oil the mil of the yens and 
iiiiyn; mid tin* niitlior t*.\|ihiiiis itml <‘oiideiiinrt the new 
iinct iiigeiiioiiH juirliniiimitiiry iiiitiiumvrc nmorted to at 
the iiiiiiH which i*iif oir all itiiiioifliiieiitH Init the suhsti- 
tutioii of the Seiiiite hill hir lli«' hill of thc^ Hoime. The 
paiikiiiciitiiry itiiimeuvre riderred to, hrou|thithe House 
to a vote on the Smiiite hilh which, in the iiiimntime, 
had been afftn*iai im it HiitiHlitule for the I louse hill, and 
it wms iidoptecl iind hecaiiie tlie^ !iiw% On Fahriiary 7, 
the Senniti iidoiited an iiiiimnltneiit, very similar in 
purpOMci, offered by Heiiiitor OoiighiH, 

Hcfiiiitor Oougliis wiiH justly rejiiirded im the great 
laiidor iiticl tdiitittpioii of the '*|»ojiiihir sovereignty 
ideii. Ho fur ns the iidvomiey of thiit priiicnjile was 
eoneerncHU Mr. Englidi hih irilli liiiii, and it w’ill not 
be out of pliiee to stiile here, that iilflttnigli somt^ slight 
political ditlereitct*.H iilliiiiitiety sjiraitg tip lieOveeti them 
in relation to llio '"Hitgiyi Hill,” tiny were always 
perioiml frioiids^ and fur itiitny yours flic relations 
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between them were of the most intimate character a 
far back as 1845, Mi*. Douglas wrote President; -j-i 

urging that Mr. English be appointed Recorder 
general land office ; and Mr. English has many letters 
from Mr. Douglas expressing the most cordial friend 
ship. 

During the eight years immediately preceding- tEe 
war, Mr. English was in Congress, and more or- les- 
idontilied with the measures involving the question of 
slavery, and his opinion on the question can best be 
given in extracts from his own speeches :— 

I am a native, of a free State, and have no love for the 
institution of slavery. Aside from the moral question, in¬ 
volved, I regard it as an injury to the State where it e:s:;ists 
and if it were proposed to introduce it where I reside, -would 
resist it to the last extremity.” 

Again ho says, when speaking of the slaveEoldLLno- 
States:— 

* 

They arc the best judges of the soil, and climate, and 
wants of the country they inhabit; they are the true jii<iges 
of what will beat suit their own condition, and pi'omote -fciieir 
welfare and happiness/’ 

On another occasion, speaking for himself artel Tiia 
constituency, ho said:— 

do not like this institution of slaver}", neither in its 
moral, social, nor politkial bearings, but consider that it; is a 
matter which, like all other domestic affairs, each organized 
community ought to be allowed to decide for itself.” 
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The idea <»f 'Toavinj^ the i)ec)i)l<i of every State and 
Territory perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domeHtic. institutiouM in their own way, Huhjeet only to 
the Constitution of the llnite<l StatoH,” seemed to ho in 
accordance with the genius of our Amoritsan institu¬ 
tions; hut the storm raised by the passage of the 
Kansas-Nehraska hill, rt'sulted in the d«deat of nearly 
all the members from the fna* States who voted for it. 
In fact, Mr. English was om* of only three in the 
country who had suflieient strength t(t survive the 
storm. 

He v?aa unanimously nominated for rt»-eleetion to 
(k)ngn‘ss, and <»leeted by a majority of (ive hundred 
and eighty-eight over the Whig ami Know-Nothing 
opponent, ,Judge Thomas Slaughter. 

It was during Mr. English's congressional career 
that the country was visittal by the fanatical cyclone, 
known as Know-Nothingism, and ht' threw himself, in a 
spirit of self-abnegation, into tin* work «>f mishing it 
out, until ho w'on the applause of all right-thinking men, 
and proved to the foreign-born <’itiw'tis that he was their 
friend indeed. A native of Indiajin, speaking of Mr. 
English’s work in this direction, says 

“ It was a l)cmo(*ralii' victory to which ao matt in the 
nation contribntctl more than ttid William H.* English iti hi» 
gallant canvass against the Kiwiw-N«»lliing« itt tiie Sttoond 
Congressionalilistrict of Indiana in IK,'*.!.” 

Mr. English was a Regent ttf the Smithsottian Insti- 
toto for eight years, attd tUtring the 'rhirty-ftmrth Con¬ 
gress made a speech in defenett of the miuittgenantt of 
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the institution, which was highly commended by many 
eminent scientific gentlemen. Mr. Charles Henry 
Davis went so far as to write a letter in which he said 
that Mr. English was entitled to "the gratitude and 
friendly regard of every scientific man in the country 
whose opinions are thought worth repeating.” 

At the end of Mr. English’s second term, he avowed 
his intention of retiring from public life, and requested 
his constituents to select some other candidate. The 
convention met to nominate his successor, and, after 
balloting forty-two times without making a choice, 
finally determined, unanimously, to insist upon Mr. 
English taking the field for the third time. He reluc¬ 
tantly consented to this, and was elected by a still larger 
majority than before. 

It was during his third term that Speaker Orr ap¬ 
pointed him to the important and arduous position of 
n'hnirmgn of the Committee on Post-offices and Post¬ 
roads. 

In the meantime, the agitation of the slavery question 
continued, and the Kansas controversy assumed a new 
and more dangerous aspect than ever. It was during 
this Congress that, by his course upon the Kansas 
policy of the administration, Mr. English acquired 
his widest I'Cputation. He steadily and firmly opposed 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Consti¬ 
tution, until it had been ratified by a vote of the 
people. 

In a speech delivered by him in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, he clearly defined his position. " I think, 
said he, "before Kansas is admitted, her people ought 
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to ratify, or, at loiint, hiivo. a faur opportunity to vote 
upon tho Constitution uncl<»r which it Is proposed to 
lulmit her- At tlu^ name time, I lun not so wedded to 
imy piulUnilur plan that I may not, for the sake of 
liairmony, anil as n t^ioice of makcM'eaHonahle eon- 
cessioiiH, provided tht^ sulKHtnin'c would he secured, 
which Lh the imikiii|^of the Cmistituthm, iit an early day, 
eonforin to the puhlit* will, oi\ at liaist, that the privi- 
h^l^e iiiitl opportiiiiity of so nitdiiiig it he secmreil to the 
people heyoiid till cfuestion. Less than tliis would not 
salisty the eApectiitioiw of my conslituenlH, and I would 
not betray tlieir wishes for any eiuildy eouHiderations. 
If, on llie other hiind, id! reiiHoiiable <♦011^0*0111^68 are 
voted down, and I am hronixht to vote upcm the naked 
iiiid niKpialtfiedadinisMioii of Kiiiihiih under the Lecomp- 
toii CotiHtifution, I ilistinetly ileelare that 1 eannot, in 
eoiiseienee, vote for ild' 

Dnriiil^ the loii^ and exetfin|c eontest over this ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Ett^Iisll never departed from the position 
tiikim in this speeeli. lie was ” Aittl-Leeompiond’ but 
not of those who wishtal to erippte tlie iiclministnition 
or breiik up the Heintwriilie orpinimtioin He boldly 
tind eIcM|uently iippeitled to |iis »Southern <a)Ile 4 igues. 
Alluding to ilici reeetii defeat of the Deinoerac^y at the 
North, liii sail I: — 

slioalii not he forgoft4*ii, thiii when we men of the 
Notih went forth to eiteontifm* this feiirfiil army of fanatic^g,-—■ 
tJiiigreatitriny of Alailltioiiists, Kiiow-Nothhigs, anti Me|mbli- 
canieoiiihified,—yon, gtntlleiiien of the Kontli, W4*re at hornet at 
your iMteauio yon had not run taainter to the «ynnmthles 
«d popular aentluient* of your people s you went witli the 
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current; we against it. We risked everything; you compara¬ 
tively nothing; and now I appeal to you, whether, for the 
sake of an empty triumph, of no permanent benefit to you or 
your ‘ peculiar institution,' you will turn a deaf ear to our 
earnest entreaties for such an adjustment of this question as 
will enable us to respect the wishes of our constituents, and 
maintain the union and integrity of our party at home ? Look 
to it, ye men of the South, that you do not, for a mere shadow, 
strike down or drive from you your only effective support 
outside the limits of your own States." 

On this bill an issue was formed between the great 
co-ordinate branches of the government, whose joint 
and harmonious action could alone remove the danger¬ 
ous question and give peace to the country. 

At this stag© of proceedings, when there appeared no 
hope for a settlement of the disagreement between the 
two Houses, and there was every chance that the angry 
contest would be adjourned for further and protracted 
agitation before a people already inflamed with sectional 
animosities, Mr. English moved to concur in the propo¬ 
sition of the Senate, asking for a committee of free con¬ 
ference. The motion was adopted by the deciding vote 
of the Speaker, and the committee on the part of the 
House was composed of W. H. English of Indiana, A. 
H. Stephens of Georgia, and W. A. Howard of Michi¬ 
gan. On the part of the Senate, the committee was 
J. S. Greene of Missouri, R. M. T. Hunter of Vir- 
^nia, and W. H. Seward of New York. 

As the Senate had asked for the conference, the 
managers on behalf of that branch of Congress were 
informed by Mr. English that propositions for a com- 
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proniifio munt first eoiiio from thorn. If they had none 
to otlbr, the manngors on the part of tho House had 
uouo.iiihI tlu' eoiiferenee would immediately terminate. 
The mutm^je'f.'i ou th»' part of the Senate made several 
propo.sitim>s, lame of whieh, Iiowt'ver, were aeeoptablo 
to the memher.s on hehalf of the House. 

Tlie .Senate eommittt'e tlam askiul the members from 
tho House if they luul any eompromi.se to otfer, to which 
Mr. English replied that he had none prepareil; hut ho 
hud a plan in his mind, based, however, upon tho prin- 
eiple of a submission of the question of a<Imi»aion under 
the, Leeompton ( ’oust it at ion and an amended ordinance 
to a fair vote of the pi-ople of Kan.sns ; and if tho com¬ 
mittee thought it worth while, he would prepare it, and 
Kuluiiit it to them at their next meeting. They told 
him to do so. 'I’hi.s was the origin of the gmit Kansas 
eompromise measure, eommonly eallod tho "English 
Bill,'’ whieh finally passed Imth Immehos of Hongrosg 
imd boeame tlu' law. 

'riiis law was, in elfin-t, to plaee it in the power of 
the people of Kansas to eome into the Hnion under tho 
Leeompton Constitution or not, a.s they might thom- 
fiolvisH di'termino at a fair elei-tion. 

Mr. Buehanan, the Bresiilent, was highly gratified, 
and wrote to Mr. English: — 

** I eotwider the present tH'easloii the most fortunate of 
your life. It will tx* your tht<* to etui the dniigenius agita- 
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rs were held in Washington, and both the President 
d Mr. English were serenaded. In the course of Mr. 
iglish's remarks on the occasion, he said : — 

* Let us all stand together in this great confederaey as 
j.al8, each State ha.ving the right to regulate its own 
□nestic institutions in its own way; and let us apply this 
^trine not only to Kansas, hut to all the Territories which 
y come into this Union for all time to come. That is the 
^trinc of the Democratic party; and when that party is 
ack down, the best interests of the country’’ will be struck 
£?vn. Stop tins agitation and let us act, not like visionary 
laticB, but practical men. Let well enough alone, .and 
.%rc the solution of this matter to time and Providence. If 
cannot stand upon the doctrine of non-intervention, where 
X we stand in safety? 

• ^ I am here as one of the representatives of a western 
xtc. It is a conservative State ; it is the one which gave 
^ largest majority of any one in the North for President, 
enow that it is the feeling of the people of Indiana that 
> interests and rights of the South should never be trodden 
cTcr foot. We do not intend to surrender any of our rights, 
:1 we do not believe that the people of the South desire to 
spass upon our rights; if they did, we should rise up as 
3 man to resist it, and wo would resist it to the last. While 
shall bo careful to protect our rights, we shall bo equally 
rcfhl not to trespass upon the rights of our brethren in 
ler States. Upon such broad, national grounds as this we 
:x all stand; and if wo do, this confederacy will continue 
creasing in prosperity and glory. We must discard aU 
%se sectional ideas. We must cultivate a greater feeling 

respect and sympathy for each other, and for those of 
Feront sections ; and I trust and hope this is the dawn of 
aew era. I trust and hope we shall hear no more of these 
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sectional agitations. Every good man and lover of Ms 
country ought to set his face against them. I speak the 
sentiment of the entire Dcnnocraey of iny State when I say 
that we will do battle faithfully to i>roU‘(‘.t the rights of the 
people of every portion of tlu^. eonfeelt‘racy, anti that we shall 
stand by the Constitution and tlu^ Ihiiou to the last.” 

The "'English Biir’was never c^xaidiy as its author 
would have had it. In a speech made some time after 
its passage, Mr. English says ; — 

It was not to ho expected tliat a bill upon a sul)ject of so 
much magnitude, preceded ]>y sucdi IntenHe cvxeiteinent, long 
and heated debates, close votes, and (‘outlicds between co» 
ordinate branches of th(‘, (Jovernnitnit, .eould be enacted into 
a law in a manner satisfactory to all, or without violent op¬ 
position. Nothing in man’s natures or tlie history of the 
past, warranted such (‘xpt‘ctatiuu. Tliirty iniirums of ex¬ 
cited people are not caisily (|uii‘ted, and a cfuestion which 
could agitate a whole nation was not likcdy to lie removed 
without a struggle and some sadificu^ of opinion. 

These things will all eonHuhavd hy those who are 
disposed to judge fairly. Wise and pafrititict num could well 
approve of a measure, originat/mg iuid(‘r Hindi eireumstanees, 
which they would have objected t.o as an origlmil proposition, 
I am free to say, that if the bill liad been an original propoii- 
tion, depending alone upon my approval to shape Into a law, 
I should, without sacritleing its substance, have changed In 
some respects some of its provisions. It was no time, how¬ 
ever, to cavil about non-esBontlal points, or unimportant 
words; no time to manifest a tMiptious or dogmaticml dii- 
positioh. A httio might well be yielded to the judgment of 
others, if necessaxy to aetdove a sucoossful result in a matter 
of such im^ortamce. 
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‘ ‘ Perfection in every respect was not claimed for the con¬ 
ference hni. Its friends set tip no unreasonable or extrava¬ 
gant pretensions in its behalf, and they now have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that it has realized all they ever 
claimed for it. It was enough that it contained the sub¬ 
stance, and was the very best that could be secured at the 
time and under the ch'cumstances which then existed. 

‘ ‘ In that spirit it was agreed to in committee; in that 
spirit enacted into a law. It sprang from the necessity of 
the case, and was supported in tlu^ hope of reconciliation and 
peace. If those who gave it their support erred, it was in 
yielding too mu(‘h in the praiseworthy effort of removing a 
dangerous question from the national councils and restoring 
harmony to a highly excited people.’’ 

Under this law, the question of admission under the 
Lecompton Constitution was, in effect, referred back to 
the people of Kansas, and they voted against it, as was 
expected. 

Thus the result was accomplished which Mr. English 
had contended for from the beginning, and there is no 
inconsistency in his record upon this subject. On the 
iinal vote which admitted Kansas as a State, he was 
still a member, and voted for her admission. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

Two Notable Contests for Speakership. — Letter from President 
Buchanan. — Refusing Political Honors. — Elected to Congress the 
Fourth Time. — The Shadow of the Civil War. — Mr. Englishes 
Position. — His Speech to the Southern Members.--Retirement 
from Public Life. — Founder of the First National Bank of Indian¬ 
apolis.— During the Panic of 1873. — Views on the Money 
Question. 

There were two notable contests for the speakership 
during Mr. English’s service in Congress, which are 
likely to live in history. The first was at the beginning 
of the Thirty-fourth Congress, when the Know-Nothing 
party held a small balance of power, and which, after 
a fierce and protracted struggle, resulted in the election 
of N. P. Banks. 

The second one took place at the beginning of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, when John Sherman was nomi¬ 
nated by the Republicans for speaker; and, after two 
months, Governor Pennington was finally elected. 

One extract from a speech made by Mr. English at 
this time should be preserved, since it refers to his 
political career. He said : — 

“ Those who are acquainted with my personal and political 
histoiy know that I have never belonged to, or sympathized 
with, any other than the Democratic party. I have stood 
with that party against all the political organizations that 
have from time to time been arrayed against it. When tke 
old Whig party existed, I opposed it upon those issues which 
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have become obsolete, and are no longer before the country. 
Upon the great question of slavery, which is the vital ques¬ 
tion of this day, I stand where the Democracy stood, and 
the Whig party stood, as long as the Whig party had an 
existence. 

‘ ‘ Upon the advent of the Know-Nothing or American party, 
I opposed it persistently, and particularly the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of that party in relation to naturalization and religion. 
My views upon these subjects have undergone no change. I 
am for our naturalization laws as they stand, and for the 
entire freedom of religious belief; and would resist, to the 
last, any infringement upon the one or the other. 

In the ensuipg political campaign, after the passage 
of the " English Bill,^^ Mr. English was again nominated 
for Congress; and the contest in his district assumed a 
national importance. President Buchanan wrote him 
many letters of encouragement, and in one he said: — 

I omit no opportunity of expressing my opinion of how 
much the country owes you for the English amendment. 
Having lost the bill of the Senate, which I preferred, the 
country would have been in a sad condition, had it not been 
relieved by your measure. It is painful even to think of what 
would have boon the alarming conditioxi of the Union, had 
Congress adjourned without passing your amendment. I 
trust j^^ou will have no difficulty in being renominated and re¬ 
elected. If I had a thousand votes, you should have them 
ah with a hearty good will.*’ 

It was after the passage of the " English Bill ” that 
the President offered to confer the highest political 
honors upon Mr. English; but he declined to receive 
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any executive appointment. The same offer of favors 
was made by President Johnson. In the former case, 
Mr. English felt that his acceptance might be misunder¬ 
stood; and he preferred remaining an independent 
representative of the people. 

The election of 1858 resulted in the return of Mr. 
English to Congress by a larger majority than ever. 
There had been no change in the boundaries of his 
district; but his career in this, as in everything else, 
had been upward and onward, his majority gradually 
increasing at each election, from 488 in 1852 to 1,812 
in 1858, and this at a time when Democratic congress¬ 
men were almost swept out of existence in the Northern 
States. 

In the meantime, the shadows of the great civil war 
began to deepen, and Mr. English was a member of the 
national campaign committee. The approaching Demo¬ 
cratic Convention at Charleston, S. C., was such an 
event as the nation looked forward to with anxiety. 
Mr. English went to Charleston, not as a delegate, but 
as a peace-maker; and, if his advice, and the advice of 
such prudent and practical men as he, had been fol¬ 
lowed, there would have been but one Democratic 
Presidential ticket, and such a conservative, patriotic 
platform as would probably have been successful. 

Mr. English's labors in the behalf of harmony and 
of the safety of the country were in vain; and he re¬ 
turned to Washington greatly discouraged. In Con¬ 
gress, jhst before the breaking up at Charleston, and 
when public feeling was at its height, Mr. English 
made a great speedh, full of wisdom and of sadness* 
He commence by saying: — 
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“If I were to speak upon the topics which seem to be 
absorbing the attention of everybody now, it would be upon 
the scenes that have been enacted, and the events which are 
transpiring, at Charleston. 

“ I may be permitted to say, sir, upon this subject of the 
Presidency, that I have but little sympathy with those who 
imperiously demand ‘ Csesar or nobody; ’ no sympath}^ with 
that rule-or-ruin spirit which has been exhibited too much of 
late in both wings of the Democratic party, and to which may 
justly be attributed whatever difficulties now exist. 

‘‘I shall not attempt, on the present occasion, to charac¬ 
terize this rule-or-ruin spirit in that language I conceive it so 
justly merits; but I venture to predict that, if disaster or 
serious trouble ensues, the masses of the Democratic party 
never will forgive, as they never ought to forgive, those who 
wiU have needlessly precipitated this state of affairs upon the 
country. 

“ It is not to be denied that, just at this time, dark and 
ominous clouds seem to be ‘ lowering over our house; ’ but I 
have an abiding faith that these clouds will soon break away, 
and leave the glorious sun of Democracy shining brightly as 
ever. 

“Sir, mere political storms have no terror for me or for 
the great party to which I belong; and, for the present, I 
shall go upon the supposition that whatever storms may have 
prevailed at Charleston were necessary for the purity and 
healthfulness of the political atmosphere, as natural storms 
are known to be for a like purpose in the physical world.” 

When the movement on the part of the South for 
diBBoliition came, Mr. English was for pacification if 
possible, and fayored every measure tending to that 
result. 

In a speech in the House, he told the South, that 
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” the great Democratic party, that has so long and so 
justly boasted of its nationality, must not degenerate 
into a mere Southern sectional party, or a party that 
tolerates the sentiment of disunion; if it does, its days 
are numbered and its mission ended.” 

In alluding to the folly of the South in attempting to 
break up the Union, because of the election of a sec¬ 
tional man to the President’s chair, he told them that 
not even a corporal’s guard of Northern men would go 
with them out of the Union for such a cause, and that 
his constituents would only march under the flag, and 
keep step to the music of the Union.” Then pointedly 
addressing the Southern members, he said:— 

“ Looking at this matter from the particular stand-point 
you occupy, it is to be feared you have not always properly 
appreciated the position of the Free-State Democracy, or the 
perils which would environ them in the event of a resort to 
the extreme measures to which I refer. Would you expect 
us in such an event to go with you out of the Union? If so, 
let me tell you franldy, your expectations will never be real¬ 
ized. Collectively, as States, it would be impossible, and as 
individuals, inadmissible ; because it would involve innumer¬ 
able sacrifices, and a severance of those sacred ties which 
bind every man to his own immediate country, and which, as 
patriots, we never would surrender.” 

The crisis of the great American conflict came, de¬ 
spite all his efforts, and he resolved to retire from polit¬ 
ical life, having served four continuous terms. The 
convention which nominated his successor, adopted 
the following resolution:— 
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Besohed^ That in selecting a candida|;e to represent this 
district in the Thirty-seventh Congress, we deem it a proper 
occasion to express the respect and esteem we entertain for 
our present member, Hon. W, H. English, and our confi¬ 
dence in him as a public officer. In his retirement, in ac¬ 
cordance with his well-known wishes, from the position of 
representative, which ho has long filled with credit to him¬ 
self and benefit to the country, we heartily greet him with 
the plaudit, Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’’ 

After his retirement Mr. English was offered the 
command of a regiment by Governor Moi'ton; but he 
declined. He took no active part in the war, though 
he was a firm and consistent supporter of the Union 
cause. The Madison '' Courier,” a paper of opposite 
political views from Mr. English*, gives the following 
account of a speech made by him;— 

Mr. English spoke for over an hour. He said that he 
had informed Southern men more than a year ago, in a speech 
in Congress, that ho disappmved of secession in toto^ and 
that it could never have his countenance and support. It 
was also well known that he was opposed to the Eepuhlican 
doctrines, and should boldly assail Mr. Lincoln’s policy when¬ 
ever he thought it wrong; but as a native of Indiana, thor¬ 
oughly identified with Free-State interests, he felt that his 
ulkgianee was exclusively due to the State of Indiana and 
(Government of the United States, and he should accordingly 
abide in good faith by their laws, and stand under the old 
llrae-honorcd fiag. 

'^Ile trasted that the bitter cup of civil war might be 
passed from our lips, and he would exhaust every possible 
means of rmuntaining the peace; but if nothing will do but 
war, then we must all stand or fall together.” 
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In the spring of 1863, Mr. English removed to Ind¬ 
ianapolis, and there founded the First National Bank of 
Indianapolis, -which was among the first organized in 
the United States under the National system, and the 
very first to get out its circulation. 

A convention of bankers from all parts of the United 
States was held in the spring of 1876, and Mr. Eng¬ 
lish was chosen as one of the committee to appear 
before and address a committee of Congress upon 
certain matters of finance. 

For more than fourteen years Mr. English presided 
over the bank he had founded, with remarkable ability 
and fidelity; but on the 25th of July, 1877, he re¬ 
signed, having become so much broken down in health 
that it was necessary for him to go to a warmer climate. 
The stockholders and directors accepted his resigna¬ 
tion with deep regret, and adopted the following reso¬ 
lutions :— 

Resolved^ That the directors and stockholders of this bank 
sincerely regret the causes which impel the resignation of the 
Hon. William H. English, so long president of this institution, 
and that in accepting the same they desii-e to express their 
thanks to him for the very great financial ability, constant 
watchfulness, and perfect fidelity with which he has managed 
it from its organization to the present time. 

Resolved^ That the executive committee of the board be 
directed to have prepared, and present to him a suitable 
testimonial as a memento of our personal regard and esteem, 
and that he carry with him our most sincere wishes for a long 
life of usefulness and happiness. 

In pursuance of the latter resolution there was 
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presented to Mr. English a magnificent gold medal, 
with profuse symbolical ornaments in the highest style 
of art, bearing on the one side the words, "Fortitude, 
Strength, Fidelity,” and on the reverse the following 
inscription; — "Presented to Hon. Wm. H. English, 
founder, and over fourteen years President of the First 
National Bank of Indianapolis, as a memento of the 
personal esteem of the Stockholders and Directors, 
and their high appreciation of his very great financial 
ability, constant watchfulness, and perfect fidelity, July 
23, 1877.” 

Soon after Mr. English retired from the bank he 
sold out his stock and now does not own a dollar of - 
stock in any corporation. 

During the financial panic of 1873 he did very much 
to prevent disaster to the Indianapolis banks; and the 
leading newspaper, The People,” said of him at that 
time: — 

His conduct throughout the panic proved that his heart 
was in the right place; that the best interests of the city 
were in his thoughts ; that he had the nerve and the will to 
sink self, and proffer aid to those needing it.” 

Mr. English has always been a fearless advocate of 
honest money, and his views on the subject can best be 
explained in his own words, spoken at a recent intei- 
view; — 

“ For myself, I want our money to rank with the same 
standard recognized by all the groat commercial nations of 
the world. I want no depreciated or iiTcdeemable paper 
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forced upon our people. I want the laboring man, when pay¬ 
day comes, to be paid in real dollars, that will purchase just 
as much of the necessaries of life as the dollars paid to 
bondholders or office-holders, and with as great purchasing 
powers as the best money in the best markets of the world. 
Honesty, in my judgment, is the best policy in finance and 
politics, as well as in morals generally, and if politicians 
would take half as much trouble to instruct and enlighten the 
masses that they do to take advantage of their supposed 
prejudices, it would be far better.'^ 

Even though Mr. English refused to accept any 
further office, he did not cease to take an interest in 
public affairs. He was a delegate to the State Conven¬ 
tion in 1861, and in 1862 it was hoped that he would 
allow his name to be used as a candidate for Congress. 
In his published letter of refusal, he said : — 

“It is perhaps superfluous for me to add that, as a private 
citizen, neither seeking nor desiring office, I shall exert what¬ 
ever of influence I possess to maintain the Constitution and 
the Union and speedily su^^press the Eebellion. We must 
not allow ourselves to be driven from correct principles by 
any amount of misrepresenffition, or even persecution. 

“ I would say, let us firuDdy stand together under the old 
flag and in the old organization, fighting secessionism to the 
bitter end, assaihng the administration wherever we conscien¬ 
tiously believe it to be in error, but upholding the Constitution 
and laws, and never losing sight of that great historical fact, 
which cannot be overcome by misrepresentation or abuse ; and 
that is, that under the rule of the Democracy the country 
grew to be one of the greatest nations of the earth, and as 
long as they held power the people of ah. the States were 
pto^^ous and happy.’" 
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In 1864 he was a delegate to the Congressional 
Convention that nominated Michael C. Kerr to Con¬ 
gress. He also advocated McClellan’s claims to the 
Presidency, and it was he who introduced a resolution 
declaring, "'that we are now, as we ever have been, 
unqualifiedly in favor of the union of the States, under 
the Constitution; and stand ready, as we have ever 
stood heretofore, to do everything that loyal and true 
citizens should do to maintain that union under the 
Constitution, and t6 hand it down to our children unim¬ 
paired as we received it from our fathers.” 

The business in which Mr. English was engaged 
continued to increase until it absorbed all his time, and 
ho could give but little attention to political matters; 
but ho was a firm friend and supporter of Governor 
Tilden, and presided at the meeting held at Indianap¬ 
olis, ratifying the nomination of Tilden and Hendricks. 
Then he said: — 

‘ ‘ It is known to you, fellow-citizens, that I have not of 
late years been an active participant in political affairs. Pre¬ 
ferring the quiet pursuits of private life and intending not to 
be drawn into the turmoils of active politics, X nevertheless 
am not an iudiffbrent spectator in this contest, and certainly 
do not forget the past. I do not forget that I was born a 
Democrat; was long an earnest, hard-working member of the 
party, always a firm believer in its great cardinal principles, 
and frequently a recipient of its favor at a time when such 
favors were to mo of inestimable value. With such antece¬ 
dents and a heart which I know is not incapable of gratitude, 
I could not be indiffbrent to the fate of this grand old party, 
and, although in bad health and shrinking from appearing as 
a participant in a public political meeting, I could not forego 
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the pressing call that was made upon mo to preside upon tibia 
occasion; because I sincerely believe that the time has arrived 
when the welfare of the people demands thorough reform in 
the affairs of the general government, and that such reform 
can now only be certainly and effectively secured by tibe 
election of Tilden and Hendricks. But I do not wish it 
understood that I am here to-night in a mere partisan capac¬ 
ity, claiming that everything called Democratic must neces¬ 
sarily be good, and everything called Republican necessarily 
bad. On the contrary, I congi'atulato the Republican party 
upon having nominated good men for candidates at Cincin¬ 
nati, and placing them upon a creditable platform, but I 
congratulate the Democratic party still more upon having 
nominated better men upon a better platform.'' 

The Indiana Democracy felt, at the time of the St. 
Louis platform, considerable dissatisfaction because Mr. 
Hendricks had not been nominated for President, and 
because of the financial views of the platform. Mr. 
English’s speech had a good eflcct, for he adroitly said : 

‘‘It was natural that in the excitement of tlxe moment 
some Indiana Democrats should have felt dissatisfied; but 
most of those have become reconciled, and not only support 
the ticket now, but stand squarely upon the platform. The 
few who have not yet got on the platform will hurry to get 
oil board before the lightuing-express train of the Democracy 
is fairly under way, because they know that train is bound to 
come ih ahead, and tibat it is dangerous to get on the platform 
when the cars are in motion. Never fear but all the boys 
will get on board in due season, for they are not going to be 
left behind in this grand Democratic march to victory. 

“Even the camp-followers, the dodgers and the trimmew, 
who hang on tibe outskirts of the party, dislxacting ite 
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»tmsels and marring its harmony by disparaging the plat- 
rm for the sake of a little local popularity, will be clamoring 

get upon it, as it becomes more and more evident it is 
)ing to be adopted by the people.” 

The financial trouble ho managed with like sagacity : 

I contend there is nothing in the St. Louis platform upon 
,e subject of the finances about which Democrats should 
ffer. It favors the repeal of that clause of Ihc act of Con¬ 
fess which fixes a certain day for the resumption of specie 
tyments. It repudiates a changeable standard of values, 
id advocates that standard which is recognized in our own 
onstitution as well as by the whole civilized world. It 
•eposes to secure to our own people real dollars that shall 
tve as much purchasing power as the dollars of other 
itions. It secures to the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
borer a doUar that will have as great a purchasing power 
j the dollar of the bondholder. It secures to the manu- 
,cturer and the man of business that reasonable degi’ee of 
irtainty as to the financial future which will enable him to 
,ake investments and engage in business with some intel- 
gence and feeling of security, which he never can have with a 
langoable standard of values. It short, it but reaffirms the 
.d and time-honored doctrine of the Democratic party in 
.vor of a currency of specie and paper convertible into 
lecie on demand. It is true the platform places the Demo- 
•atio party fairly and squarel}^ upon the road to specie 
ayments ; but it does not propose to accomplish it by such 
n^ty and inconsiderate legislation as will be imnecessarily 
;>pressive to creditors or injurious to business.” 

Mr. English lives in Indianapolis, in a fine residence, 
diich fronts a beautiful circular park, known as the 
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"Governor’s Circle,” so called because originally de¬ 
signed as the site for the residence of the governor of 
the State. 

He was married to Miss Emma Mardulia Jackson 
of Virginia, on Nov. 17, 1847, in the city of Balti¬ 
more, Md. His wife died Nov. 14, 1876. Two 
children were the issue of this marriage, a son and 
daughter. The son is the Hon. W. E. English, a 
young man of fine promise, now a member of the 
Indiana House of Kepresontatives, being the third of 
the family in lineal descent who has occupied that 
position—father, son, and grandson. The daughter, 
Eosalind, is the wife of Dr. Willoughby Walling, 
an eminent physician of Louisville, Ky., and is the 
mother of two fine boy-babies, William English Wall¬ 
ing and Willoughby George Walling. 

This history of a successful and active life comprises 
the time up to the year 1877, when Mr. English, 
crowned with success in every undertaking, with a 
political and business record without a blemish, and at 
the very meridian of his powers, sought the I'otireraent 
of private life. But in this retirement Mr. English 
was not unmindful of his country, nor neglectful of 
the interests of the Democratic party, whoso principles 
he had espoused in his youth, and whose standard- 
bearer he had been in many a hotly-contostcd fight. 
Always a close observer of passing events, he con¬ 
tinued to manifest his deep solicitude for the success 
of the Democratic party, and with his ripe experience 
was ever ready to aid it by his counsel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TTho Democratic National Convention of 1880.— The Nomaintion of 
Hancock for President is followed by that of English for Vice- 
President.— He is Named by General Fetus of Alabama.— Unan¬ 
imously Nominated.— Mr. Englishes Speech of Acceptance. 

On the 24th of June, the National Democratic Con¬ 
vention, in the third day of its session at Cincinnati, 
liad nominated Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock for Presi¬ 
dent, and the choice came upon the proper name to 
complete the ticket in such a way as to render even 
xnore certain the victory which the first name upon it 
assured. In this contingency there seemed to he but 
one opinion as to the proper candidate to add strength 
a.nd honor to the nomination. The first State called 
upon the roll named William H. English of Indiana. 
This was Alabama. General Petus of that State 
mounted the platform, and spoke as follows :— 

Jfr. PreBulent: By the unanimous instractions of the 
delegates from Alabama, and by permission of the delegates 
from the State of Indiana, Alabama nominates William H. 
KngUsh of Indiana. We have had a glorious day to-day. 
The Federal army and the Confederate army have met on 
Mason and Dixon’s line as one army. 

Now there is another principle that ought not to be for¬ 
gotten. You have had assurance from New York of the 
union of the Democracy there. We have heard from Con¬ 
necticut. We have heard from New Hampshire. Now, 
gentlemen, aided by these fair women from the North, from 
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the East, from the West, and from the South, you have sung 
together here that grand old question:— 

Shall auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind ? 

Shall friends all true be remembered not 
In the days of auld lang syne ? 

Where have we looked for true friends ? Where have we 
had true Mends? Where do we expect true Mends? From 
the glorious State of Indiana. 

The vote was unanimous for Mr. English as the | 
roll was called; and when it came the turn of Indiana, ! 
Senator Voorhees arose and said: — i 

j 

Mr. President, a single word. Indiana has not been an 
applicant for the second place upon this ticket, but is deeply 
grateful, penetrated by a sense of gratitude for the spon¬ 
taneous expression of confidence in one of her ablest and 
most distinguished citizens, Mr. English. I would say to 
the Convention that Indiana has not had her place upon the i 
Presidential ticket; but if Mr. English is placed upon that | 
ticket, there will be placed there a native of that State of | 
commanding capacity for affairs both public and private, j 
and a man who was never defeated when his name was j 
presented before the people for any position; nor will he be 
defeated now. I thank the States for their offer of this high 
position to Mm, and on the part of the delegation from . 
Indiana, I ask to cast the vote of that Stale for Mr. English, 
her distinguished son. 

The Iowa delegation announced its choice as that of 
Hon. R. M. Bishop; but with that exception, the only j 
interruption to the continuous balloting was the eulo* 
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gics of Mr. English which followed with increasing 
fervor. When tho end of the list was reached and 
Wisconsin was called, Mr. W. F. Vilas responded, 
taking tho platform: — 

Jfr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: I am 
deputed by the last State upon the list, but by no means 
the last in tlio devotion of her Democrats to the principles 
of tho party, to express tho great delight with which Wis¬ 
consin seconds tho nomination of William H. English of 
Indiana. In the union of the great soldier-statesman of 
the Democratic party with the great statesman whose name 
is presented now for the second place on tho ticket, we see 
the bond of harmonj" exemplified, and to illustrate which 
has been expressed as coming from the State of New York 
the banishment of all discord, and the suppression of all 
division—a radiant bow of promise for this happy land, 
stretching from Maine to Texas, from the North to the 
South. And when, in the coming election of November, 
the ballots of this free people shall at last place in ofidee its 
men who shall restore peace and happiness to this hitherto 
distracted country, then tho summer day of our prosperity 
will rise to its zenith, and like a reaper gathering his bounti- 
fhl harvest, tho American people will proceed in their career 
of happiness, freedom, and liberty. Then, again, as at the 
beginning of the great Eepnblic and the beginning of tho 
world, the sons of God will shout together for joy. Mr. 
Ifroaldent, tlm order of the Convention is now concluded. 
Might I not, in order, in taking advantage of this opportu¬ 
nity to relieve the Convention from further labor, move that 
tho nomination of William II. English be made unanimous 
by 'acclamation? 

It was so made unanimous, amid applause and con^ 
gratulations. 
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The committee appointed to communicate to the 
candidates their official nomination met Mr. English 
at Governor's Island, New York, on the 13th of July, 
where he was the guest of General Hancock. After 
the nomination had been tendered the candidate for 
President, and had been accepted by him, the secre¬ 
tary of the committee read to Mr. English the fol¬ 
lowing communication, which was signed by aU the 
committee-men: — 

Hon. William H. English: 

gm, —By direction of the National Democratic Conven¬ 
tion, which assembled at Cincinnati on June 22 last, it 
becomes our pleasing duty to notify you that you have been 
unanimously nominated by that body to the office of Vice- 
President of the United States. Your large experience in 
afEairs of government, your able discharge of many trusts 
committed to your hands, your steadfast devotion to Demo¬ 
cratic principles, and the uprightness of your private char¬ 
acter, gave assurances to the Democracy that you were 
worthy and well qualified to perform the duties of that high 
position, and commended you to them for the nomination 
which they conferred. While your personal qualities and 
your public services well merited this honor, the action of 
the Convention was no doubt designed not only to indicate 
their appreciation of yourself, but as well to testify their 
profound respect for the Democracy of Indiana, your native 
State, with whose struggles you have been so long identified, 
and whose glorious achievements you have shared. The 
Convention set forth its views, which are now before the 
people, in a series of resolutions, a cop}’' of which we have 
the honor to present to you, and to which your attention is 
re^ectfolly requested. It is our earnest hope that their 
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vic’fvs may meet with your approbation, and that you -vnll 
accept the nomination which is now tendered. 

In reply to this communication, Mr. English said :_ 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: a 

practical man of business, not much accustomed to indirect 
ways or circumlocution of speeches, I will say plainly, and 
in a very few words, that I accept the high trust you have 
tendered mo, and will at an early day malco a more formal 
acceptance in writing, in conformity with the usual custom in 
such cases. In doing this I fully realize the great responsi¬ 
bility of this position, the great turmoil and anxiety, the 
misrepresentation and abuse which are certain to follow. I 
understand that the resources and power of our political foes 
of the whole country are to be centred upon us in Indiana, 
my native State, in one of the earliest and probably the 
greatest battles of the campaign. It is an occasion calling 
for the performance of high patriotic duty, not to be declined 
for personal considerations, and I shall not disregard the 
unanimous voice of the representatives of the majority of 
the American people, which you represent hero to-day. I 
need hardly say that I am deeply impressed with the action 
of the Convention, and profoundly gratified for the high 
honor conferred upon mo; and I cannot doubt that under 
the favor of God and the people, the great cause wo all have 
at heart will bo succossfhl. I thank you, gcntlomon, fbr the 
very kind and considerate manner in which you have dis¬ 
charged your duties toward mo on this occasion. 

This concluded the formal action, which has made 
lion. William 11. English the candidate of the consti¬ 
tutional party for the second highest office in the gift 
of the people. 
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'LETTER OF GEN. HANCOCK 

ACCEPTIKG THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT. 

Governor's Island, ) 
New York City, July 29, 1880 .) 

Gentlemen :— I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of July 13, 1880, apprising me formally of my 
nomination to the office of President of the United States by 
the National Democratic Convention, lately assembled in 
Cincinnati. I accept the nomination with grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of the confidence reposed in me. The principles enun¬ 
ciated by the Convention are those I have cherished in the 
past, and shall endeavor to maintain in the future. The 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, embodying the results of the 
war for the Union, are inviolable. If called to the Presidency, 
I should deem it my duty to resist, with all of my power, any 
attempt to impair or impede the full force and effect of the 
Constitution, which in every article, section, and amendment, 
is the supreme law of the land. The Constitution forms the 
basis of the government of the United States. The powers 
granted by it to the legislative, executive, and judicial depart¬ 
ments, define and limit the authority of the general govern¬ 
ment. Powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, belong to the 
States respectively, or to the people. The General and State 
governments, each acting in its own sphere without trenching 
upon the lawful jurisdiction of the other, constitute the Union. 
This Union, comprising a general government with genera] 
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powers, and State goveniiuents with State powers for pur¬ 
poses loeal to tlie Stakes, is a i)oIity, the foundations of which 
were laid in the profoundest wisdom. This is the Union our 
fathers made, and which has \men so respected abroad and 
so benehceut at home. Tried by blood and lire, it stands 
to-day a model form of free popular government; a political 
system which, rightly administered, has been, and will con¬ 
tinue to be, the admiration of the world. Miiy we not say, 
nearly in the words of Wasliington: ^^The unity of govern¬ 
ment, which constitutes us one people, is justly dear to us ; 
it is the main pillar in the etlUieo of our rrnil independence, 
the support of our peaca^ Hah‘ty, and prosperity, and of that 
lilHU'ty we so highly prize, and intend at every hazard to pre¬ 
serve ? 

But no form of government, however caroflilly devised, no 
principles, however sound, will protect tiie rights of the 
people unless the administration Is faithftd and afllelent. It 
is a vital principle in our system that ‘ neitlicr fraud nor 
forcai must be allowed k) subvert the rights of the people. 
When fraud, violeiute, or iiujoinpekmcjc controls, the noblest 
constitutions and wiH(‘Ht laws an*. uhcIcbs. The bayonet is not 
a fit Instrument for collecting the votes of fVeemen- It is only 
by a l\dl voki, free ballot, and fair count, that tim people can 
rule In facit, as rca|uinal by theory of our government. 
Take this foundation away and the whole stracturo falls. ^ 

Ihibllc otllce is a trust, not a bounty bestowtal upon the 
holder. No lntHiinpet4mt or dishonest persons should ever be 
cntriisted with It, or, If appointed, they should Im promptly 
cjeckMl. Tlie basis of a substantial, practical civil-icrvice 
reform must first l)e establbhcMl by the people in filling the 
elective ofllcais. If tliey He a high standard of cpialifleations 
for olH«, and sternly mjeet tlni ttorrupt and incompetent, the 
result will be deolsivi in ^>verttlng the action of the servants 
whom teey ©akmst with the appointing power. 
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The war for the Union was succossfiilly closed more than 
fifteen years ago. All classes of our people must share alike 
in the blessings of the Union, and are equally concerned in 
its perpetuity and in the proper administration of public 
affairs. We are in a state of profound peace. Henceforth 
let it be our purpose to cultivate sentiments of friendship, and 
not of animosity, among our fellow-citizens. Our material 
interests, varied and progressive, demand our constant and 
united efforts. A sedulous and scrupulous care of the public 
credit, together with a wise and economical management of our 
governmental expenditures, should bo maintained, in order that 
labor may be lightly burdened and that all persons may be 
protected in their rights to the fruits of their own industry. 
The time has come to enjoy the substantial benefits of recon¬ 
ciliation. As one people we have common interests. Let us 
encomrage the harmony and generous rivalry among our own 
industries which will revive our languishing merchant marine, 
extend our commerce with foreign nations, assist our mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, and producers to develop our vast 
natural resources, and increase the prosperity and happiness 
of our people. 

K elected, I shall, with the Divine favor, labor widi what 
ability I possess to discharge my duties with fidelity, accord¬ 
ing to my convictions, and shall take care to protect and 
defend the Union, and to see that die laws bo faithfully and 
equally executed in all parts of the country alike. I will 
assume the responsibility, Mly sensible of the fact diat to 
administer righdy the functions of government is to discharge 
the most sacred duty that can devolve upon an American 
citizen. 

I am, respectfully yours, 

Winfield S. Hanoooe:. 

To tlie Hon. John W. Stevenson, President of the Convention; Hon. Johpi 
P. Stoohton, Chairman; and others of the Committee of the National 
Democratic Gonvtoion. 
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TER OF HON. WILLIAM H. ENGLISH 
the nomination for vice-president. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 30,1880. 

HEN I—have now the honor to reply to your letter of 
st., informing me that I was unanimously nojninated 
ce of Vice-President of the United States by the late 
c National Convention which assembled at Cincin- 
foreshadowed in the verbal remarks made by me at 
f the delivery of your letter, I have now to say that I 
high trust, with a realizing sense of its responsi- 
l am profoundly grateful for the honor conferred, 
the nomination upon the platform of principles 
j the Convention, which I cordially approve; and 
it as much because of my faith in the wisdom 
tism of the great statesman and soldier nouMnated 
le ticket for President of the United States. His 
irvices to his country; his fidelity to the Constitu- 
[Jnion and the laws; his clear perception of the 
nciples of government as taught by Jefferson; his 
i care to keep the military in strict subordination to 
athorities ; his high regard for civil liberty, personal 
i the rights of property; his acknowledged ability 
well as military afiTairs; and his pure and blameless 
int to him as a man worthy of the confidence of 
3; not only a brave soldier, a great commander, 
an and a pure patriot, but a prudent, painstaking, 
nan, of unquestioned honesty; trusted often with 
public duties, faithful to every trust, and in the 
ian of ripe and vigorous manhood, he is, in my 
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judgment, eminently fitted for the highest office on earth,—the 
Presidency of the United States. Not only is he the right man 
for the place, but the time has come when the best interests 
of the country require that the party which has monopolized 
the executive department for the last twenty years should be 
retired. The continuance of that party in power four years 
longer would not be beneficial to the public or in accordance 
with the spirit of our republican institutions. Laws of 
entail have not been favored by our system of government. 
The perpetuation of properly or place in one family or set of 
men has never been encouraged in this country, and the great 
and good men who formed our republican government and its 
traditions wisely limited the terms of office and in many ways 
showed their disapproval of long leases of power. Twenty 
years of continuous power is long enough, and has already 
led to irregularities and corruptions which are not likely to be 
properly exposed under the same party that perpetrated them ; 
besides, it should not be forgotten that the four last years of 
power held by that party were procured by discreditable 
mean^, and held in defiance of the wishes of a majority of the 
people. It was a grievous wrong to every voter and to our 
system of self-government, which should not be forgotten or 
forgiven. Many of the men now in office were put in because 
of corrupt partisan services in thus defeating the fairly and 
legally expressed will of the majority, and the hypocrisy of 
the professions of that party in favor of civil-service reform 
was shown in placing such men in office and turning the whole 
brood of federal office-holders loose to influence the elections. 
The money of the people, taken out of the public treasury 
by these men for services often poorly performed, or not per- 
fonned at aU, is being used in vast sums, with the knowledge 
and presumed sanction of the administration, to control 
elections; and even the members of the Cabinet are strolling 
about “die country making partisan speeches instead of 
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■being in their departments at Washington discharging the 
public duties for which they are paid by the people. 
But wbh all their cleverness and ability, a discriminating 
loublic rail, no doubt, read between the lines of their speeches 
that th ir paramount hope and aim is, to keep themselves and 
■’ itellites four years longer in office. That perpetuating 
th ver of chronic federal office-holders four years longer 
will ni)t benefit the men and women who hold no office, but 
earn Iheir daily bread by honesty and industry, is what the 
same discerning public will, no doubt, fully understand; as 
they will also, that it is because of their own industry and 
economy and God’s bountiful harvests that the country is 
comparatively prosperous, and not because of anything done 
by these federal office-holders. The country is comparatively 
prosperous, not because of them, but in spite of them. This 
contest is, infact, between the people endeavoring to regain the 
political power which rightfully belongs to them, and to restore 
tliepure, simple, economical, constitutional government of our 
fathers on the one side, and a hundred thousand federal 
oflace-holders and their backers, pampered with place and 
power, and determined to retain them at all hazards, on the 
other. Hence the constant assumption of new and danger¬ 
ous powers by the general government, under the rule of the 
Republican party. The effort to build up what they caU a 
strong government, the interference with home rule and 
with the administration of justice in the courts of the sev¬ 
eral States, the interference with the elections through the 
medium of paid partisan federal office-holders, interested in 
keeping their party in power, and caring more for that than 
fakness in the elections; in fact, the constant encroachments 
which have been made by that party upon the clearly- 
reserved rights of the people and the States, will, if not 
checked, subvert the liberties of the people and the govern¬ 
ment of limited powers created by the fathers, and end in a 
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great consolidated central government, strong indeed for 
evil, and the overthrow of republican institutions. The wise 
men who formed our Constitution knew the evils of a strong 
government, and the long continuance of political power 
in the same hands. They knew there was a tendency in tliis 
direction in aU governments, and consequent danger to repub¬ 
lican institutions from that cause, and took pains to guard 
against it. The machinery of a strong centralized general 
government can ho used to perpetuate the same set of men in 
power from term to term, until it ceases to bo a republic, or 
is such only in name ; .and the tendency of the party now in 
power in that direction, as shown in various ways besides the 
willingness of a large number of that party to (dect a Presi¬ 
dent an unlimited number of terms, is (piite apparent, and 
must satisfy thinking people that the time has coinc^ when it 
will he safest and best for that party to be retired. 

But iu resisting the encroachments of the general govern¬ 
ment upon the reserved rights of the people and the States, I 
wish to he distinctly understood as favoring tiic proper exer¬ 
cise by the general government of the powers rightiblly 
belonging to it under the Constitution. Eneroachments 
upon the constitutional rights of the general government, or 
interference w:ith the proper exercise of its powers, must 
he carefully avoided. The union of States undt'r tlie Consti¬ 
tution must be maintained; and it is well known that this has 
always been the position of both the candidates on the Demo¬ 
cratic Presidential ticket. It is acquiesced in everywhere now, 
and finally and forever settled as one of the results of the war. 
It is certain, beyond all question, that the legitimate results 
of the war for the Union will not bo overthrown or impamed 
should the Democratic ticket bo elected. In that event, prop¬ 
er protection will bo given in every legitimati^ way to eveiy 
citizen, native or adopted, in every section of the republic, in 
the enjoyment of all the rights guaxanteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion and its amendments. 
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A. sound currency of honest money, of a value and pur¬ 
chasing power corresponding substantially with the standard 
recognized by the commercial world, and consisting of gold 
and silver and paper convertible into coin, will be main¬ 
tained. The labor and manufacturing, commercial and busi¬ 
ness interests of the country will be favored and encour¬ 
aged in every legitimate way. The toiling mihions of our 
people wm be protected from the destructive competition of 
the Chinese; and to that end their immigration to our shores 
will be properly restricted. The x)ublic credit will be scrupu¬ 
lously maintained and strengthened by rigid economy in 
public expenditures ; and the liberties of the people and the 
property of the people will be protected by a government of 
law and order, administered strictly in the interests of all the 
people, and not of corporations and x)rivileged classes. 

I do not doubt the discriminating justice of the people and 
their capacity for intelligent self-government, and therefore 
do not doubt the success of the Democratic ticket. Its suc¬ 
cess would bury beyond resurrection the sectional jealousies 
and hatreds which have so long been the chief stock in trade 
of pestiferous demagogues; and in no other way can this be 
so effectually accomplished. It would restore harmony and 
good feeling between all the sections, and make us in fact, as 
well as in name, one people. The only rivalry then would 
be in the race for the development of material prosperity, 
the elevation of labor, the enlargement of human rights, the 
promotioi^L of education, morality, religion, liberty, order, and 
all that would tend to make us the foremost nation of the 
earth in the grand march of human progress. 

I am, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, 

William H. Exglisoei. . 

To tho Hon. John W . Stevenson, President of the Convention; the Hon. 

John P. Stockton, Chninnan; and other members of the Committee of 

Notification. 





